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F oreword 


Dr. J. G. Arapura has succeeded in writing a highly intelligent, 
informed and scholarly hook on the philosophy of Radhakrishnan. 
It ha.s hitherto been Radhakrishnan’s misfortune that he Ras 
lieen largely ignored by the professional philosophers of the 
West, whether of the linguistic-analytic or the existentialist 
school, while the defenders and exponents of his thought have 
on the whole tended to be somewhat uncritical. Dr. Arapura 
seeks most successfully to situate Radhakrishnan in his due 
place in both the Indian and Western philosophical traditions; 
he sees him rightly as a “mediator” as well as a re-interpreter. 
He is also in no small way an original thinker. In the Western 
tradition Radhakrishnan mediates between Hegel and Bergson, 
in the Eastern between Sankara and Ramanuja. In his creative, 
integral, and “consummatory” Vedanta he stands, among 
the moderns, nearest to Rabindranath Tagore. 

Dr. Arapura’s sympathetic approach to Radhakrishnan does 
not blind him either to his inadequacies or to the confusion 
of his terminology, a “common iniquity of philosophers”. He is 
particularly telling in his critique of Radhakrishnan’s oft- 
expressed impatience with logic. “It is by no means easy”, 
he writes, “ to find out what aspect of ‘logic’ he is objecting 
to, because it is not readily clear as to what he means by ‘logic’. 
Sometimes he appears to condemn it wholesale, sometimes 
just certain aspects of it. Sometimes he even condemns logic 
as necessary to philosophy”. And Dr. Araptira then proceeds 
to put order into what needs ordering (130-1). In Radhakrishnan’s 
ti-eatment of both aesthetics and ethics, Dr. Arapura finds 
•even greater deficiencies, and despite his evident admiration 
Ibr his subject’s originality and attempted synthesis of Eastern 
and We.stern thought into an overarching philosophy of 
“integrated experience,” he points out with great justice that 
in Radhakrishnan’s scheme of things there is no room either 
for aesthetics {)r for ethics as commonly understood; for how 
can “the pith of Amos, the superlative winsoraene.ss of a Gautama 
and the parables of Jesus” be regarded as “the highest repre- 



scntations of aesthetics”? On the ethical side lie points out 
the great weakness of Raclhakrishnan’s position. “I'hc realm 
of common morality for the natural man does not receive any 
positive attention from him. He develops no criteria lor making 
ordinary judgements of good and bad, and right and wrong” 
(210). This weakness is as evident in Teilhard de Cliardiu as 
it is in Radliakrishnan, with whom he has much in common; 
and he too has been subject to attack for the same reasons. 
It is indeed the weakneiis of Radhakrishiian’s philosophy of 
integrated experience as it is of any purely natnralistie philo- 
sophy that in them there is no natural place for ethics ns com- 
monly understood. This Dr. Arapura has done very well to 
bring out. 

All this, however, does not invalidate the greatnc.s.s of 
Radhakrishnan’s achievement to which Dr. Arapura pay.s due 
homage; and his achievement would appear to be, that he, 
like Tagore, infuses a new life into the Vedanta, broaden.s 
it and gives it, an evolutionary dynamism that is all lii.s own. 
This is the interest of liis pliilosophy as well as the weakness 
of his history of philosophy, for he tends to read his own views 
into the thoughts of his predecessors, and thi.s must interfere 
with the historical perspective. Dr. Arapura is perhaps too gentle 
with his subject in this respect. What he has triumphantly 
succeeded in doing is that in giving a coherent account of 
Radhakrishnan’s philosophy he has delved below the rhetorical 
surface and exhumed the thought underneath, lioth the creative 
insights and the frequent evasion.s. In this he has rctulered the 
philosophical public a great service, for he will make hi.s work 
seems more signiiicanl to a widen- pul>lic of serious-minded 
people. 

New York) . 

May 21, 1962 


H. /..Mai.NKH 
Spaldinq Profr.mi- nf EatUrn /Mii’ionx' 
mid Ethicx, Vnh’nxiiy nf Oxford 


Preface 


This work is an inquiry into the nature and scope of the Philo- 
sophy of Integral Experience as expounded by Sarvepalli 
.Radhakrishnan in his numei’ous writings. The term “integral 
cxjDcrience” describes the central tlierae of Radhakrishnan’s 
thought. The author had the privilege of discu.ssing with 
Dr. Radhakrishnan himself some aspects of his philosophy in 
Octolser 1954; during that discussion Dr. Radhakrishnan 
himself conlirmed that it would be correct to call his philosophy 
by the name “integral experience”. 

The writer is convinced that a work of the kind that is under- 
taken here is eminently called for as there is a need for a more 
precise understanding than exists now of what Radhakrishnan 
is trying to do, especially in view of the great influence he wields 
in the world of thought today, not only in India but also in 
other countries where circles of scholars are engaged in the 
comparative study of philosophy and of religion. Other studies 
have been conducted on the philosophy of our subject, but 
in the humble opinion of this author, the principal metairhysical 
idea which is the bed-rock of his thought is not apprehended 
as clearly as might be desired. An effort is made in the follow- 
ing pages to make up for this lacuna. Accordingly, one of the 
main tasks in this project is to bring to light the bed-rock idea 
that lies hidden and scattered all over Radhakrishnan’s 
tvorks. A certain amount of analysing and systematising, 
however, has proved unavoidable in the course oj' this 
task. 

The question has often been asked. What is Radhakri.slman’s 
philosophy' ? The answer is given positively here; Integral 
Experience. To be sure, the philosophy that Radhakrishnan 
articulate.s i.s a version of that self-same Vedanta which has 
alw'ays moved the best Indian minds, but all the same, it is 
an original ver.sion, Etpially surely, it is a theory of mysticism, 
although an enlarged and broad-based one: it attempts to 
absorb the essence ol' reason as well as that of what is ordinarily 
called intuition so as to engender a most comprehensive mystical 
-vii 
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method. Above all, it is a metaphysics of religion, besides being 
an c]Distemology of mysticism. 

Knowledge, or rather, the revelation <tf ultiniaie reality 
through personal realization is its main problem. Mvery as])eei 
of Iniman life, every sphere ol' hitman cndetivonr :ind every 
department of knowledge is brought utulor the sway ol' intetpaU 
experienee. Accordingly, Radhakrislmiui h:is a word to say 
aliout .science, art and ethics, even a.s he has taken care n<it to 
leave otit .society and its destiny, politics and its eonduet. Wltli 
rcgtird to the central epi.slemok»gieal aim of imcgrttl exptnienet' 
we have raised some cjucstions, lint the questions wore raised 
only after an honc.st effort had hcen made to imcler.sltind an;i- 
N lytically and as thoroughly as possible the nature ;mt! scope tif 
the. method, and they were raised within tltc frame-work of 
unquestionable appreciation, keeping in mind the standards 
of objectivity that the cminont: .subject of this study wonkl 
expeid from any analyst of his thought. It has licen easier to 
point out the great and genuine, insights in the jihilosophy 
under consideration, for they occur in abuiulauce. Further- 
more, the author has endeavoured to call attention to the fact 
that Radhakrislman’s Philosophy fulfills for ns a reinral aim 
of its, namely to gi\-e us a satisfying anti wholesome visitui oi" 
life; herein lies, in the judgement of the present writer, the real 
merit of our subject’s work as a philosopher- -no one ean he 
truly called a philosopher who fails to do this. 

The .significance of Rarlhakrishnan's thought lies in tliat he 
has attempted, witli ronsiderahle. success, to nutate t'ertaiu 
aspects of 'VedauU and recapture the eternal meaning of reli- 
gion for modern man. lie has related the imperisliahlt' truths 
of religion to modern inquiry, setting them in vivid contrast 
to the grand and magnificent structures of modern man's 
ignorance which he is pleased to call kuosvledge. and has 
addre.s.scd his message to contemporary man in his preilicanK'iii.- 

In an era in which much religious writing rellects world- 
weariness and pessimism, a I'ull-hloodcd yet mature vision ttf 
hope and imaging youth of spirit is wholly refreshing. Mneh 
religious philosophy an<l theology in the \Vest appear to he 
prematurely old and tired, although writers vie ^^■ith one auotliei- 
to put forth literature in qtiantity hut sekloni strike a new note. 
The eternal springs of religion must battle agtiinst the dangerous 


spiritual disease of cramming the meaning of endless ages 
and numberless worlds into our immediate present and manifest 
surroundings. The message that comes from philosophers like 
Radhakrishnan, although speaking from very old traditions— 
or rather precisely !>ec.ause of it-^does much to combat the 
corrosiveness of the spirit that weakens religion and renders 
man the victim of nervousness and hopelessness. Radhakrishnan,. 
like Sri Aurobindo, reminds us that the career of religion has 
only just begun, leading man to a vision of himself beyond the 
fortuitous circumstances of his “history”. 

In the course of the discussion in the following pages, frequent 
references have been made both to some Western philosophers 
and to some orthodox exponents of Advaita Vedanta. This is 
only legitimate as Radhakrishnan’s thought has had its growth 
in unmistakable relation to the main cun-ents of idealism of 
both India and the West. An attempt has been made to point 
out Radhakrishnan’s originality as a thinker and implicitly to 
give an account ol‘ the reasons for his influence which this 
writer feels is destined to be more than just transitory. 

Radhakrishnan’s eminence is not confined to the academic 
world, for his high place in the national life of India and his 
significant role in India’s cultural renaissance are well-known 
facts. It is notable that he, who is essentially above politics, 
after having served India and the world with such distinction 
for several years as India’s Vice-president, has recently l^een 
elevated to the presidency of the Republic. 

Finally, a word may be said about the history of this work 
itself. Originally this w'as presented to Clolutnbia University 
as a thesis, in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is presented here in very 
much the same form, with some extremely minor revision.s in 
a few places. The author acknowledges his debt to Prolessor 
Horace. L, ITiess of Columbia Univereity for the assistance he 
.gave him liy offering ronstnictive criticism and helpful sugges- 
tions. He acknowledges with gratitude the facilities he received 
at the Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalncr, Maharashtra, 
where he wa.s a fellow during the years 1956-58, for this work 
as well as other researches, expres.sing special thanks to its 
director. Professor G. R. Malkani. He wishes especially to express 
his sincere thanks to Professor R, C. Zaehner of Oxford Uni. 
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vcrsity, Dr. Radhakrishnan’s successor in the .Spalding Clhair 
of Eastern Religions and Ethics, for kindly writing the h'oreword 
to this work as well as for his friendly discussions. Most of all 
the author is grateful to Dr. Radhakrishnan himself lc)r his 
graciousness in discus.sing several points of interest in thi.s study 
witli him, as lias been mentioned altovc. It must lie mentioned 
in particular tliat no one i.s rcsponsililc for the views <:.KiH‘e.ssed 
in this book and for its imperfections InU the author himself. 


Utrrljmtlf Cotm., (K-S.A, 

Jtm IK 


J. (1. Ait.'LtniUA 
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I . Introduction 

I 

THE DIFFERENT ROLES AND THE 
UNDERLYING UNITY 


It is but natural that a philosopher like Raclhakrishnan, whose 
thought is as rich as it is varied, should become the subject 
of study from several angles. Radhakrishnan can, with equal 
justification, be regarded as comparative philosopher or historian 
of Indian Philosophy or philosopher of Religion. He is all tlie 
three. But it is hardly necessary — nor in fact warranted — to 
think of the different roles in which he is cast as exclusive of one 
another. There persists in and through these roles a certain 
identity of thought and vision. In other words, Radhakrishnan 
has a philosophy, a special point of view, which integrates the 
various parts of his thought and gives them unity, and puts its 
stamp of special chai’acter upon them. By way of anticipation 
•of the results of the investigation that we are beginning here, we 
might say that Radhakrishnan’s philosophy or his special jooint 
of view is that of Integi'al Experience, which reveals itself through 
the labyrinthine structure of his thought. Now we must under- 
take a brief examination of the different roles in which we have 
placed him. 

1 . Radhakrishn.w AS Comparative Philosopher 

In point of fact most of India’s leading contemporary philo- 
sophers have been in one way or other comparative philosophers. 
Necessity made them so. There arc certain geographical and 
historical factors which have acted as a spur to comparative 
thinking. As Professor D. M. Datta rema*‘ks, since India’s past 
history and geograjihical position have made her the meeting 
place of many races, cultures and religions, it is only natural 
that she should offer a favourable atmosphere for the comparative 
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Study of philosophy^ Among Radhakrishnan’s great contem- 
poraries who have attempted the same task as liirnsclf the names 
of Sir Brojendranath Seal, K. C. Bhattac.hnrya and Sri Auro- 

liindo all of them now no more - -are well known.'- But in 

Radhakrislman we have a thinker who h.is set hiniself lailier 
deliiienilely and purpo-selidly to the task of creatiu;!,- sottie kind 
of a pliilosophical synthesis of the major .streams of philn.;ophy, 
I'iastt'fii and We.stcrn, particnliirly of the i<lt‘;i!istie tr.ulitiniis. 

In the second E:tst-West Philosophers' coid'ereiu'e held at 
tin; Uuiv(tr.sity of Hawaii iii 1949, tint need for sneli :i synthesis 
hauling to a World Philosophy w;is well reeogaized; itt I'aet such 
recognition was the major inspiration behind the conference 
it.self. In the report of this conference, Professor t’.harh's 
Moore, ^vrites: 

At long last the demand for a World Philosojihy -wlittiever 
form it may ttikc has been realized by philosophers, atul tin: 
ehalltmge entailed liy thtil demaiul hits been accepted. Philo- 
sophy, to lie Pliiiosophy, nmst be univ'erstil. It must Ite the 
study of nil time titid all existence. And it must include the 
experiences of all mankind. Total trinh is the very life-blood 
of Philosophy as well as tlie e.ssential need of the world. Total 
perspective is the e.ssenec of the philoaojihiral methotl in 
di.stinciion from all other methods.® 

Though, ofcotir.se, sneh :i projeel tis the fostering of ;i World 
Philosojihy h;is praetictil and htiman jirtddems (o eonjnre wit It 
it .suggests the nt'ed ofsonielhiug of great iniporfance, ntoncly, 
tlu' ttnet'asing conversation not only between vtirions lypes, bin 
also Itetween vtiriotis geographical tlivisions of philosophy. In 
short, it tells ns of the need of more diligent icotk in the Ji<-ld of 
Comparative Philosophy. Comparative. Pliilnmgtiiy as a science 
i.s relatively new, thongh from ttneient times tiu' eomi’.uative 
method has ;dwa\s hcen followed Ity a li;w stdiolavs. Bnt as a 
vigorous intelleeiual pur.snil, it dales only from the “diseovery" 
of the Orient atul its cnllnral wealllt iti the early nineieemli 
century. We .shall give Itelow a few .sample', m-Ici teti for iiieir 

I Paul Arthur Uchilpp, Tht Phitu^uphy oj S'unTjHtUi IttvJh.ihi-h..:!:, pp. 

MAW, p. ()G3i 

3 Charles A. Moore tKd.), Essays in /Vi/AuvA'i',. p. 1. 
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significance — of methods that comparative philosophers of recent 
times have followed. 

Ananda Coomarnswamy and the Adethod of Agreement Based on the 
“First Philosophy" 

Scholars who have been exposed to both Eastern and Western 
philosophers have developed different reactions to the situation. 
Some like Ananda Coomaraswamy—he is only the representa- 
tive of a certain type of approach— have been able to detect 
essential elements which compose the perennial philosophy or 
“First Philosophy” in all of them, underlying all differences in 
thought, creed and practice. This is a w'isdom which “is one in 
itself,”'* otherwise called metaphysics. Coomaraswamy in his 
numerous writings on religion, art and culture has sought to 
establish this. He has especially examined the field of religion, 
which, as is well known, has the distinction of being the great 
divider. Pie declares that there is no other ground whatever 
upon which all men can be in absolute agreement, excepting 
that of metaphysics, which we assert is the basis and the 
norm of all religious formulations. Once such a common 
ground is recognized it becomes a simple matter to agree to 
disagree on matters of details, for it will be seen that the 
various dogmatic formulations are no more than paraphrases 
of one and the same principle.® 

F. S. C. Pforthrop and the Method of“Epistemic Correlation" 

If scholars of the persuasion of Dr. Coomaraswamy push 
dceji-rooled agreement too far — and ivc think that they decidedly 
do - -there are other scholans who insist on the dissimilarity of the 
philosophical ideas of East and West. Prof. Northrop, one of the 
most important thinkers in the comparative field, distinguishes 
luitwmi Eastern and Western philosophies as generally formed 
of “concept-s by inttiilion” and “eoncepts by postulation” 
re.sp(T.tivdy.® I’lic process of knowledge in the former is 
“aesthetic”, while in the latter it is “theoretic”. '‘Blue” in the 
sense of the sensed colour is an example of concept by intuition. 
“Blue” in the sense of a number of wave-lengths for light in 

■' Conlempormy Indian Philosophy, p. 

' Ibid, p. 139. 

" F. .S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities, p. 128. 
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‘‘expei’imen Lilly confirmed, deductively fonnuliUiT.l electro- 
magnetic theory” is an example ol' concept by postulation.' 
The dittcrcnce between the two methods of knowledge is suc- 
cinctly cxpre.ssed thus; “By the method of hypothesis and its 
indirect mode of verification we are able to learn of structure.s 
and orders of entities in ourselves tind nature which iiave a 
character other than, and difi'erent from, tin; relatcduess and 
ordering of tlie itiimediately sensed qualities in tlie immediately 
sensed ac.sthctic. continuum.”** For this reason, however, Northrop 
does not tiespair of combining tlie din'erent notions ol'philosojdi)-,- 
on the contrary, he thinks it perfectly possilde. He has sugge.sted 
the metliod of “epistemic correlation”, a method that does not 
annihilate the distinctions between diHerent 1‘amilies of ideas, 
but would rather treat them as complementary and, eomjile- 
menting each other, forming a whole. “Although the two com- 
ponents arc quite distinct, the assimilation of the aesthetic 
compononl to the theoretic component is one of the principal 
tasks of all knowledge, scientific ami jihilosophical.”*’ As a 
matter of iact, Nortlnviji lecls that it is an imperative of our 
present: epoch iu history that we work out ways of relating ideas 
despite their real din'ereners, Pliilosophy and culture ivill be 
the richer for it. “The time is here”, he dcclare.s, “. . .when we 
must learn to combine Oriental and Occidental values . . . 

What is Radhakrishnan' s Metlwd ? 

Radhakrishiian’s method h;is similarities to both the above- 
mentioned one.s. Sometimes lie asserts that ultimately all pliilo- 
sophy aims at liie same thing ;md revt'als an cssiTitial unity 
at the depth. In thi.s he is very much like Anamia (Vioiuara- 
swamy; both of them adopt the .standpoint of idealism or wlial 
is often called the “perennial philosophy”. 

Radhakrishnan ob.serve.s: 

In a .sense, as Hegel .said, all philosophy is idealistic, lu con- 
trasting appearance, and reality, fact and trutli, existence and 
essence, it is led to admit an ideal world beyond the pheno- 

’ F. S. C. Niinhrop, The Taming of the .Malions. Cl’, also 7'he Lngk of the 
Sciinees and the Humanities. 

V, S.i.'.'Naitiivop, The Meelta/; of East and West, 

* F. Tbilly and L. Wood, A History of Philosophy, p. (i;53. 

’s F. S. C. Northrop, TAe Afwtws of ifio.d niKntWf, p. 4. 
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THE UNDERLYING UNITY 


menal. Even absolute materialism is idealism, though of a 
crude kind, for the matter to which all existence is reduced 
is not concrete reality but an abstract idea.^^ 

To this he adds: 

If we are not carried away by the noise of the controversy 
among the philosophical sects, but watch the deeper currents 
which are shaping' them, we seem to find a strong tendency 
to insist on the insights of idealism, though, of course, the 
language and the style are different.^® 

As one interested in discovering unity in philosophy from 
the standpoint of idealism, in the sense of “the perennial philo- 
sophy”, it is but natural that he should select the field of religion^® 
for his searching encpiiry; for religion is pre-eminently the 
repository of the wisdom that philosophers of this particular 
type of idealistic persuasion seek. In this he is fundamentally 
in agreement with another great savant of contemporary India, 
Dr. Bhagavan Das, the author of the famous (in India) book 
The Essential Unity of All Religions. Dr. Bhagavan Das declares 
that not only in the principles of religion but in all human 
wisdom, including science, the proclamation of a unity that 
exists in the deirth of all human experience and thought can be 
heard. 

Now, to come back to Radhakrishnan, if sometimes he pro- 

** An Idealist View of L\fe, p. 16. 

^•'■Ibid, p. 17. ' 

It is intt-restiiiff lo nolo that modern reform movements in Hinduism 
have taken a very keen intere.st in Comp.arative Religion. Monier-Williams 
describes tll(^ iiiunder of the Br.ahmo-Samaj movement. Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, CIS “perhaps the first e.arne.s't-tnindcd invc.'Jtigator in the .Science of Com- 
parative Religion that the world has produced” — See A. G. Bouquet, Hinduism. 
p, 123._ 

■ r* Gf. “I'hose who wish to see Discord, will see Discord only. Tho.se who 
wish impartially to CKaminc both sides of the question, will sec both justly. 
They will discern tlie Truth, which always stands in the mean between opposite 
extremes: viz. the Truth of essential unity in superficial Diversity, in religious 
as well its in scientific thought. Such unity is established by the mediation of 
philosophy. . . . To recognize that Unity in the Essentials of all Religions, 
is to ])romote tlie cause of civilization.” Bhagavan Das, The Essential Unity 
of All Jieligiuns, p, l-t, 

'i'lic discovery of religiou-s unity of Man as a potent force for fostering unity 
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claims the unity of all philosophy, at other limes he Iries to slnnv 
forth its diversity. He seems to adopt u staiidjioinl not dissi- 
milar to Northrop’s, and often writes emilraslins- ihe jn-edo- 
ininant tendencies of Eastern and Western philosophies. Observes 
Radhakrishnan, “While the dominant feature ol Eastern thoniiht 
is its insistence on creative intuition, tlte ^Vestern systems .tre 
gcnertilly eliaracterized by a greater .adherence to criliettl in- 
telligeiicta”*'' But he cautions us aifainst pressinp,- tliis distinction 
Loo closttly, because “it is relative :ind not absolute’'. “It describes 
the cliief tendencies,” he adds, “and tliere are in lin-t many 
exceptions. It is only a cpicstion of tlie disirihution of emjiha- 
sis.”"* 

I, ike Bhagavan Das, Radhakrishnan tdso htis ;i notion of tmiiy 
in diversity, which enables him to continually move ihnu tlie 
second position, that is, the position of ilistinetions, htiek to the 
first jiosilion, namely that of unity. He asserts that the distinctions 
arc real, and not to be lightly passed over nor to be ilisinisscd 
as in.significant, bvit he also points to a groimd miity tli.a lies 
behind and beneath all distinctions. He believes that a ilLdogi- 
cal interchange between dilVercnl systems of ideas is possible. 
“Though Asia and Europe arc dillercnt,” he tvriic.s, “thi'v rtre 

of mankind has Iifon finphasi/.ed by Uaclliakvishnan also in many ways. He 
declares, "Whitt! the prnpltt!! fniinders of religions decl.are iliat the cnniinniiiiy 
is w'orUhviete ami make iii/ dislinrtinn helwacn Jt-w and (Ji niile, Chi rk iinti 
barharian, the liiulers in religion deelart; that llu: greatness of une's own t i t i tl 
ami group is the enil and coereion and violence art* tin- wavs to it." luiitrin 
Hdijiiims mill H ‘1/ioiigIii, p, 39. 

Ill his oivn pot.’l’s way, Tagore also gives expression to the same sentiie.ent 
and to the same faith in his Hihat r.cctures, pnliiislted imdei the title, T/.r 
JifU/im of' Mmt. 

An idcidist dew of Life-, p. U!.). 

t® Unfortunately, Uadhakrislinan himself does not exenise vitlia iciit i.iie 
in illustrating this dorlrine of distinetioiis Ijy examplts. lot iu.t.uue, i.i i.sn 
place he writes, “From the Kocratic insisleitce on tlie com eiit to !\o^,e)i■■. 
inalhcmalical logic, the history of Western pliilosopliy h.is Is' n a .>ip:,tei 
illustration of the primacy of tlie. logical.'’ *1m lihuiUst I'ieiv tij l.i/i:, p. I'W. 
Elsewhere lie writes, "The great philosophers at hnit tli.it the maitir <•oiivie- 
tions of life art: horn of intuition. .Socrafes, for example, prefei red to n st his 
cast: not on iiidiietivc evkleiite from ohservctl faeb hut tiom .ugunuul 1 t nl 
on axioms and intuitions. 'I'he voice of the iimer demon t:ouiiied for iiiii; mon' 
tiiau external perception or Io,gieal reasoning."’ Ibii!. p. IMi. the iio.lai 1- 
explanation for tliis mistake is that the doeirines of distim tion? ami units m i 
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not SO completely cUfFerent as to disallow an interchange of goods, 
material and spiritual.” He goes further and points out, im- 
mediately below the statement just quoted, that this sort of 
dialogical relation is possible just because deep down, beneath 
all distinctions, there is a ground of unity. “This interchange 
has occurred throughout the centuries and points to the under- 
lying unity of the human mind.’’^^ This is how he could say, 
“The fountain-heads of the Vedas, including the Upanishads, 
in the East and Socrates and Plato in the West, set forth this 
creed in luoad and flexible terms.”^® Thus he tries to maintain 
the doctrine of unity as well as the doctrine of distinctions in 
the study of Comparative Philosophy. 

liadkakrishmn’s Qualifications for being a Comparative Philosopher 

Radhakrishnan is remarkably well-versed in both Indian 
and Western philosophies. That is undoubtedly the first requisite 
for a comparative philosopher. It is a known fact that too many 
scholars in the field of Comparative Philosophy are handicapped 
by their inadequate knowledge of one or the other of the two 
great philosophical traditions. One who has read Radhaltrish- 
nan’s works even cursorily will agree with Prof. P. T. Raju when 
he declares: “There are few scholars like him, who have grasped 
the spirit of Eastern and Western thought alike.”^® The late 
Professor C. E. M. Joad, in his book setting forth certain aspects 
of Radhakrishiian’s philosophy, known by the title, “Counter- 
Attack from the East”, describes Radhakrishnan as a “liaison 
officer between two civilizations”,®® and assures us that for this 
post he “possesses a rare combination of qualities”, for “to the 
European he seems a child of the West”®^ and at the same time 
“in all essentials he remains the Hindu sage.”®* Because Radha- 
krislman can speak to the East and to the West in language that 
each can imderstaiid, the late Professor J. PI. Muirhead called 
him a “philosophical bilinguist”.®® In view of the fact that he 

u Kasleni I{di<;ioiis and U'eslmi Thought, p. 115. 

An htcalhl View of Life, -p. 

11. T. Raju. Hcatht Thought of India, p. 331. 

-II (.1 V.. M. ,]odd, Cuuiikr-Allack from the Ea.1t, -p. 39. 

=> Ihid, p. 39. 
p. 41. 

“Mu lia.s the ran; qualification of being equally wcll-verscd in the great 
I'Ainipt'an and the not less great .Asiatic, tradition which may be said to hold 
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can initiate an intelligent anti intelligible discnuisc l^et^v(:x•n 
Eastern and Western thought in general, Radhakrishnan is in 
a supremely favoured position to make a v-aluable contriiujfion 
to the study of Goinparalive Philosophy. 

Purpose Comparative Philosophy Serves ? 

M'liis (juestion tve shall answer with special reha'cncc to tin* 
thought of Radhakrishnan. Hut the answer will partly <lcpend 
on the atiswer to the cptestions, “\sdiat purpost; any pliilosophy 
serves ?” and “what is the aim of philosophy ns philosophy 
'I'wo broad answers can be given. Oiu' is given by Professor Win. 
Pcpperell Montague and the other by the left wing Hegelians. 
Radhakrishnan .seems to sub.scribe to both views. Professor 
Montague, deliucs tlie lunctiou of philosophy as vision, lie 
arguevs for substituting the enquiry as to the “tvhat” for the 
enquiry as to the “which.”--'’ The job of pliilosophy is not to deal 
with facts — which is the work of science, but to give us a vision 
of meaning and purpose of life, of existence ami of the universe. 
There is no doubt that Prof. Montague's contention is very- 
relevant and acquires more and more .significance in the present 
state of philosophy. 

Radhakrishnan lias something to .say wliich is very siinilar 
to Professor Montaguc’.s deiinition of philosophy as vision. 
Qiioting Touehstone’s cjucstion to Gorin in ^rl.t J'ok Like It, “Hast 
any philosophy in ihe.e shepherd ?” ho CDniment.s; 

Shakespeare metms by pliilosophy not a system of tilistracl 
thought or a technical diseipliiu- of the schools Juit an attitude 
of mind which can he best deseribwl as “idealistic.” Have 
you that spiritual dimension to your being, that mood of 
reflective enquiry and self-coulemplatifin Philosophy 

i.s undcnstandiug, contemplation, insight, and a philosojiher 
can find no re.sl until he gains a view or vision of the world 
of things and persons which will enable lum to interpiet the 
manifold experiences as cxpre.ssivc, in some sort, (4' a purpose.-'* 

in aulution In-tiveeii tlicni the- spiriuiii! ivisiioni (iflln; ant! el'llins ■.'I'c.jLni!' 

as a philosophical Ihlinguist iiiiim it.” — Miiirin-ad's resiew ol .lii JilniItU Vim 
of /.i/l-, in I Jihbert. Journal, t.>ct(ihi-r, 19H2. 

I’lfpperdl Montague, “Philosoiihy as Vision," in 'I'lie 
Vol. XUV, Number I, Oi'tohcr IKkl. 

«7iW, p. II. 
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In the vision-ic function of philosophy, comparative study, 
undoubtedly, can be fruitfully employed. For in gaining a vision 
it is better to draw from the riches of the philosophical experien- 
ces of the whole of mankind than to depend exclusively on one 
particular tradition. Such is Radhakrishnan’s position. 

The other answer as to the aim of philosophy, we said, is given 
by the left-wing Hegelians. That answer is that philasoi^hy is to 
serve the practical ends of human society.®*’ We select Marx as 
the propounder par excellence of the doctrine that the purpose 
of philosophy should be practical, but we do not mean to ignore 
the fact that there ai'c other equally eligible candidates who 
could adorn the role. Any left-wing Hegelian, and supremely 
Dewey, could just as well have been chosen as the spokesman 
of this point of view. But wc were persuaded in om- selection of 
Marx chiefly by considering Ins well-known dictum, “Hitherto 
philosophers have variously interpreted the world, the real task 
is to change it.”-® As a matter of fact that tradition in philosophy 
which had been distinctly influenced by religious purposes had 
always had a practical point of view, although the practical 
there was that which concerned the salvation of the soul. 

“To the Indian mind,” writes Radhakrishnan, “philosophy 
is essentially practical, dealing as it does with the fundamental 
anxieties of huntan beings, which are more insistent than abstract 
speculations. We are not contemplating the world from outside, 
wc are in it.”®® It is notew'orthy that pragmatism or pi’acticabi- 
lity was characteristic of all ancient Indian thinkers, but parti- 
cularly it was of the essence of the Buddha’s teachings. Hiriyanna 
speaks of the Buddha thus: “Deliverance from pain and evil 
was his own concern and he neither found time nor need to 
unr.avcl metaphysical subtleties. FIc tvas thus eminently practical 
in his teaching.”®" The practical orientation of Radhakrishnan’s 

Radluikrislinan writes about Marx’s pliilosopliy, “Tlie tc.st of all truth is 
pnietical, . . , Marx adopt-s what is Imown as the pragmatic character of 
truth.” Keligion (mi Sociely, p. 27. 

lilcventh thesis against Feuerbach. Cf. Religion and Society, p. G(,l. 

The. Spirit in Man, {Contemporary Indian Philosophy). 

M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 137. Thu Buddhu tells his 
disciples lliat surely he knew more than he had told them, “.Ait id wlicrcfore, 
my disciples, have I not told you that ? Because, my disciple.s, it brings you 
no protit, because it docs not conduce to progrcs.s in holiness, because it does 
not lead to ihe turning iVain the earthly, to peace, to knowledge, to llliunina- 
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j)hilosophy and that of Marxism is, ho\vevt,'i', very (liflert'nt ; 
Marx was a materialist, who explained conse.iimsncss in terms 
of material, dialectical processes, and Radhakrishuau is an 
idealist, for whom consciousness is a si'lf-existettt snljstancc. 
Accordingly the ways in which they respcctiva-Iy seek to gi\'e shape 
to their practical outlook on philosophy dilfer cxjnsidt'raldy. 
For Radhakrishnan ; 

The supreme task of our generation is to give a soul to the 
tvorld-consciousness, to develop ideals and institutions neces- 
sary for the creative expression of tin; worUl’s soul, to tnmsmit 
these loyalties and impulses to future generations and train 
them into wurld-cilizens'.®' 

It is precisely here that Comparative Philosophy comes in, 
for it has its place in fostering a new world-conscionsness. Marx's 
materialistic view of consciousness and Radh;ikrishnan's idealistic 
view of the same result in what each calls “true humanism” 
and “new humanism,” respectively. A new humtuiisin, Radha- 
krishnan feels is already “on the liorizon,”®* 'Phis new humanism 
is to appear as the result of “ti new cultural synthesis”, that is, 
by conihining all tin; existing spiritual, monil and social values, 
tmd not as in Marx by declaring tlumi to be false, and then, 
after annihihiting them, by establishing “true” ones in their 
place. One of the noteworthy fetitures of Radhakrishmtn as a 
thinker is ihal he does not encourage any violent rupture witli 
the existing body of ideas or break witli llio existing jxitteru of 
life. It is not that lit' is just e.onservalit’e, Inil lluit he believes that 
juogn;ss h:is to lake jdace in organic eoutinuiiy with tlie p.tst 
and that it has to proceed by symhetie inclusion of as many 
things as possible. This is wliat he implies when lie speaks of the 
“mobilization of the wisdom of the workP’,'’*'* uliieh ougiit now 
uiul hereafter to he undertaken consciously and witli deliin r.uion 
rather than ha]3i)en naturally as a result of ilu' ehaner inter- 
courses of people. In tliis way “We must evolve ideals, ii.ibits, 
and sentiments whirh would enable ns to build up a world 

tiem, to iiirv.ina; tlu'i’eCoiv Jt.'ive I not ilivlaml it uuut yaii.'' Qa.aiO iVni!! 
OldriiI.nii;, JluJJha, by Iliriy.rtiua, in Oiitlms nf InJum Phih'uJ'hv, ji, l.!7. 

'■^^ Eaikrn tuid Wfskrii ThoitghU p. vm- 
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community, live in a cooperative commonwealth ... This 

is the nature of the practical task that Comparative Philosophy 
has to perform. 

2. Radhakrishnan as Historian ov Indian Philosophy 

To be a historian of Indian Philosophy, like being the historian 
of any other philosophy, is cognate with the role of comparative 
philosopher. Whether it be for the enrichment of the vision-ic 
aspect of philosophy or for the reinforcement of its practical 
power to achieve synthesis of cultures, “the soul” of each system 
of thought, that is “the factor of individuality” in it, “without 
effacing the special features of that philosophy” must be studied.-**’ 
Professor S. K. Saksena is right in saying, “it is necessary, there- 
fore, to try to discovei' — as a preliminary step for a perhaps 
later stage of synthesis — the distinctive and unique traits of each 
system of thought representative of a culture before an attempt is 
made towards a rapprochement of them.”®® 

In short, the demands of Comparative Philosophy itself will 
make a man, who undertakes a fruitful study of it, a historian of 
philosophy. The converse is also true: this condition will make 
scholars like Radhakrishnan historians of philosophy with a 
difference, because they do not, and cannot, separate their task 
of historical investigation from their interest in the ultimate 
purposes of comparative study. 

How Does Radhakrishnan Pursue this Historical Study of Indian 
Philosophy ? 

Raflhakrishnan explains rightly that there are ttvo difl'erent 
ivays in which a historical study of philosophy can be pur.sucd : 
according to the one, we disinter the past from its antique settings 
and make it living, while according to the other, ^vc treat the 
jhist as past, and our concern is only for the accuracy of historical 
details.**’ Radhakrishnan has chosen the first way, which makes 

Ihitl. p. viii. 

■'*' S. K. Saksena, The li'alure of Comciuusness in Hindu Philosophy, p. 7. 

**« Ibid, p. 8. 

K:i(tliakiis!inan is guiilcd by the principle that Hegel enunciates for the 
study of history, “The history of ithilosophy in its true meaning deals not with 
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I him more of a philosophical historian of Indian Phihtsopliy than 

a mere academic historian. To study history in tliis way is a task 
of “creative logic”, “a task which invohrs not mendy descrip- 
tions and expositions, but a constructive synthesis, to elfect which, 
i the, .syntliesizer must pay great attention to the logic of idca^. 

draw' inferences, suggest explanations and tiirnmlaie theories 
w'hich wmdd introduce some order into the sliajielcss mass ol’ 
unrelated facts.’ -"'* 

The second way of pursuing historical .study doi s not meet 
tvith Radliakrishnan’s approval, hh- criticizt's many hisioiituis 
of philosophy as mere fossil-hunters or “l•.^gpi(•kel'■.'‘ Sn he 
writes: “A inert; linguist regards the views of mieicui Indian 
I i!* thinkers ns .so numy ftjssils lying .seatlered thionglmnt the uji- 

heaved and fanlty strata of the history of ]diilosoph\ , and from 
this point of view any interpretation which makes tln-m alive 
f and signilicanl is dismissed as far-feieln-d and nmnie. “-'*** He 

insists that a “historian of philosophy nmst appmaeli his task, 

, not as a mere philologist or even as a scholar Inil as a philosopher 

who tises his selmlarship as an instrument to wrest from ^\■ords 
tiie tliunglits that tmderlie them.”*'' Hegel has some unkind 
words for these non-philosopliical historians of plnlnsophy, 
w'hom hi; likens “to animals tvhieh htive listened to all llte tones 
in some music, hut to w'ho.sc senses the unison, the liannmiy 
of their tones havt; not penetrated.’'" I’o the philologist, the 
view.s of ancient thinkers art; liissils to be recordetl, catalogutsl 
and assigned to their apin-opritue thought tleptisits; to file 
philosojilit;!- they art; signilieaut only in so far as they 
throw light on the jiresent problems. The endt;avour to 
cxliume thi; rorjiscs of the ]iast seems to Radhakrislnuin 
irrcli;vant, anil even inaiipropriatt; to the jihilosojiher’s voca- 
tion. Too many^ liistorians of jiiiilosoiiiiy are iihilologists, or 
inen with some other kind of mental equipment and interest 

the past, but with the eternal and veritable present; aiid in its results rtrsembli's 
not a niusetim uf tilM-rratiuns of the hninan inlelleei. Inn a jenithi rtn of Kwi- 
like ligure.s rejiresenting : v.arioiis stages of the irnmaneni loiiic of aH btmian 
thought.” /.ttgiV by Hegel, VVallaee’s iranslatimi. Quoted by Radhaiiiahnan 
ui Indian Philowphj'i \’ol. If p, 5i. 

““ Indian PhilosepkVf V’ol, I, p, fi72. 

p, 671. ’ 

:«m/,p.67L 


IhU. p. 072. lit 
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than those that would help them gain a pliilosophical compre- 
hension of past philosophy.^® 

History of Philosophy as Philosophy 

Philosophy is to be discovered in its history; but it is no easy 
task to discover it there. It requires not only a deep reflective 
understanding of the philosophical ideas to be met with in the 
writings of past philosophers, but also a personal encounter with 
the philosophers themselves, so that we may get to the meaning 
that lies even behind their words. Radhakrishnan observes: 
“The philosophies are not sets of propositions conclusive or 
mistaken, but the expression and evolution of a mind with which 
and in which w'C must live if we wished to know how the systems 
shaped themselves. He insists that “doctrines of particular 
schools are relative to their environment and have to be viewed 
together.”'*'* In another place he writes: “They have no sense 
apart from when and by whom and for whom they were meant.”*® 
Elaborating further the need of personal encounter, he continues : 

The formulators of philosophical systems are not abstract 
thinkers or anonymous beings without birthdate or dwelling 
place. The date of a thinker and the place of the origin and 
growth are not external labels tacked on to systems, merely 
for placing them in pi’oper chronological order. Like all thought 
philosophical thought belongs to the context of life. ...To 
understand their thought we must learn to feel and under- 
stand their world. . . . Only in that way can we understand 
their living effective communion with us.*® 

A i>hilosophcr’s views are to be seen as answers that he gave to 
the particular cpicstions that his age put to him.*’ “Wc must 

With no disre-spcct nic.iut to the other well-known historian of Indian 
Fhilo.sophy, Prof. .S, N. Dasgupta, we might urge that the diflercnce between 
him and Radhakiishnan in their respective approaches to the problem, is 
that the latter develops a special point of view, a philosophy through tlie 
liistorical study, vvlille the former remains historian. This is not to undor-rate 
the valui' of Dasgupia’s monumental service to the study of the history of Indian 
philosophy. 

r-’ Indian Philosophy, A'ol. I, p. 5C. 

/iiW, p. .'){). 

I’ragmtinis of A Clonft’ssion, in. Schilpp, Op. Cit, p. 12, 

Ibid, p. 12. Indian Philosophy, Yo\, 1, p, 51). 
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recognize the solidarity of philosophy with hislor)-, of imcllecUial 
life with social conditions.”*® 

Radhakrishnau adopts the unique method of reconstructing 

the. philosophers of the past in tlicir euviicinuient, the idiilo- 

sophers themselves and not just their thoughts. This, ag.iin, 
i.s not a mere objective task witliout the historian's jrersoual 
involvement in th<> hisuiry of philo.sophy. A UK-rely <il)i<'etive task 
would not lie pluhjsophical. Neither do we have .sidlicieut material 
to prosecute sueii an olijitetive study sueee.ssfully, Ijeeaust; “.so 
itnhistorieal, or perhajis .so ullra-pliilo.sophieal wa.s tlu' nature 
of the ancient Indian that we know more aliout the pliilnsopliies 
tlian about the iiliilosojihers.”*** 

This metiiod inctins discovering the philosopluT himself, as 
an (‘xiste.nt thinker, in relation to tiie enviroiuuent and in oi'ganic- 
contiimity with history, the philosopher as a whole, rttther than 
his jihilosophy. d’his is the criterion which he employs through- 
out his study of the history of Indian Philosophy for probing tlu; 
thought of the past from tin* hoary antiquity of the \'edas down 
to file cfiinparative!)- recent times of the .scliola.sties {AiMiJw). 
Ill this way Radhakrishnau seeks to bring hack to life the great 
scens of the Upanishads, tiu; great commeuuuorSj like Sauktira 
and Ramanuja, the great philosopliieal reformers like Ihuldha 
and Mahavira. As .Radhakrishiuui .says: “We tend tosee .Soerates 
with the eyes of Plato, or Plato with the eyes of Aristotle or 
Ploiuus.”*’" Wliat is needed is to disinUT “the origiiitil genius'’ 
whoever he happens to he- from the “.seliolaslic e.spJatiutious,'’' 
which “overwhelm” his leaehtng.'’' .Wmed with this eriterion, 
Radhakrislmaii to the chagrin ol'.some literal-minded scholastics 

of modern India lias never itesiiated to enter upon very eontru- 

versial Issues or to olfer a daring solution to them. 

Radhakrishnau is aware that fmrling pihilosoj'ln in it,-, history 
is a task that involves some perils. Tlie criteria of rccon^tnn iing 
tlie thinker.s of the past iiutsl he gnideil hy •omctiiing mure 
than arbitrary choiecs or suhjeeiive inclinations, l-ur this his 
mrswer is, “The only .safeguard a.gain.st this ri-k is through the 
adoption of the comparative meilioiL We should then be .dile 

JMd, p. 5(i. « Ibid, p. ,‘j7. 

“ Indian VliUosoldtji Voi. I, p. 674- {Appendix), 
o Ibid, p. 674 (Appendix). 
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1 () bring out what is characteristic of each tradition and appreciate 
its value. 

The comparative method will be more fruitful, if it is itself 
guided by an apriori concept of the organic development of 
thought — which latter is an implicate of the notion of history as 
an organic development, as is held by Radhakrishnan—than if 
it were to be an independent method of comparing dead doctrines 
with dead doctrines, in mutual isolation. One of the most daring 
reinterpretations which Radhakrishnan attempts by this double 
criterion is that of Buddha and his doctrines. Speakmg about 
Buddha he says: 

For a revelation of the struggles of the spirit and the experiences 
of the soul, Buddha had ready to hand that supreme work of 
the Indian genius, the Upanishads. Early Buddhism is not an 
absohitely original dochine. It is no freak in the evolution 
of Indian thought. Buddha did not break away completely 
from the spiritual ideas of his age and country.*® 

He goes on to argue in length that “early Buddhism" is only 
a restatement of the thought of the Upanishads from a new 
standpoint."®*^ It is clear that Radhalu-ishnan is following a 
trend of interpretation established by Bhandarkar, Stcherbatsky, 
Oldenberg and Bloomfield, though he goes further. Both 
Bhandarkar and Stcherbatsky think that “Ujianishadic specula- 
tion may in a sense be regarded as having prepared the way for 
the peculiar teaching of Buddhism.”®® Oldenberg and Bloom- 
field suggest that both the Upanishads and Buddha’s teach- 
ings are expressions of the same Indian mind; hence the general 
resemblance between the two.®® Prof. Fliriyanna observes: 
“often Buddlia simply carried to their logical conclusions tenden- 
cies which we discover already in the Upanishads.”®’ On any 
reckoning Radliakrishaan has done a remarkably ingenious 

Ibid, p. G74 (Appendix). 

hidiim Philoso/dff, \’ol. 1, p. ZGO. 

“iiiV/, p. 361. 

BlKiiidarlcnr, into the Early History of India, p. 361; Stcherbatsky, 
Central Comeptian of Buddhism, pp. 68-69. rcfciTcd to by M. I-Iiriyanna, Op, Cit., 
p. 135. 

lUciomfidd, Religion of the Veda, pp. 2-3; Oldenberg, Buddha, p. ,63. 

6' M. Iliriyaiina, Qp. Cit., p. 135. 
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artistic job of reconstructing Buddha the man and phiiosopiier, 
taking into account the “diflicuity tliat we do nol possess any 
written records of Buddha’s teachings. ”’''® I'Vn- instance, Bnddlia's 
celebrated silence on questions relating to Ultimate Reality, 
wliicli has always led scholars to think that he was tin agnostic, 
is re-interpreted by Radhakrishnan in a most imsitiNa; way so 
as to make it look like a mark of nothing Init his transcendent 
faith. However, in Radhakrishnau’s method of ve-interpretation 
there is rather too much free imagination to serve the interi'sts 
of critical accuracy. Although it ran be malnt;iined, ;is the 
scholars mentioned above do maintain, tlnit Bndtlliism “shttres' 
with Brahmanism its dominant religious idctis”/''’ it still caitnot 
be denied tliat Buddhism’s practical reforms, “concerning both 
doctrine and life, are in good jiart dirccti'd against 
Brahmanism."®^ To quote Prof. Hiriyanna: “Tims, the whole 
tenor of the early Upanishads is against belief in a personal God ; 
Buddha dismisses that conception altogether. Again according 
to many statcment,s in tliem, the.s(rlfis too negatively conceived — 
as devoid of all attributes; Buddlia eliniinahs the conception 
of self a I togc tl ler, "®‘- 

'riuis, need it be said that Radltakrislmau’s -way of searching 
for philosophy in its history, being a liighly imaginative enter- 
prize, involvc.s great dangers ?®® It is quite apparent that 
Radhakrishnan often succumbs to the temptation to be let! away 
by his own criterion, treading too heavily on uncertain gnmnd 
at times, when lie would have done well to he wary. He ti'ans- 
Ibrms the coneept of organic, growth of thought, unknowingly 
perhaps, into a rigitl concept of uniform growtli, .so that ulti- 
mately we encounter the rather unconvincing procedure of 
making all the philosoplier.s of ancient liulia look alike and say 
the same thing. Reconstruction of the philosojjher.s of the jiasl 
in lernis of the whole setting of their lives, and in teims of the 
Indian Philosnphy, Vol. I, p. Ci77 (AppeiKlix). 

Cf. A. B. Keith’s opinion, "It is quite legiiimaie to hold that lUuidlr.i ivas 
a genuine agnmiic''—J}uddhisl Phiiosophjt', p. 63. 

•'‘UiliKHutield, Op. Cit., p, 3, 
lbid.p. 2, 

“ Hiriyanna, OA Cit.i p. 13.7. 

“ Yet I’rof. T. It, V. Murti woulil adopt Rndliakrisluian’s line, at It a.M 
a.s far a.s tlie Madhyamika .School of Buddhiiiu is coricenieti. .See )iis, 7u 
Central Pkihsophtt oj Buddhism, p, M. 
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organic growth of philosophy need not result in the curtailment 
of their individuality and uniqueness as thinkers, factors which 
Radhakrishnan himself would insist are quite important. For 
instance, when he speaks of Buddha, saying that he was a 
Brahrnabhuta (that is, one who has become Brahman) that “he 
adopted an absolutist view of Ultimate Reality,”®^ etc. his 
conjecture is daring, but on any objective showing, rather 
questionable. It is a doubtful application of apriorism. 

But despite the errors to which it sometimes leads, the method 
of studying the history of philosophy adopted by Radhakrishnan, 
which we might, not inappropriately, describe as the “personal- 
encounter method”, is valid and richly fruitful, in that he has 
succeeded in making the ancient philosophers of India instead 
of ghostly characters, a living “panthoen of God-like figures”,®® 
with whom we can commune in a person to person way. 
Raclhakrishnan’s method of studying the history of Indian 
Philosophy could be well and aptly described in the following 
words, which we have borrowed from a certain writer : 

He (who discovers philosophy in its history) has to begin 
to think with him whom he discovers, not about him, and he 
is being judged by that, which he is trying to “size up”. In this 
dialogue the philoso2jher comes to life. History of philosophy 
is iihilosophizing itself, is philosophy, actual and existential. 
Otherwise as object science it would be nothing but a collec- 
tion of meaningless opinions.®* 

But Radhakrishnan also reminds one of the dangerous nature 
of this kind of study of the history of philosophy that the same 
writer warns us of.®' Both Plato and tlegel knew that the jiroper 
way to study the thought of another is through dialectic, or to 
put it in simjilc words, through conversation with that another 
by constant exchange and re-exchange of positions till an identity 
of views is obtained. This method is not unknown in the Indian 
tradition also. 'Phe Upanishads themselves and the Bliagavadgila 
exemplify this dialectical, or more aptly^ dialogical, manner of 
proceexliug towards the discovery of truth. As one who has 

“ P, f. Bajial, .'.’.'Tfltl Tears Foreword by Iladliakiishnan, jj. xi. 

‘f' Imlhn Philnsophy, Vol. 1, p. 54, 
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subjected himself diligently to the disciplines of both I’huo and 
Hegel, and to the Indian traditions, it is undcT-standable that 
Radhakrishnan has developed a dialectical method of dealing 
with the philosophical figures of the past. 

Personal encounter with the philosophers of tlie past is not to 
objectively establish the truth about tlieir views, which is only 
of secondaiy importance, but to see if they olli'r us a plants for 
our own philosophical existence. While we "exi'ierimcnt” witli 
ihein, we experiment with our own existenee, I'he rvriter wliosc 
words we quoted above says again: 


Philosojihy and philosophical existenc.e are insejiarable, 
bceanse, milikc llie scientist, the philosoplier experiments with 
existence. Socrates’ existenee was to Plato wliat an object- 
experiment is to the scientist. 1’iie verification of philosophy 
consisus in the po.ssihility whether or not your own existence is 
possible in the world revealed through it.*''’ 


It is possible for us to ehoose philosophers of the pa.st, those 
whom we have neither seen nor heard, as ohjeets of our philo- 
sophical experiment. By making use of the traditions about tliem 
and whatever materittl we may happen to have lliat will give us 
an adequate idea of their philosojihy anti philosophical persona- 
lity, we can bring them hark to life and enter into a dialogue with 
them, By this dialogue our own philosophical .standpoint heeomes 
more and more <:le;irly defined. We heeome pliilosopher.s. 

Ill truth all i')hilo.S(jphy is the result of sueh dialogue; in other 
words, all pliilo.sophy originates dialectically. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that dialogue, is a two-way relation. Otte gains only to 
the extent one c.ontrilnttes, one does not approach the history 
of philosophy like a tabula rasa. It wouhl he an inductive fallacy 
to think that one cun discover philo.sophy in its histtn'v without 
previously having had a philosophy. Yet it would he equally 
faUaeious, au<l a very serious breach of the rules of dialeciies, to 
foist our prceonceivctl philosophy upon what we professedly dis- 
cover in history, 'riiis latter is the hum? of most Marxist iulerpre- 
tat ions of the dcvelopinetit of philosophical thought. Xot only the 
Marxists, hut many others witha so-called “systetaatie approach” 
lend themselves to the .same error. As sv'c have imUeated above, 
Radhakrishnan himself is not wholly innocent of this fault. 

p. 22 . 
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We must distinguish between dialectic in the sense of 
“dialogical”, which is undoubtedly its original meaning, and 
dialectic in the currently popular sense of the term. We use 
it here only in the first sense. For us it means, not the relation 
between unknown quantities or “classes”, which existed in the 
past, but a living relation of the present — ^though the dialogue 
is with the personalities of the past— so that the philosopher, 
who is undertaking the study of the past, is himself a term in 
that relation. To use Martin Buber’s famous phrase, it is an 
“I-Thou” relation, not an I-It relation, or an It-It relation. The 
other term in this dialectical or dialogical relation is also always 
personal. Admittedly, Radhakrishnan has not used these very 
terms, which we are employing here, to describe his method. 
But one thing is clear and indisputable; he has made use of a 
method which cannot be characterized equally well by any 
other terms. We are only making explicit what is implicit in his 
procedure, giving it a name that fits. 

Is there Progress in Indian Philosophy ? 

The problem as to whether there is progress in Indian philo- 
sophy or whether there should be progress is cognate with the 
problem as to what philosophy is in its history. This is a live issue 
in philosophical circles in India today.®** Before we come to 
Radhakrishnan, we shall mention a few of the answers that are 
usually given. On the one hand, the answer of the orthodox and 
the neo-orthodox schools is that all truth is found in what is 
already written and nothing more can be added to it. For them, 
the concept of progress is not germaine to the corpus of “revealed” 
truth and, therefore, not possible to be regarded as intrinsic to it. 
As such, it is also not permi.ssible to introduce anew “progressive 
thinking” into Indian Philosophy. Writes Professor G. R. 
Malkani: 

■Indian Philosophy is not progressive, just because the types 

of religious life, out of which it grew, are fixed and cannot be 

Tins •was one of the most hotly debated subjects in the session of tlic Indian 
Philosophical Congre.ss, held at Annamalai University in December, 1956, 
Read two articles in The Philosophical Qaarlerly of January, 1957, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 4: one entitled “Towards Re-orienting Indian Philosophy”, by Richard 
V. De Smet ; the other entitled “Does Indian Philosophy Need Re-orientation ?” 
by Narsingh Narain. 
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multiplied indefinitely, European Philosojfiiy in eonni.trison 
is progressive, because philosophy is conceived as a j)ur(;ly 
theoretical activity that must satisfy the intellect, biu that has 
no necessary or intrinsic connection to religion or life."'’ 

Professor Malkani contends that the test for value, to he ;ip|died 
to Indian Philosophy is not that of progress hut someihini> 
dillerent. 

'Pliere is only one test of a sysleni of thought lucHlerti or 

ancient, does it dissolve our tilthiuit<'. doubts, and make life 

in the truth possible ? It is not unlikely that we may have to 
revise our opinion of Indian Philosojihy. stagnant though it 
may be, if we search within it for the key to the highest form 
of living truth. ‘‘ 

At the opposite extreme is the school of the ultra-isrogressives. 
who argne that because Indian Philositphy i.s a body of static 
and antiquated ideas, it will be well to lay it aside altogether and 
adopt scientific modes of thotight. 

Between tiiese two e.xtremcs are those who stand for “re- 
orientation” of Indian Philosophy. Among those who tidvoeale 
reorientation, some wish to use the categories and term.s (tf Indian 
Philosophy a.s the ground-tvork to build ;i new edifice njton, by 
filling them svith new meanings and signifieatuuis, A phiUi.sophs 
so formed, however, could hardly be called Indian, and the 
resistance to it ran be a]ipre('iated. Cithers protu'ed by makitig 
a selection t)f the ideas in Indiatt Philosophy and orientitig them 
towards an extrinsic end, an end that is brought in fnun f>ut- 
side its natural .scope. The Marxists .and the Tiiomisis, ttmong 
othens, arc busy doing this in tlieir respective -ivays. But, apart 
from the fact that the. organizing principles and the ends towauls 
which the orieivtation is made are alien .and not intnnsie.iliy 
developed from within the system of ideas i>resem in :mv branelt 
of Indhin Philosophy, they ignore, the hislorie.d j'eality td' ihe 
sitiuition, namely that the idtats they ineiine to select art; aesnalh 
the dead or inert ones with n<t eo.gni/al,»h' inilueiu e in philn- 
sophical thinking today in tint country, while what they Jiuiee 

"» “Pliilosophiwl Truth”, (Atldvess <■{’ the (.ieiK-ral Pn viticui to ti^- lialian 
Philosophical C'ongress, XXIV Sessioii, I’atiui, 1!M!), p. lUil '. 

''J /4W, p. 202. 
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to be defunct or peripheral happen in fact to be the living and 
central ideas. This factor acts as a drawback in all this type of 
thinking. It becomes more apparent in philosophical thought 
inspired by Marxism than in the other ones. Marxist writers — 
Mr. M. N. Roy, for example — who are bent on “reorienting” 
Indian Philosophy, ti-y to dig out bits of materialist ideas of the 
Gharvakas and others, long since buried under the ground, and 
to rehabilitate them as the really valuable elements of the Indian 
philosophical heritage, with which a new philosophy is to be 
forged.’^ Undoubtedly, to unlock ideas that have been long 
buried in the deep vaults of history, and to bring them to light 
is a wholly laudable enterprise. But how such excavated ideas, 
even granting that they have not changed their shape under 
the artful strokes of the excavator’s spade — or pen, — can help 
in the reorienting of living Indian Philosophy passes one’s 
comprehension. Perhaps if our ancient materialism can be 
proved to have a distinctive quality, that materialisms elsewhere 
do not have, and a unique message, then we might concede that 
it can be profitably employed in the reshaping of our thought. 
But no one has troubled to show that this is the case. It is as if 
one wants to prove that Indians too have had a materialistic 
philosophy, and that all good philosophy is materialistic. The 
purpose in going through all this labour seems to be apologetic, 
that is, to seek confirmation of the philosophical doctrines that 
these apologists subscribe to, by the principle of testimonium 
universalis, and point to the beginnings, despite its stunted growth, 
of a philosophy on the Indian soil, tliat allegedly bears out the 
philosophical dogmas in which they belieye, as a kind oipreparatio 
evangelka.’’'^ 

” Mr. M. N. Roy’s Essay, “Raclhakrishnan in tlie Perspective of Indian 
Philosophy” eontributccl to P. A. Sohilpp’s, The Philosophy of SampalH 
RadhalrUhnao, is a unique example of a ludicrous attempt to give materialist 
reorientation to Indian Philo.sophy. 

™ Mr. M. N. Roy writes: “The long process of the development of naturalist, 
rationalist, sceptic, agnostic and materialist thought in ancient India found 
its culmination in tlie Charvaka .system of philosophy, which can be compared 
with Greek empiricism, and as such is to be appreciated as the positive outcome 
of the intellectual culture of ancient India.” — P. A. Schiipp, Op. Cit, p. 562. 

Prof. Richard De Sinet, the Thomist, selects not the dead ideas of Indian 
Philosophy, but the living ones. Plowever, he uses them for his Thomist theo- 
logical ends. I’or instance, discussing the doctrine of pramana (revealed know- 
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There are yet some other contemporary Indian thinkers who, 
while they cannot be classed along with the spokesmen of 
reorientation, nevertheless advocate progress. They are dilfertmt 
from all those philosophers mentioned before in that they insist 
that progress does not imply introduction of innovations but only 
addition to the traditional systems of thought of the derncnls 
that are lacking in them. Their view is not that the existing 
nucleus is unwholesome but that it needs completion. They want 
to lift the present ramparts of Indian Philosophy, lengthen the 
cords of its tent so as to pitch it wider, and strengthen its stakes, 
with the result, that when it comes to the traditional philosophy, 
far from opposing it, they are found to be whole-hearted 
supporters of it. The following quotation will outline their 
position: “Originality lies in the discovery of nc\v methods of 
approach to our problems, and also in the application of some 
old methods or principles to some new problems. There is large 
scope for the latter kind of work in India because our ancient 
philosophers left out such work, which may be done now. For this 
purpose, the underlying principles of our philosophy should be 
definitely grasped. The direction of our ancient thought should 
be carefully noted.”’* 

These lines quoted are from Prof. P. T. Raju. Prof. Raju 
visualizes “a break with tradition” “to a certain extent” in this 
procedure, but not a complete break. This path will, however, 
involve less dependence on the ancient texts.’® “Rexpcct for 
tradition,” he declares, “may be cultivated only so long m it 
does not become an impediment to progress."’® But he also says 
that Indian tradition itself being one that has alway.s encouraged 
progress, introduction of new ways of thinking would nut in fact 
involve any break with tradition, but would only confirm its 
character. 

He answers the question why wc need progress in pliilusophy. 
“The modern philosopher is forcibly dragged into tlu; cmTcnt'of 

ledge), he writes, “Though found in a somewhat <*xiigg(;riued form in Sankara 
and other Advaitins, this admission is itself extremely valiiabli! and will liclp 
us to .avoid rationalistic pride and to remain open to tlie possibility tjf an 
infallible revelation.” Prof. De Sniet gives twelve .uigge-stions as to bow “to 
revive valuable doctrines of file past” and “to discover ‘the Ik-rennial Plu'in- 
sophy* inherent in this (Indian) heritage”-~7n(,'f(!H rhilosofiltkal Qiiarkdy, 

Januaiy, 1957, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, p. 240, pp. 25-26. 

P. T. Raju, /rfealiftic TViougAt p. 27. •« //nV/, p. 2fi. 
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social life, in which politics and economics are playing more 
and more important roles. He can hardly remain a passive 
spectator of it now.”’'' How do we get moral and social philo- 
sophies ? “. . .When the metaphysical principle is reflected in 
our moral and social experience,”’® answers he. 

What is Radhakrishnaii's Vieio of Process in Philosophy ? 

Broadly speaking Radhakrishnan’s view can be said to be the 
same as what we have described immediately above, with some 
significant differences, which we shall discuss, shortly. Prof. Raju 
is partly right when he writes about Radhakrishnan’s position in 
the following manner: “One may clinch the point thus: cither 
Radhakrishnan should say with the traditionalists that India’s 
Philosophy is su fficient in itself or that it is incomplete and needs 
transformation, application and expansion in those directions 
and to those fields of experience not covered by our ancient 
systematic philosophers.”’® And he adds, “I believe that 
Radhakrishnan would accept the second alternative,” 

Radhakrishnan is of the opinion that the awareness that 
traditional Indian Philosophy is pregnant with perennial truth — 
which awareness he himself shares — should by no means give 
cause to its protagonists to be found fighting against the march 
of time. The very changes implied in the patterns of culture and 
in the trends of thought outside the field of philosophy proper, 
are to be fully understood and rightly directed. He exhorts the 
orthodox representatives of Indian Philosophy thus : 

llie scriptures of an earlier age cannot answer the problems 
of our time. The great representatives of Indian culture were 
men of mobility and ceaseless adventure, and we are not loyal 
to their spirit if wc mark time in a world of perpetual move- 
ment by sitting still and chanting ancient hymns. We 
. cannot command the sun to stand still on the plains of 
Hindustan.®*' 

Though this c.xhortation rings with the tones of election 
campaign sjiceches, rather than with those of philosophy, it 

Ibid, p. 27. p. 27. 

"• P. T. Raju, “Riwlliakrishnan’s Influence on Indian Thought,” Article 
contributed to P. A. Schilpp, Op. Cit, j). 523. 

" Indian Philo-mphy, Vq\. 1, p. 55. 
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reveals a deeper aspect of his position than is at iirst aiipareiit. 
On the outside it would seem to be a polite manner of asking 
traditional philoSophei-s to kindly get out of tlie way and not be a 
hindrance to the progress of thought. Or it might scent that 
Radhakrishnan is reflecting a peculiar cultural situation in India 
where even efforts towards advancement in thought must: Itcar 
the imprimatur of traditional philosophy, a sitimlion tvliich 
necessitates a certain amount of legalistic pleading to get lliai 
stamp of approval, before we launch out on any scheme of 
thought calculated to bring about progress. It is neither of these. 
Radhakrishnan does not look upon progress as an end in it.sell', 
though he roundly censures those “ivho profess to he votari<_>s of 
truth” while “they understood by it merely the pious sophistries 
of the sacrosanct hair-splittings of this or that school of dog- 
matics”.®^ He tells Indian philosophers that, “instead of resting 
content with the foundations nobly laid in the past”, they should 
build a greater edifice in harmony with “ancient endeavour” as 
well as with “modem outlook”.®® 

We must point out, however, that there is a certain fallacy to 
which thinkers of this group — ^people like Professor Raju to a 
greater extent, and Radhakrishnan to a lessci' extent - lend 
themselves unwittingly. There ai’C indeed two ways in which we 
can define the function of philosoplty vis-a-vis cultunt. ( 1 ) .As 
infusing content into culture and guiding and directing its 
development; (2) as merely giving form to the content that has 
been poured into culture through other channels, as exjire.ssing 
and articulating culture, as making explicit what is imjfiieit in 
culture. When contemporary writers complain of certain laeunae 
in Indian Philosophy it Is not clear which of these two fuucli<3ns 
of philosophy they have in mind. If they feed that the iN’ant is in 
respect of the first, then it is tantamount to holding that a philo- 
sophy must be capable of supplying every content that a culture 
needs. That means philosophy is visualizctl as total. In that ease, 
the gap in Indian Philosophy, far from being a matter for regrtU, 
must be welcomed as highly advantagcoii.s, because no philosophy 
should become total. On the other hand, if it is felt that the lack 
is in. terms of the second function, then we might ask, wltat need 
is there for a philosophy to become a complete system, or system 
of systems, which has principles and categories adequate for the 
P/ii7ow/i/y), Vol. II, p, 771. /J/rf, p. 76fi. 
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purpose of giving form and expression to every possible content 
of culture ? In fact it is perfectly legitimate for a philosophy to 
negatively legislate about certain specific contents of culture or 
forms of experience, and rule them out as not meriting further 
investigation, so long as without them that philosophy can give a 
vision that has a “completeness” within itself.®* Also, the a 
jiriori prineijiles in terms of which it makes the ruling as to what 
is fit for its consideration and what is not fit must be consistent 
with the vision it gives. 

In fact, a philosophy may very well choose to restrict itself to 
its own selected field of experience and chosen universe of dis- 
course, tvliich alone in the eyes of that philosophy have validity. 
We can no more impugn it than wish it to expand its universe^ 
One is almost tempted to think that it is the polarity between 
contrary points of view as to what philosophy should be about 
and the contrary visions that they offer that makes the philo- 
sopliical enterprise meaningful in the end. Professor Raju asks, 
why was it necessary for Indian philosophers to make philosophy 
into tnokfasSstra, the science of salvation, and why is it that 
Sankara and his followers say “that cosmologies arc only conven- 
tions not to be taken too seriously” ?®‘* He adds “it is only through 
cosmologies that we develop a categorical scheme for the world of 
pluralities including the social.*’ When one realizes, as professor 
Raju obviously does, that it is not due to neglect or want of 
sufficient attention, but as a necessary implicate of the main 
ti'ends of their thought, that Indian philosophers have left out 
those fields of experience that are mentioned above, one would 
not ask this cpiestion. No philosophy can be expected to 
encourage developments that are contrary to its fundamental 
spirit.®® An apt sentence from the schoolman Madhusudana 

Pi'ofasor \V. T. Stace in iiis book. Time anil Elernily, argues, and very 
qincctly, that the distinctive uniqueness of religion and naturalism is that 
they give visions that are contrary to each other, from contrary worlds of 
experience, “Tire first is the vision of the world as moral and divine ortler, 
governed in the end by spiritual forces. The secoiul, which is derived from 
science, hut is not itself part of any science, is the vision of the world as com- 
pletely governed by blind natural forces and laws, wliich arc wholly indifferent 
to moral and spiritual ideals” — p. v (Preface). 

s' Schilpp, Of). Cil, p. .‘)2.3. 

S. K. Maitra in his book, The Spirit of Indian Philosophy, discussing the 
tiistirietivc feature of Indian Philosophy, says, “Philosophy for us is Moksa- 
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Sarasvati, quoted by Radhakrishnan, would clarify %vh;U the 
essential spirit of Indian Philosophy is. “The ultimate scope of 
all the munis, authors of these different systems, is to sujiport 
the theory of maya, and tiieir only design is to estaldish the 
existence of one supreme God, the sole essence, for these munis 
could not be mistaken, since they were omniscient.” 

If Indian Philosophy has not supplied criteria Iry which to 
explain and formulate the Icft-out aspects of our experiences, we. 
arc free to utilize— and many arc already utilizing- other 
philosophies that are found adequate to the task. A philosophy is 
not something to which one is expected to swear allegianc<>, and 
in favour of which one is supposed to renounce all cati'gories 
that do not belong to it, with the proviso piirliajis (hat they may 
be used if they are first baptized into its tradition and made part 
of it. If Indian Philosophy has taken the view (hat its only aim is 
salvation and that the realms of nature, society, etc. are tir be 
ultimately regarded as illusory {maya), having a mandate only 
so long as ignorance (avu/yd) lasts, we cannot change the state of 
affairs as far as that philosophy itself is concerned, but can only 
exercise our personal choice as thinkers, whether to acccjit this 
condition or to reject it. For the universe of discourse of Indian 
Philosophy comes to us as historically determined, and is 
thoroughly consistent within itself. One who refuses to abiile by 
this restrictive legislation of Indian Philosojihy can philosophize, 
if he so chooses, both within the Indian tratlition and without. 
It is only a matter for his pcnsonal, intellectual integrity, and for 
the consistency of his thought, that the visions gained inside and 
outside the tradition arc reconciled in some tvay. It beconu-s an 
existential problem for him. The philosoiihy he produce's as a 
result of the dialogue within himself, as the, holder of two alternate 
visions, is his philosophy. He may or may not he, able to overcome 
the contradictions that result from holding two different visions. 
In either case his philosophy becomes a confession and it has ft 
highly personal .significance. Radhakrishnan dcdar<;.s that his 
philosophy is such a confession. “My own writings,” he .say,s, “arc 
no more than fragments of a confcssion.”8’ “Fragments of a Gon- 

sastra, the science of salvation” p. 3. Such is also the unanimous verdict of 
all Indian philosophical writers, both ancient and modern. 

Indian Philosophy, Vo\.l,p. 4&; 

"Fragments of A Confcs.sion,” in P. A. Schilpp, 0/). eVh, p. 
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fession” is also the sub-title he has given to his long auto- 
biogi'aphical essay contributed to the volume on his philosophy 
edited by Professor Schilpp. 

Now to return to Radhakrishnan and to the question as to what 
manner of progress according to him there is or there should be 
in Indian Philosophy, we know that our philosopher speaks with 
two voices. Professor Raju also observes, “In Radhakrishnan’s 
philosophy two lines of thought are discernible; one assuming 
the self-sufficiency and self-completeness of Indian thought, 
and the other assuming its incompleteness and exhibiting a desire 
to incorporate elements from Western thought.”®® Surely there 
is a juxtaposition in Radhaki-ishnan’s thought in this respect, 
but we cannot agree that Prof. Raju’s presentation of the. nature 
of this juxtaposition is a correct one. On the contrary, in our 
view there is a co-existence of two conceptions of progress, the 
difference between which being so subtle that there is in 
Radhakrishnan’s mind itself a certain amount of alternation, 
confusion and lack of clearness. One of these has just been out- 
lined — that which Professor Raju holds — according to which 
progress means filling up the lacunae without involving a 
departure from the essentials of the traditional doctrines. The 
other is in a more si^ecific sense Radhakrishnan’s own concep- 
tion, which is often missed both by his admirers and critics alike. 
We might say that in actuality it is an extension of Radha- 
krishnan’s method of discovering philosophy in its history. Wc 
shall outline it briefly below; but a quotation from his writings, 
which is pregnant with relevant ideas, will illustrate what we have 
got to say. 

I-luman minds do not throw up sudden stray thoughts without 
precedents or ancestors: I-Iistoiy is continuity and advance. 
Tlicre is no sucli tiling as utterly spontaneous generation. 
’ Philosophic experiments of the past have entered into the 
living minds of the present. Tradition links generation one with 
anotlier and all progress is animated by ideas which it seems to 
supersede. The debt we owe to our sphitual ancestors is to 
.study them. Traditional continuity is not mechanical re- 
production; it is creative tran-sformation, an increasing 
approximation to the ideal of truth. Life goes on not by 
Schilpp, 0/1. Cil, pp. 522-23. 
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rei^roducing the past but by accepting it and by weaving It 
into the future in which the past undergoes a relu'rth. Tlu; maiji 
thing is to remember and create anew. Conlticius said; “He, 
who by re-animating the Old can gain knowledge of the Ni;.w is 
fit to be a teacher.”®® 

This passage gathers up and brings into focus much of what 
he has written on the subject in many scattered and sundry 
places. We can spell out his ideas in this wise: 

(1) Progress in philo.sophy is in continuity with tradition. 
This is the place for discussing — we do not howet-er jtropose to 
do it in detail — one a.spcct of Radhakri.shnan’s notion of history 
or dmlopment, which is remarkably similar to Whitehead's 
organismic notion of history. The organisiuic idea of develop- 
ment is certainly like the dialectical one in the Hegeiiuu sense: 
but with this important difl'crence: the direction of developjnent 
according to the organismic theory is turned inwards, it i.s an 
mgression, rather than a progression. There i.s no novelty that i.s 
not a product of this inward moving, ingressit'c development. 
Discussing this particular aspect of Whitehead’s philosophy, 
Radhakrishnan himself remarks, “The flow of events i.s u procc.ss 
in which all the past is gathered up and home along by the 
current into the present and the future.”®® Radhakri.shnati's 
notion of progress in philosophy is exactly the same as his notioti 
of progress in general, according to which the essence of devt*if>p~ 
ment consists not so much in progression as’ in iiigression. It i.s 
the selective difici'eutiation and transformation of something 
within the framework of the unchangeable, organic- wholt\ 
Corrolary to this main principle, we can state two more subsidiarx' 
ones: (a) Progre.ss being internal, the movement pertaining to 
it is always within the structural limits of a given reality and not 
from within outwards. (6) I'hcre can be no increase in tlie total 
content of truth in that reality. In rcsjiect of Indian philosopliv as 
standing for such a reality hci'e, it would mean firstly, that all 
tlie shifts in emphasis and movements of expansion that progn-ss 
implies are operative only within its historic bnuudarie.s ami 
secondly, that, in so far as it claims to be full in itself and to 
contain the whole wealth of the perennial jihilosophy no .sub- 
stantial addition to it can ever be made. But there c an he change 
"Fragments of A Confession” in Sehilpp, Op. Cit, p. 10. Ibid, p. 37. 
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of expression— and there ought to be that— which means not only 
change in language, but also in form and in the means of com- 
munication with each age. 

(2) Progress in philosophy is in the form of rebirth of the past. 
This conception, again, relates to all kinds of progress; but it is 
in a very special sense applicable, to the realm of philosophy. 
Rebirth of the past means creative tratisformation of it. This, 
however, does not involve the sanctification of old times or the 
glorification of ancient doctidnes, because it is conceived of as the 
dynamic regeneration of the truth which the past in its concrete 
wholeness enshrines and also transmits to the present. Besides, 
the past is not the strictly temporal past, but so to say, the eternal, 
living past, or to put it paradoxically, the past which is ahrays 
present.®^ It is the bearer and the vehicle as well as the integral 
concreteness of the whole of the dynamic tradition. The continu- 
ous rebirth of the past taking place in this way is essential so as to 
prevent the present from being isolated and rendered out-of-date. 
Rebirth of the past means creative repetition. Radhakrishnan 
describes it as the weaving of new patterns “into the stuff of 
repetitive energy”®® and as “the penetration of successiveness by 
the Eternal”.®® 

Such in brief compass is Radhakrishnan’s original idea of 
progress in philosophy; but this idea, as we have already men- 
tioned, exists in unconscious juxtaposition, in his mind, with the 
other, and more common, idea, of progress, namely, that which 
Stands for the incorporation of new elements into the existing 
framework of Indian Philosophy. 


3. Radhakrishnan as Philosopher of Rei,igion 

Cotmeclion between Philosophy of Religion^ Comparative Philosophy and 
History of Philosophy. 

In terms of Radhakrishnan’s thought, there is an unbreakable 
relation between being a Philosopher of Religion, and being a 
Comparative Philosopher or being a Historian of Philosoiihy. 
The ibllowing- reasons explain that relation; (i) As wc have indi- 

Gf. Paul Tillich’s idea of “Uic presence of past in the present” being 
e.ssential to the very nature of history. 

r/w Bhasmadgitil, p. 33. Ibid, p. 33. 
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cated earlier, the purpose of Comparative P]ulf)sojihy is, (a) to 
secure the vision of the perennial philosophy and (Ij) to utilize 
such a vision for the-practical purpose of solving the problems of 
mankind arising from the conflict of cultures. Wc have tilso 
suggested that religion is of practical importance beetiusi' it is 
regarded as the repository of perennial wisdom, (h) Again, tlto 
perennial philosophy is not a new discovery, but only a re- 
discovery, by means of the right kind of historictil stud\ , of soint'- 
thing that is eternal and unchanging, and is preserved in the 
accumulated wisdom of mankind. Let ns ckibortile the aljove. 

(i)-(fl) The world needs a new vision. It is the ttisk of jdiilo- 
sophy to give it. The world's vision, as it is, is a (li\'itle(l one. Tire 
insights of religion are alone adequate to bring about a tinillc'd 
vision. “The present vision of the world is an archaic vision”®* and 
it reflects the confusion of our times. We have to subsiituKt it by ;i 
perennial vision, a vision that is not subject to the chiinge.s and 
chances of time and to the passing moods, viz. by the vision of tlie 
prophet souls, which is “seeing the pi'c.scnt so fully as to foresee 
the future”.*® This only religion can give ns, becan.se “it is 
through that we unveil the deepest layers of man’s being and get 
into enduring contact with them,”*® This perennial vision of the 
world and nothing else can help “our wandering generation to 
fashion a goal for itself”.*’ The remarkable passage, quoted below 
expresses the idea well: 

The BhagavadgUa tells us that the trained understanding is not 
distracted by details or divided in aims. It has a sense of the 
whole, an integrity of life, a stable anchorage whit'h helps to 
face the gravest crises. It is the function of jjhilo.sojdiy to 
provide us with a spiritual rallying centre, a .synoiUie vision as 
Plato loved to call it, a samanvaya as the Hindu thiitkers put 
it— a philosophy which serves as a .spirit) ud cono.mlat, which 
will free the spirit of religion from the disiutegnuiou of doubt 
and make the warfare of creeds and seeffj a thing of the past.*® 

(6) Now, for the practical task of fo.stering unity between 
cultures we have to gain an understanding of the ])hih)soj.thie;! 
that lie behind them. For, “the present state of the world Ls 
** Eastern Jieligions and Western Thought, p. 

•Mn Idealist View of Life, p. 5 1 . IdealUl View of Life, p, 5 1 . 

Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 21. »• Ibid, p. 83, 


largely conditioned by the philosophies that have been worked 
out by then.”®® Moreover, “in dealing witli any social organi- 
zation we must inquire into the essential ideas on which it is 
founded, the conception of life which inspires it and the forms 
which these ideas of life assume.”^®® But in order to truly “pene- 
trate to the heart of a civilization we ought to study its deepest 
springs of thought, its religious ideas, for they enshrine the 
deepest of all philosophical ideas of a people and the pro- 
foundest of their motivating forces. It is right to maintain this, 
because religion “is the supreme achievement of man’s profound 
experience. It is the deepest kind of life, reflecting the different 
phases, complex and conflicting, of human living”. i®® 

{ii) The Perennial philosophy is the philosophy of ultimate 
religion, not of this or that religion, but of religion as such, of 
religion as conceived in the most general way. History of Indian 
Philosoplry, Radhakrishnan believes, is the history of universal 
and spiritual religion. “Philosophy in India,” he writes, “is 
essentially spiritual. ”i®® He believes that perennial spiritual 
wisdom is the distinguishing mark of Indian philosophy as also 
of Indian culture. For “it is the intense spirituality of India,” 
he observes, “and not any great political structure or social 
organization that it has developed, that has enabled her to 
withstand the ravages of time and the accidents of history.”^* 
“The history of Indian thought,” he avers, “illustrates the end- 
less (perennial, spiritual) quest of the mind, ever old and ever 
new.”^®® 

The ultimate truths of Philosophy and Religion are the same, 
for “the ultimate truths are truths of spirit and in the light of 
them actual life has to be defined”,^®® This accounts for the 
well-known fact that in India Philosophy and Religion have 
never been considered as two distinct enterprises. “To those 
who realize the true kinship between life and theory, philosophy 
becomes a way of life, an approach to spiritual realization.”^®’ 
As far as India is concerned this identity between Religion and 
Philosophy, far from being harmful, has been highly advanta- 
geous for the simple reason that “religion in India is not dog- 
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matic”.*«® “There has been no teaching, not even tlie Suukhya, 
which remained a mere word of mouth or dogma ol’scliools.”^»'' 

Radhakrishnan has discovered the ultimate ti'uili of Pliilosojiliy 
and of Religion in the history of Indian Philosophy. The ncav 
vision to which he points in terms of these is not actually a 
“new” vision but the perennial vision. He is existentially btnuid 
to the history of Indian Philosophy, in fact to all i)IiiloH()i.iliy that 
stands for the perennial truths. Accordingly, he disclaims tiiat lu; 
has come as a “prophet”, “who sets fortli some lunv-fangled 
paradox.”^!® Pie merely attempts to present a point of view 
“which constitutes the very essence of the great philosophi*' 
tradition of idealisnt.”^^^ 

To What Extent can an Exponent of the Perennial Philosophy be 
Original ? 

As an exponent of the perennial philosophy Radhakrishnan’s 
freedom to be original is comprehended within the framework 
of his two-fold loyalty to the tradition of Indian Philosopliy and 
to the great idealistic tradition of the world, wherever it is to be 
found. The most articulate e.xpression of his version of the 
perennial philosophy is given in his An Idealist View of Life, Yet 
this same “idealist view” pervades all his writings, for instance, 
a work in Comparative Philosophy, like Eastern Religmis and 
Western Thought and a historical work like Indian Philosophy. 
Creative originality has to be of a .special kind in a .situatinn 
where progress is conceived in terms of rebirth of the pa.sl and 
geared to the perennial vision resulting from comjmrative study. 
That means originality consists, on the one hand, not so much in 
“the underlying ideas," as in “the manner in \vhicli they have 
been presented for our times,”"® and on the other hand, in 
“the way in which one weaves” the concepts gleaned front 
various .sources “into a philosophical and theological theory.’'"® 
The last mentioned quality refers to the art of ensiling a .sNtuhetic 
philosophic structure tvhich is fluid and plastic rather than hard 
and rigid. This is an art requiring great .skill, aiul Radhakrishnan 
is a master of it. This is where his originality comes in. It is 

Eid, p. 25. Sill pp_ 2t.i-27. 

““ My Search For Truth (Off-print), p. 31, quoted bv 3). M. Diuiri in .Si inliip, 
Op. at, p. 678. 
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evidenced by “the fluidity of the basic concepts and the flexibility 
of the structure secured with the help of pliable connections” 

Mr. Bernard Phillips’ remark in this connection is worth 
quoting: 

It was Charles Peirce who made the observation that in the 
matter of fundamental conceptions, originality is the least of 
recommendations, and the gi-eat propounders of the perennial 
philosophy have ever regarded themselves not as innovators 
but as rediscovering the way which had been temporarily 
1ost.ti“ 

And he commends Radhakrishnan very rightly when he says, 
“Radhakrishnan’s high merit lies in his great ability to present 
this ancient doctrine in its essential purity, freed from tlie 
obscuring partisan details which have so often attached them- 
selves to it.”“® 

Religion and the Perennial Philosophy 

Religion in its ultimate essence can be equated with perennial 
philosophy. But, for this, two indispensable conditions are to be 
fulfilled. Radhakrishnan is very insistent on them, (i) Religion 
must be purely spiritual, cleansed of all accidental accretions. 
(ii) It must be universal. 

Dean Inge in an article (contributed to the Schilpp volume on 
Radhakrishnan), entitled “The Religion of the Spirit,” empha- 
sizes the spiritual conception of religion in Radhakrishnan’s 
thought, which makes it identical with the perennial philosophy. 
The Dean, following Auguste Sabatier, draws a contrast between 
the religion of authority and the religion of the spirit. He places 
Radhakrishnan on the “spirit” side of the dividing line. Says the 
Dean, “He (Radhakrishnan) is in substantial agreement with the 
great school of religious Platonism, which in Christianity has 
taken, not without justification, the name of Philosophia perennis, 
the perennial philosophy.”^^’ Radhakrishnan writes; 

\Vc need not adopt the official attitude of the churches to the 
mystic developments. They may fight furiously about the 
dogmas of the divinity schools, but the common notions of 
spiritual religion remain, the plain easy truths, the pure 
Ibid, p. G78. "= Ibid, p. I'tS. Ibid, p. 148. Ibid, p. 326. 
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morals, the inward worship, and the world loyalty They 

are the very stuff of truth, however hostile they may seem to 
the orthodoxies.it® 

Mr. Lawrence Hyde, in an article, under the tide 
“Radhab-ishnan’s Contribution to Universal Religion” (also 
contributed to the Sehilpp volume), .stresses the importaiuc 
which Radhakrishnan, “like that other cmiiu'ut exponent (»1‘ 
philosophia perennis, the late Ananda Coomaraswamy," at laches 
to the universal aspect of rcligion.^^® 

Radhakrishnan interprets the BhagavadgUa as a document in 
universal, spirittial religion, that is to say, as a tloeument in the 
perennial philo.sophy. It “represents not any sect of llintluism, 
but Hinduism as a wliolc,” he writes, “not merely Hindni.stn but 
religion as such, in its universality, without limit of time or space, 
embracing within its synthesis tiie whole gamut of the human 
spirit, from the crude fetishism of the savage to the creative 
afiii’mations of the saint. And of the Vedanta he reniai’ks 
that it “is not a religion, but religion in its most universal and 
deepest significance.”^-^ It means that that religion which is to 
be considered identical w'ith the perennial philo.sophy is not 
either external religion or any particidar institutional religion, 
but Religion. 

The study of Religion 

If religion is understood in its most spiritual ami most universal 
state, it becomes a subject for mctaphysiral iiujuiry, for, 
metaphysics is concerned with pure, authentic expt'rieuce and 
universal princijiles. Radhakri.shnau seeks to show ih.U religinn 
has the cpialilications to be treated as a lit subject lor melajihysical 

Eastern Religion and Western Tlwi'glit. 2SHi. 

Scliilpp, Op. at, p. 3C9. 

The Rliagamdgitd, p. 12.. Radhakri.'ilman citc.s Aldtai.'s Hvixlry'.-i njiiifiuu 
to the effect that the Gita k one of the bf.st exposUii.')is of the j hih .•>• j Iha 
percimis: “Tlio Gita is one of the cleai'e.sl and most eompri heiisivi- omiinni ie.s 
of the perennial philosophy ever to have been made. Hem e its ondmim; vahte 
not only for Indians but for all mankind .... 'I'bc Rhagtit adgit , is p< rl,.sp.s 
the most systematic statements of the pcretmial phi!o,^o 5 !Ily,■■■■- lo.tn tin- 
Introduction to The Bhagavadgitd, by Swami I'rabhavananda imd ( I!>rist(tj)!ii'!- 
Isherwood (1945), quoted by Radhakrishnan in lii-i 'I he Rhisatadg.t p. 12. 

The Hindu View of U/e, p. Ti, 
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investigation, in fact, better qualifications than any other area 
of experience. 

The perennial philosophy is the metaphysics of pure and 
universal religious experience. Thus, while he concedes that 
religion constitutes a specialized activity, in its origin it belongs 
to the unitary ground of all experience and as such in principle 
comprehends all of thein.^®® Radhakrishnan’s constructive 
endeavour is directed towards delineating a metaphysics of reli- 
gious experience in this manner, which in fact means, delineat- 
ing the perennial philosophy. 

Religion and Metaphysics 

If, as Radhakrishnan points out, “Kant’s fundamental aim was 
to lead philosophy into the safe road of science,’’’-*® his own aim 
seems to be to lead philosophy of religion into the relatively safe 
road of metaphysics. “Philosophy of religion,” he defines as 
“religion come to an understanding of itself.”’** He makes a 
sustained effort to vindicate religious experience as the plane 
where the realms of essence and existence meet, and as such, as 
the most indispensable subject-matter for metaphysics, if meta- 
physics is to be nothing short of a complete theory of reality. And 
no theory of reality will, however, be complete unless it is a theory 
of complete reality. What religious experience is capable of 
revealing is the complete reality, reality as it is. It is not the case 
that it brings to us merely the liighest knowledge of reality that 
we are capable of gaining. This indeed is the distinguishing mark 
of the perennial philosophy in contrast to weaker types of religion- 
oriented idealism. For instance when Bradley says, “There is 
nothing more real than what comes in religion,”’*® he does not 
imply the complctcnc.ss of the reality known, but, on the one 
hand, the validity of knowing reality through religion, and on the 
other, religious experience as the upper limit of man’s capacity 

R.-idh-rkrishnan would be in complete agreement with Clement C. J. 
Webb regarding his observation: “The aspiration after the knowledge of a single 
ground of all thing.s or of an all-inclusive unity, an aspiration which is the vital 
principle of plnlosophy, is the one which has its original and constant stimulus 
in the hope and promise of its fulfilment which the religious experience sup- 
plies.” C. G. J. Webb, Group Theories of Religion, p; 1Q9. Josiah Royce holds 
the same view, Cf. The Problem of Christiauilyi 118. 

An Idealist View of L\fe, p. 132. f-* Ibid. p. 84. 

F, H. Bradley, earf Re«%, p. 449, 
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to know. Radhakrishnan, on the contrary, following the piTcn- 
nial tradition, claims that reality in its fulness can be known 
through religion. 

But of course Radhakrishnan Ls not under llie illusion that 
every religious experience can give us this kind of knowhulge. 
Complete revelation of complete reality belongs to the idctil 
possibilities of religion. But there arc practical limitations to 
conjure with. If we were to realize the idc.il jwssibilities of ndigion 
as a secure and continuous c.xpcricnce, tiien then; wottld lx; no 
need for a theory of such experience, which the perennial 
philosophy is, for then “there wottid he nothing to whi(;h our 
experience will have to cohere or to correspond’'.*-'' ‘riu-n “till 
reality will be present in its own immediate validity.”*-" But 
normally “we do not attain an insight permanent and uninter- 
rupted, when reality is present as its own immediate witness,” 
though “we are convinced that such an ideal is not ati imitftssible 
one.”*®® While the vision lasts “we have neither the power nor tlx; 
desire to analyse it.” But when it Icavc.s, “the pioccsn of rellection 
starts.”*®* That is how the perennial philosophy takes its birth. 

Not only religious experience is “felt to be sufiicient and 
complete” and as such needing not to “look beyond il,self for 
meaning and validity,”*®® it also anthcnlicates and eom]tlctcs 
every other form of experience. Similarly all philosophy ims to 
find its fulfilment in the perennial philo.sophy. Any pliilosophy 
that does not do that is one that has lost its direiTion, ami will 
ultimately reach nowhere, even as the inland rivers of Australia, 
which How away from the sea and get sucked uji in tin; ihir.sty 
sands of the desert, do not reach the great waters. In his IdrstHsl 
VieWf Radhaki’ishnan ilcscribcs tin; various modern '‘substitutes 
for religion,” sucii as "naturalistic, atheism,” '‘agno.sueiMu.” 
“scepticism,” ‘‘humanism,” “pragmatism,” “modeniisin”, etc. 
all of which have their source in some ant hemic .spring.s ol'huucui 
experience, and directed properly, would have run and ioined 
the eternal stream of the perennial philosojihy, instead of going 
astray and ultimately getting lost in the arid s;mds of negation. 
But the various species of idealism, .such us iniuitiunism and 
personalism, and also rcligiou.s pragmatism belong to a dilVercnl 
class, for, they are amenable to being ehannellcd into i!u; hieji 
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Stream of the perennial philosophy. Though in one of his books, 
The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, he apparently 
criticizes the phenomenon described by the title, what he actually 
docs is to show how these modern schools of idealism, in which 
religion “reigns,” can be so guided as to be made complete 
theories of reality, instead of mere theories of religion, such as 
they arc now, of which the main purpose is edification and 
consolation. 

It is as a logical outcome of Radhakrishnan’s position that he 
is opposed to the psychological theories of religion, such as those 
enunciated by William James, Stancly Hall, Starbuckand Leuba, 
Coe and Pratt, in all of which “conclusions hostile to the reality 
of the religious object are asserted, especially by those who are 
under the influence of the Freudian school”. (It must be 
mentioned that his criticism is largely directed against the 
Freudians, for he seems to treat a psychological-cum-metaphysical 
interpreter of religion like William James with considerable 
deference and respect.) Dean Inge observes rightly, “The peren- 
nial philosophy which I think is Radhakrishnan’s will make no 
terms with scepticism, positivism and pragmatism. The affirma- 
tions of religion are not merely subjective. Radhakrishnan, 
in the course of his discussion of the psychological theories of 
religion, comments: “Psychologists are interested in the discovery 
of the conditions that lead to the acceptance of fancies as facts 
but are not interested in their truth value.”^®* Psychologists err 
in not being able to distinguish true religious experiences from 
illusory ones, and in not being able to detect what lies behind 
religious experience as such. 

Religion and the Uncondilioned Reality 

Now we. are in a position to gather up all that we have said so 
far and pinpoint the discussion to the central idea in Radha- 
krishnan'.s philosophy. Radhakrishnan interprets the perennial 
philosophy as a vision, as a synoptic vision, and as an instrument 
for forging unity and understanding among cultures. But other 
philosophies than the perennial can claim to be all these. Further- 
more, an adequate and satisfying vision of the world, can be 
supplied even by' poetic genius. The vision that we need can be 
/iiV/, p, 33. Schilpp, 0/1. Ci7, p. 32B. 
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like an artist’s vision, with no claim to any objcclivc and nliiinate 
reality behind it. Religion which is the bearer of such vision can 
itself be interpreted in such a way as not necessarily to irniily 
reality, although it may be shown as an tiutheiitic and useful 
experience. The diiFeiientia of Radiiakrishmui’s thought is 
expressed as follows: “Religion is, in essence, experience of or 
living contact with ultimate reality. It is not a subjective pheno- 
rtienon, nor a mere cultivation of the inner life, but the appreiien- 
sion of something that stands over against the individual. 
“Religious experience bears testimony to the reality of soiuethiiig 
behind the visible.”^®® It is not a testimony that there is siu'h a 
reality, but a testimony of full, complete, ami immediate contaet 
and acquaintance with that reality. Klueidaling this jmirit in 
Radhakrishnan’s thought, Bernard Phillijrs writes ; 

The heart of the perennial philosophy, which beats in all of ilie 
great religions of the world and in many of its pliilnsojihical 
systems, consists of the claim that there is a sinritual Absolute, 
beyond the power of words to express, which is tlic ultimate 
reality underlying the visible world, etc.^“‘'' 

Mr. Phillips rightly calls the “spiritual Absolute” by tite nnmt; 
of “the Unconditioned,”^®’' and he suggestively expltiins thtit the. 
purpose of religion is to achieve “the unitivc knowletige of the 
Unconditioned”. In the equation hetweeu th<“ spiritual Alxsolute 
and the Unconditioned two realms - that of religion and 
philosophy — have met; and it is in the junction between tlie 
two that the perennial philosophy takes its stand. 'I'ln- term 
“Unconditioned” would suggest to any one, by the a«soeiaijon 
of ideas, the name of Kant. The transceiKleutal idealism of Katit 
and the perennial philosophy part company on the qtie.s!ion as 
to the hnowability of the Unconditioned. As iupiiust K.int, the 
perennial philosophy has always maintainetl, ;t,s Dean Inge says, 
that “the completely real” "i,s tlic eompletdy kuowabie.’”®'* Atiy 
one who has lived after Kant cannot but regiird Kam's ai’ii.isti- 
cism, in vie,w of its tremendous importance for pliilocnjthv, asid 
particularly idealism, as a starling point, or as a point ofilcpar- 

The Spirit in Man (in Contemporary Mian P/iilaMp/r,\ tiiu’. 

Saslern Itelisiom and Western Thmighi, p, 1*5. 
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tui'c, for a new delineation of the perennial philosophy. We may 
now consider Radhakrishnaii’s original attempt — original within 
the scope that we have already defined — at reconstructing the 
perennial philosophy from this point. This reconstruction is 
called, and appi'opriately, “integral experience”. 

II 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE PERENNIAL 
PHILOSOPI-IY AS INTEGRAL EXPERIENCE 


It is necessary and legitimate to place Radhakrishnan in the 
context of modern philosophy. To do so will in no way prejudice 
his position as a philosopher in the Indian tradition, for in a sense 
all contemporaiy Indian philosophers talk in the language not 
only of traditional but also of modern thought. 

Again, it is a fact that in the development of modern philosophy 
Immanuel Kant has a pivotal role.^®* Several movements in 
modern thought refer back to him; if not, in all cases, consciously 
to him as a historical starting point, at least to his analysis of the 
pi'oblem of knowledge as a nodal point in the procedure of 
thought. Some of these movements have been the outcome, 
directly or by way of reaction, of the Kantian critique 
of reason. Among these we can rightly include speculative or 
absolute idealism, intuitionism and some recent mystical episte- 
mological systems. Likewise, it is the challenge of the Kantian 

i;i» \Yy recall what James Ward .says in his very opening sentence of A Study 
of Kant: “On a broad survey of the histoi-y of modern philosophy, it may be 
safely said that the lonely philosopher of Koatigslierg occupies the central 
plac e” — p. 1 ; lien; is what Will Durant says: "As to his influence, tlie entire 
philosopliie thought of the nineteenth century revolved about his specula- 
tions. . . . i’hilosophy will never again be so naive as in her earlier and simpler 
days: .she mu.st always be different hereafter, and profounder, because Kant 
lived .” — The Story of Philosophy, pp. 316-17. 

Kant’s criticism of reason and his exaltation of feeling, prepared for tlie 
vohmtaiisin of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, the intuitionism of Bergson and 
the pragmati.srn of William James; his identification of the laws of thought 
with the hiws of reality gave to Hegel a whole system of philosophy; and his 
unUuowabU; “ihing-in-itself” influenced Spencer more than Spencer knew.” 
Will Duraiit, '/'he Story of Philosophy, p. 317. 
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doctrine of unknowabilily of the thing-in-i(cslf rcs'urdlfss of 
the disputed question as to wlictlier or not Kaul thoiij’ht the 
thing-in-itselfreally and objectively existent- - that has reaetivaled 
the perennial philosophy and has etu'ouraged it to reconstrui t its 
old ideals along new lines. Now we havt; to sec Radhakrislniau's 
integral expei’ience as one such notable vecoiistruciiou of the 
perennial philosophy, in response to the eliinate ofeiiislemolo.aical 
agnosticism, in the creation of which the ]n'iinary factor tvas 
Kant’s critique of reason. Radhakrislnuin is tvell aware; tluit. 
this philo.sophical agnostici.sm regarding ultimate reality will 
not leave — and it has not left the lieUl of religion alone. In 
a way it is at the root of all “modern challenge to religion,”'*' 
and is productive of all kinds of “.substitutes for religion”"- 
such as “naturalistic atheism,” “agnosticism,” “.scepticism,” 
“humanism,” “pragmatism,” “modernism,” ami “authoriia- 
rianisin.” Now, it is not suggested that all those are natural and 
logical developments from Kant’s thought, but only that the 
richness of Kant’s work was such that diverse and conflicting 
reactions came out of it. We know that some of these various 
outcomes are quite contrary to Kant’s intent. As Will Durant 
well puls it; “The fervour of the essay on ‘Religion within the 
Limits of Piu-c Reason’ indicates a sincerity too intense to be 
questioned, and the attempt to change the base of religion from 
theology to morals, from creed to eondnet cotdd havt; come only 
from a profoundly religious mind.”"" 

The Dipeerent Elements in thi-, Riajo.NsTiu'onoN 

Absolute Idealism, Iiituitwnism and Mysliiism 'Huh tlomhinatinu 
by Radhakrishnan 

It is well known that each of these .systems has a history of its 
own. But speculative idealism is certainly of a morctlivect liiicagt; 
from Kant and it has its genesis in iiim. The basic structural 
material for it has been taken out of Kaut himself. As j, B. 
Baillie observes,'" it was “inspired by the promist* and pntcncy 
of the Kantian philosophy” that “Kant's immediate surccssors 

This is tlie title of Chapter I of The Idealist View a/ Lift. 

""This is the title of Chapter II of The Idealist View of Lift. 

'“WiU Durant, Op. CtY, p. 316. 

J. B. Baillie, Hegel's Phenomenology of Mind, Vol. I, p. vi. 
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made bold to set sail on speculative seas unknown.” Finally, 
Hegel came along and chained speculative imagination “to the 
solid ground of tided and verifiable experience.” Hiralal Haidar 
says that what Hegel did was “to transform Kant’s halting 
idealism into Absolute idealism.”^**® This transformation began 
with the recognition by the absolute idealists of the strange fact 
“that Kant should have laid such extra-ordinary stress on the 
reality of the being of things, as a limit to knowledge, and yet 
that this very reality should have little or no meaning of its 
own,”^"*** The difficulty could be removed, it was felt, only by 
identifying thought and reality. Baillie comments as follows : 

The relation of thought to reality cannot any longer mean, 
when does thinking stop and reality begin ?: how is the 
sphere of thought adjusted to a reality outside itself ? The 
very form of such a question is due to a kind of comparison 
between thinking on the one side and a real on the other. But 
such a comparison is itself impossible without thinking, and 
without an identity containing the factors compared.^” 

Intuitionism is more of an open protest against Kant’s agnosti- 
cism than a direct development. There have been many forms of 
intuitionism, but it is Bergson who is known to have raised his 
voice most strongly in protest against Kant. Bergson agrees with 
Kant that reality is not knowable by means of the intellect, but 
he does not agree that there is no other means by whicli to know 
reality. For Bergson, reality is life in its onrush, pure duration. 
The principle of apprehension adequate to it is to be a dynamic 
one and not static such as the intellect is. “God and freedom and 
perhaps immortality, which are beyond demonstration by the 
intellect and its constructions, may be hence quite within the 
grasp of the other way of Imowledge. This other way of knowing 
is intuition, and not postulation of practical i-eason.””® Yet, it is 
true that Kant himself has taught us to use intuition although he 
did not grasp its full Implication for knowledge. As Radhakrislman 
points out, “The self-evidencing and undcrivative character of 
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intuitions is the lesson of Kant’s philosopliy, tliough lie was 
himself not conscious of it.”^'*® 

Now to pass on to mysticism, Rudolf Otlu points out, it has 
always referred to something much deeper than the ''pure 
reason” of Kant, at least as this is usually understood, namely, 
to what is called the “fundus animac,” the “bottom” or “the 
ground of soul” (Seclengnmd)d®® Otto gives a new imerpve.talion 
to mysticism, basing it on the experieaee of “the holy,” which 
according to him is an a f»iori category. As such, luyslicisni 
acquire.s a new I'clevancy for epistemological invesiigtiiion. Otto 
takes leave to say that he has cast his work in terms of the Kaiuian 
scheme. Hence he has coined the signifieant tenn “iiumiuous,'’ 
to mean “the holy,” from the stdrstantive term “numen”. He 
declares that the numinous “issues from the tleepest fouiulaiion 
of cognitive apprehension.” And applying Kant's own dictum, 
“though all our knowledge begins with experience, it by no iiu'ans 
follows that all arises out of experience,” he atUls tliat, in the 
same rvay, though the numinous “comes into being in and amid 
the sensory data and empirical material of liie natural worhl and 
cannot anticipate or di.spcnsc with those, yi't it doi-s not arise 
out of them but only by their means.”*-"’- Drawing- on the. vast 
mystical literature of the world, he declare, s: 

The facts of the numinous consciousness point therefore as 
likewise do also the ‘pure concepts of tlie understamling' of 
Kant and the ideas and value judgment.s of ethics or a.estheiies 
— to a hidden .substantive sourt-c,from whieli (liereligious ideas 
and feelings arc formed, w'hich lies in tlie. mind imiepeiidenliy 
of sense experience: a pure reason in the i)rofnundes( sense, 
^vhich because of the surpassirigncss of its eoiueut. must be 
distinguished from both the pure theoretical and the pure 
practical reason of Kant, as something yet liiglu-r and dei-per 
than they.*®® 

Otto asserts not only that reality is kiU)Wu by means of tlie 
numinous experience — answering to the noumetial realm <if 
Kant,' — but that it is also ‘Svliolly other” to tlic knower. He 
preserves the transcendence of Kant’s notion of lim noumeii.il 
An Ucatist View of Life, p. IGQ. 

"" Rudolf Otto, rAe /<*fl ?/■ Me //o/y (K.T.), p. ^ 

p. 116 , p. 117. ,51 j,.,. j iy.j,,. 
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reality by calling it “wholly other,” unlike the speculative 
idealists who identify thought with reality. At the same time, as it 
is clear, he refutes Kant’s argument that the transcendent reality 
is unknowable by any means whatsoever. Now, wc have stated 
the theory of Rudolph Otto as representative of mysticism, 
because it is the most significant and the most pointed that 
mysticism has so far offered for meeting the agnostic challenge 
of Kant. 

Now these three, absolute idealism, intuitionism and mysticism, 
are accepted by Radhala’ishnan. They form the three elements 
out of which he constructs his cpistemolog^L There remains for 
him the task of combining them into a single method of know- 
ledge, and this is what he sets out to achieve. The combination 
of these three methods is not merely a matter of adjusting them 
with one another, but one of so welding them together as to make 
them conform to another standard, namely the method of Advaita 
Vedanta. So by a process of plastic re-interpretation of these 
three as well as of the epistemology of Vedanta, he weaves a xrew 
pattern of the perennial philosophy. This pattern is designated 
by the phrase “integral experience”. It is conceived as a new 
method of knowledge adequate to ultimate reality, 

Radhakrishnau is a vedantist by conviction. If, for him, the 
epistemological problem is set by Kant, the solution is given by 
Vedanta. So there is no question of his proposing an alternative 
solution to the vcdantic. The business that he conceives to be 
really his is to so interpret Vedanta as to make it responsive to 
developments in epistemology that in spirit come closest to it. 
As a vedantist he ha.s liimsclf been so responsive. Thus the method 
of integral experience is really one of re-interpreting the vedantic 
method in terms of a combined method of absolute idealism, 
intuitionism and mysticism, and also vice versa, and finally 
working out an equation between them, 

Admita Vedanta 

Advaita Vedanta, whicli indeed .spring.s from an altogether 
clilVercnt tradition, has latterly been brought into the picture of 
current epistemological discussions by .some of its modern 
exponents, whose thought consciously or unconsciously, but 
quite inevitably, mosais along the path of Comparative Philo- 
sophy. Apart from tlic Pact that Kant’s Gopcrnican revolution in 
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philosophy has had a tremendous impact upon the whole ivorhl 
of thought, obliging many serious tiiinkcrs to take account of 
Kant in their epistemologies, there is also tltc additional J’acT 
that there exist certain dialectical aflinitics Itctwccn Kant’s 
position and that of Advaita Vedanta. It is small wamdcr, thwi, 
that most contemporary interpreters of Vedanta have oritaited 
their thought to Kant.*'*! ^vay or other they all assume 

Kant to be the )>roblcrn-sctter and tidvancc Vedanta as the 
solution. 

Snell being the case, what is tlie prolilem, ;is ilu; vedantists 
understand it, and what is the solution Kant defines reality 
as a trinity of Ideas — God, Self and the World, \'edaiua reduces 
these to two and finally to one, in terms of the famous formula 
of Sankara, "Brahman is real, the world is illusori', and the self 
is the same as Brahman and no other”.^'’’® 'I'hc world is eliminated 
and God and the self identified as the Self. 

Modern vedantists argue that the real significance of Kanl’.s 
demonstration of unknowabilily of the Unconditioned is tluit he 
has proved efiectivcly that there is an absolute logical disjunction 
in the matter of tlie problem of knowledge, of hotv knowledge is 
possible. The disjunction is this: 

Proposition: Ultimate reality is not self-evident. What is not 
self-evident cannot be known at all, for nothing hut self-evident 
knowledge has the power to break through the. barrier of the 
antinomies of reason. Tliercforc reality cannot be proved and us 
such cannot be known. 

Contra: Ultimate reality is .self-evident, being identical with tlie 
knowing .subject. Therefore it need not be jiroveth but is known 

The L-itc Professor K. G. Bli.'Utac^harya, ackiuHvh'dirrcl to hf imv of the 
most original vedanlic thinkers of modern India, (wplicitly st.iti-s th.ai he is 
developing his position by “slating wherein I dilfcr fmtn die Kanliiin view 
of the subject (the possibility of philosophy as a body of knowledge^'. 
Concept of Philosopliy” (in Contmtiorary Indian Milosnphv' , p. 103. Likewise, 
Professor G. R. Malfcani write-s his Vedanlk Eldsltmnkoy to mei t “a dcmaiitl 
for theoretical solution for a theoretical problem, tvhicb Kant eendd not hi-ct 
on his restricted assumptions .and limited metapli>.^ii-.il mujouk.'' thfonlk 
Epistemology, p. 4. In the same manner, l>rofeivsor i\, t.:. .Miikcrji's honk, T/te 
Mature of the Self, which is a discussion of how knowledge of the .Self is attained, 
is implicitly a comparison of Sankara anti Kant. 

Brahma .Satyam . lagan mitthya jivo Brahmaiva tiiipara. 
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and knowablc, not indeed as object but subject, being itself the 
real knower. 

Vedantists emphasize that the great value of Kant’s work is 
that it has shown the absolute necessity of self-evidence in 
knowledge if we are to have a metaphysical theory of reality. 
This is obviously the reason why Professor K. G. Bhattacharya 
defines philosophy itself as “self-evident elaboration of the self- 
evident”.i'^“ The great difficulty in which Kant found himself 
is, in the opinion of Professor Bhattacharya, due to his “persisting 
objective attitude”, which “in his first critique explains not only 
his admission of the thing-in-itself and his denial of self-knowledge 
but also his disbelief in the possibility of a spiritual discipline 
of the theoretic reason through which self-knowledge may be 
attainable.”^®'' It is as a conscious solution to the Kantian 
problem of knowledge that Bhattacharya develops his meta- 
physics of the self or subject,^®* where he pleads for a real 
subjective study of the subject.^®* 

It is contended by writers like Bhattacharya that the vedantic 
solution to the Kantian problem has advantages that other 
solutions do not have. It is true that in their common opposition 
to Kant’s agnosticism, Vedanta and the other three systems 
considered go a long way together, and they develop many 
identical arguments. These other systems would also agree that 

Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 109. 

K. G. Bhattacharya, The Subject as Freedom, p. 37. 

It is ilhimitiating to note that among the existentialists Gabriel Marcel 
shows great similarities to this aspect of Bhattacharya’s philosophy. He cri- 
ticizes Kant for remaining within the sphere of objectivity and himself enters 
“the sphere of subjcctwity” to make metaphysics possible — vide, F. H. 
Heinemaim, Existentialism and the Modern Predicament, p. 137. Marcel says, 
“There must be a possibility of having an experience of the transcendent as 
such, and imle.ss that possibility exists the word can have no me.aning,” Marcel, 
The Mystery of Being, Vol. 1, p. 46 quoted by F. H. Heinemann, Existentialism 
and the Alodern Predicament, p. 138. Flowever, there is a very crucial difference 
between existentialism and Vedanta in that in the former all emphasis is 
laid on the personal individual subject, while in the case of the latter, the em- 
phasis is on the trans-personal. But then there arc existentialists who assume 
a vedantic point of view. For example, Karl Jaspers writes, “My true self is 
not the individual soul, but the supreme Self, tltc One; and therefore I reach 
my authentic being in identifying myself witlt the One,” quoted by Heinemann, 
Existentialism, etc. p. 64. 

K. G. Bhattacharya, The Subject as Freedom, p. 17. 
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self-evidence is the necessary character of true knowledge. But 
Kant could retort that any presumed self-evidence will not in 
fact free a given method of knowledge from the pervasive condi- 
tioning factors, for the “evidence” of self-evidence itself ran be 
called into question. But in the face of this situation, vedantists 
point out one very important factor in favour of the system (hey 
represent. They argue that the absolute demands of the prineijile 
of self-evidence favour the choice of the subj(X-t conet'ived as 
universal for the status of absolute reality. Accordingly, they say 
that Advaita Vedanta must be regarded us lulhering most 
consistently to the principle of self-evidence, meaning that it is 
the evidence of the self. Even the “cogito” part of Drseartrs’ 
“cogito ergo sum” is not really self-evident, for “I think’’ may l)i* 
an illusion. But “I am” can never be an illusion. None of the 
objective idealistic systems, nor any idealism based on the 
transcendent reality, which allegedly goes beyond the distinctions 
of subject and object and from which both derive,"'” can lay 
claim to the support of self-cvidcncc in the way tliat .Advaita 
Vedanta can. Such is the line adopted by the leading contempo- 
rary exponents of Advaita. And there is no question but that here 
they are being faithful to the implications of the classical ((loctrine. 

Development of the Philosophy of Integral Experience 
AND the Understanding of the Human Mind 

As is to be expected, Radhakrishnan did not start out with hi.s 
philosophy of integral e.xperience. This Philosoiihy developed 
gradually. The development of the method <if knowledge has 
gone hand in hand with the progress in his understanding of tin' 
nature of the human mind. Radhakrisiinan .started out as a 
votary of reason, and gradually developed into the spokesman for 
integral experience. 

1. Absolute Idealism 

In earlier days, he used to regard himself as an adlicretu of 
absolutism or absolute idealism. There is no doubt that of all the 
Western systems of philosophy that he learnt in his youth he felt 
the closest kinship with Hegel’s system, which is absuUue idealism 
““ The leading instance of this is ScheUing’s philosophy. 
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or monism. However, this and all other special affinities were 
controlled by one factor, namely, his conviction that Vedanta is 
the standard of truth. Even from his youth he was staunch in this 
conviction. At an early stage in his career he regarded Vedanta 
as the purest and best form of idealism. Thus when his interest 
in HegePs idealistic system was keenly ai'oused he felt it to be 
“the nearest approach to the Vedanta, many aspects of which 
could better be cast into this modern Western mould and dis- 
played to the West both for defence and appreciation”. His 
absolutist standpoint was best expressed in his early work. 

The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy 

At a timc' — four decades ago — ^when absolutism was being 
rejected and various kinds of pluralism and realism were gaining 
ground, Radhakrishnan entered a strong and eloquent plea for 
the former. The Reign of Religion is a study of Leibniz, Ward, 
Bergson, William James, Eucken, Howison and Russell. In this 
work he tried to show how even the greatest of some contemporary 
philosophers — not of course Russell, who seem to be singularly 
out of place in a state of affairs described by the title — ^were 
guided by “religious prepossession” to reject monism in favour 
of pluralistic and pcrsonalistic types of philosophical theories that 
move away from the absolute, which are philosophies gone astray. 
The main thesis of the book is contained in the sentence : “It is my 
opinion that systems which play the game of philosophy squarely 
and fairly, with freedom from religious prepossession and religious 
neutrality, naturally endin absolute idealism.”^®® Later, how’ever, 
this absolute idealism \ras modified into integral experience on 
the one side and into “a spiritual view of the universe” on the 
other, which together represent an enriched content of meaning. 
By absolutism or absolute idealism Radhakrishnan means 
.specifically the monistic idealism,^®* which while bearing general 
resemblances to Hegelianism manifests a certain distinctiveness, 
being “based on the philosophy of the Upanishads”.’-®'* 

'»«D. M. Dami in .Sdiilpp, Ofi. Cit, p. 6()8. 

I’rol’c.ssor 1’. T. Raju, one of tlic Ibremost disciples of Radhakrishnan, 
cli-claros: ‘Tliilosophy, if it is to he consistent and thorough in its thinking, 
cannot Ijiit icatrh the ab.wlute.” Idealist Thought of India, p. tiC. 
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Remit against Anti-intellectiialism 

The book under review represents a revolt against a revolt, 
that is to say, revolt against the anti-intellectualist revolt against 
intcllectualism. Radhakrishnan would argue that it is only against 
certain bad aspects of a particular philosophy that philosophical 
movements which come after it, revolt. Truths can be found on 
both sides of the revolt and they must be captured togetlicr and 
thus the systems constructively directed. He discuss(':s the main 
features of some of these important revolts and avers that tiun' 
can find their fulfilment only in a true type of absolutism. 

Leibnitz- Leibnitz reacted against the philosojdiy of Spinoza, 
against its “static, self-identity,” and countered it with a “plurality 
of self-identities”. Thus he is led to the view that the world is a 
“collection of independent monads”. But in order to hold them 
together he needs a binding force, which confers unity upon the 
^vorld. For this purpose he adopts the principle of .Suflicient 
Reason “which compels him to resort to the external expedient 
of a God who has to keep together several centrifugal forco.s”.^"® 
“But the two,” comments Radhakrishnan, “should be viewed 
as the different phases of a concrete reality. Then the whole 
world will be an unfolding unity with the monads as its inter- 
related aspects.” He concludes that “this is the truth that 
Leibnitz’s philosophy is struggling to reach" and, summoning 
Hegel for support, adds that “if read in any other liglit” it would 
remain “a metaphysical romance.”^®® 

Ward: As for Ward’s philosopliy, which is also jtiuralistic;, 
Raclhakrishnan’s conclusion is lliat “the tlifiicultle.'i of plnraiism, 
which Ward tried to meet by the thcistic conception are not so 
met so long as he keeps to the idea of God tis a personal cretilor.” 
“But,” he adds, “when he succeeds in meeting thoju by making 
God all-comprehensive spirit, his pluralism and theism htive; 
vanished.” 

Bergson: Bergson’s fight against intcllectualism and ahsolulism 
is one of the factors that made his philosophy popular. Radha- 
krishnan argues that despite its well-known anti-absolutist :iml 
anti-intellectualist tendencies, “on a closer examination \ve shall 
find that Bergson’s philosophy is more trbsolutislic than it is 
generally known to be.” “If freed from its inconsistem-ies it must 
The Reign of Religion in ConUmpormy Philosophy, p, 90. 
p.90. »'’Ibid,p:U7. 
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end in an absolutism of the concrete variety Radhakrishnan 
ventures the assertion that, since according to Bergson, there is a 
“universal principle,” which is “spiritual in nature” and in 
which “all existence is gathered,” ‘^‘^the main tendency of 
Bergson’s philosophy is monistic.”^®* 

False Absolutism Ffirnir True Absolutism 

Radhakrishnan arrives at the conclusion that as a result of the 
various pluralist, anti-intellectualist, vitalist and personalist 
movements, which have “succeeded in giving a shake to the 
supremacy of absolutism in religion and philosophy,” it is only 
the “false absolutism that has come down while the true is 
considerably strengthened.”^™ The false absolutism is static, 
abstract, whereas the true absolutism is dynamic, concrete. 
“While the false absolutist made too much of the reciprocal 
implication of things and the unity of the universe, the pluralist 
over-emphasizes the sharpness and distinction of things, their 
uniqueness and individuality. What we need is a dynamic monism 
capable of accounting for the growing universe with its time and 
change.”^’^ In keeping with this observation, Radhakrishnan sets 
out to construct a “true and dynamic” type of absolutism, based 
on the Upanishads. His proposals for such an absolutism are found 
in the last section of The Reign of Religion. The whole scheme 
is grounded on a free interpretation of the Absolute of the 
Upanishads. Accordingly, he tries to demonstrate that reality “is 
the whole, the Absolute, which is the highest concrete” and is so 
rich that its wealth of content refuses to be put into the intellect. 
But “the intellect lias access to it,” although “it can never exhaust 
its fulness. 

The Rational Faculty 

Professor Robert W. Browning rightly observes, “There is a 
strand in Radhakrishnan which suggests a dependence upon the 
rationalistic method in metaphysics.””® Yet this reflects only a 
transitional stage in Radhakrishnan’s thought, when his under- 
standing of the human mind was rather limited. But in another 
sense lie has always remained a rationalist. Radhakrishnan makes 
a number of assertions about the Absolute qua absolute, which 
p. i:iO. p. 150. /4iV/, p. 410. 
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reflect the sclf-confidence of reason and the relhuice on ihe 
rational faculty. As an instance, he says, “the crea tion (fl'i he world 
is an expression of the absolute.” Professor flro\vninp' dra^\^s llu; 
very legitimate conclusion; “It is difTicuIt to sec liow such ]-)ro- 
positions concerning the Absolute could be asserted ^vilh siudi 
confidence as extrapolations from the cinpirittal materials ;ii our 
disposal. It is more plausible to suppose, that .such tlutscs are tahe-n 
to be rational necessities or at least coping stone.s in a dialectical 
edifice. In fact we could go further than I’rofe.s.sor Browning 
and say that Radhakrishnan is rationtdistic and .sp(‘culativc 
enough to be put in a class with Hegel, who .strove to reach the 
Absolute through the faculty of reason and believed that he could. 
“Absolute idealism,” Radhakrishnan declares “has faith in the 
hidden harmonies of the Universe, because tlnty are to it inatter.s 
of logical demonstration.”^’® Radhakrishnan believes that, far 
from remaining unknowable, ultimate reality can be inaietratcd 
by the power of the human mind. “Hindu .S>stems of thought 
believe in the power of the human mind to lead us to all truth."*’® 
Reason itself has sprung from, and has its finiiuhuion in, the 
absolute, the absolute being ultimately rational. “We cannot 
credit the human reason,” he writes, “with any authority if it is 
ultimately traceable to non-rational causes.”*” But there is a 
higher power of the mind or reason than we ordinarily know. 
“Our ordinary mind is not the highest possible order of the mind. 
It can rise to a level almost inconceivable to u.s.”*’* Already we 
notice Radhakrishnan trying to stretch reason licyond it.s 
ordinary limils and to find it located in the primeval source of the 
mind from which all faculties arise. 

2. iNTUmONlSM 

So far we have heard Radhakrishnan spc;ik with the acceiiis of 
rationalism in describing his idealistic position. But this is not 
the complete picture. As already seen in the lust citation, lit; is 
straining towards a conception of the mind which is more tlian 
the purely intellectual. In fact he is anxious to do away with the 

n* /AiW, p. 265. Reign of Beli!;iQn, 19 i. 

The Spirit in Man {ConteinJ/oraiy Indian Philosophy) p. 484. 

Reign of Religion, p, H2. 

The Spirit in Man, {Contemporary Indian Philosophy) p. Am. 
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pre-eminence assigned to logic by the leading absolutists, parti- 
cularly Hegel. The Ideas of Reason, which Kant declared are 
unknowable and which the idealists aver are knowable, are for him 
“not objects oflogical knowledge, but intuited certainties”.^’® Now 
Radhakrishnan undertakes the task of transforming the faculty 
of reason into something fuller and richer than is connoted by 
the term “logic.” “Reason,” he writes, “is not a faculty co- 
ordinate with others. It is the w'hole mind in action, the inevitable 
root from which all other faculties arise. Reason thus described 
is surely not logical or discursive reason or intellect. It is simply 
another name for intuition. 

The insufficiency of reason or the intellect is something which 
he had recognized from his early days, even when he was extoll- 
ing it in his early work. But the realization becomes clearer to 
him as time passes on. In his Indian Philosophy he-writes: 

To the concrete life of experience our intellects are quite 
adequate. Nay, they are made for each other, practically the 
parallel manifestations of one process. If Sankara regards 
intellect as not the highest mode of man’s consciousness, it is 
because the completed world of intellect still leaves us with a 
riddle. The completed world of logic is not the completed world 

oflife and experience The triumph ofthought is the triumph 

of the concrete but the most concrete thought is abstract in 
the sense that it is incapable of apprehending reality as 
it is.181 

However, his doctrine of intuition, as the faculty of the mind that 
enriches reason and makes it fit to know reality, is fully developed 
— as all other doctrines, in fact — in his mature and most signi- 
ficant work. An Idealist View of Life. 

Intuilionism above Rationalism 

,In his Idealist View, it w'ould appear at a first glance, that he is 
reversing his position adopted in the earlier work, The Reign of 
Religion vis-a-vis the problem of the relation between intellect 
and intuition. But a deeper study of the works will show that 
that is really not the case. Through these and other works he is 
really developing a doctrine of the human mind, of which at first 

^'‘AnldeaHslVieioqfLife.inp.m-yi. : p. 170. 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, pp. 523-24. 
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he perceived one aspect clearly and the other aspects dimly and 
later began to perceive all aspects with equal clarity. 

That the unconditioned reality is knowable by the hinnan 
mind Radhakrishnan does not doubt. This is where he thinks 
Kant is wrong and his successors are right. “Kant’s successors 
realize that the true or the objective is what thought is conipcllcd 
to think by its own nature. When Hegel said that the real is the 
rational he is stating this important truth, thus observes 
Radhakrishnan. He also declares that there is a correspondence 
between the ultimate constitution of the human mind and reality, 
in these words: “If the faculty of reason gives us a notion of the 
world higher than the phenomenal, something that is not the 
effect of any cause but the ultimate cause of all effects, and if it 
shapes this notion into the ideas of God, freedom and immortality, 
it means that these are worked into the very structure of the 
mind.”^®® 

Yet, although he agrees with the absolutists that reality is 
knowable, he would not accept the usual rationalistic implica- 
tions of this proposition. He senses dangers in the customary 
rationalist procedure. Radhakrishnan is thus forced to part 
company with Hegel and his followers insofar as “they make 
thought not only revelatory but constitutive of reality.”®®^ One 
inevitably arrives at this position when one follows the rationalists 
to the logical end. “For some Hegelians if not for Hegel,” 
complains Radhakrishnan, “thought alone, in and for itself, 
is the creator of all existence. Reality becomes thought incarnate, 
the idea made fle.sh,”®®® Rationalism that is represented here 
uses reason wrongly. In place of this ho wants the right use of 
reason which intuition alone will make possible. If intuition lias 
to come to terms with intellect, then intellect in turn has to be 
made living by intuition. Knowing reality is a task that call.s for 
the close comi-adeship between the two. “Intellect and iittuition 
are not two opposed methods of grasping reality, fur only ,;t 
conmadeship between the two can help us to a knowledge of 

An Idealist View of Life, p. m, Jbid,p.m). iiiW. p. 15!. 

Ibid, pp. 151-52. Bradley .mys: “Unk.'is thauqlit stands for Eomi'tiiintf 
that falls beyond mere intcljigencc, if ‘thinking’ is not used ivith some siratit'c 
implication tliat never was a part of the meaning of the won!, a lingering 
scruple still forbids us to believe that reality can never be purely ratintinl.” 
Appearance and Reality, . 
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reality as it is.”^®® Reason must be in touch with the vital springs 
of the mind, namely intuition, and must be energized by them. 
Intuition is the very basis of the intellect. Intellect of course has 
not been discarded, but has been so thoroughly subordinated to 
intuition that it is preserved as a function of intuition. 

The Intuitive Faculty 

Intuition is distinguished from intellect. “Intuitive truths as 
simple acts of mental vision arc free from doubt. They do not 
carry conviction on the grounds of their logical validity . . . 
Sti'ictly speaking logical knowledge is non-knowledge, avidya, 
valid only till intuition arises.”^®’ Direct perception or simple and 
steady looking upon an object is intuition. “It is not a mystic 
process, but the most direct and penetrating examination possible 
for the human mind.’’^®® Intuitive knowledge is the “knowledge 
by which we see things as they are, as unique individuals and not 
as members of a class or units in a crowd.” He designates it by 
the term “aparoksa,” which stands for “the non-sensuous im- 
mediate knowledge.” “This intuitive knowledge,” he writes, 
“arises from an intimate fusion of mind with reality.” And, “it is 
knowledge by being and not by senses or symbols. It is awareness 
of the truth of things by identity.”^®® 

There are many places in Radhakrishnan’s writings where 
he describes the intuitive faculty as the whole mind, as involving 
the exercise of the whole personality. He writes as follows: “It 
(intuition) is the wisdom gained by the whole spirit which is 
above any mere fragment thereof, be it feeling or intellect.”^®® 
Again, “if we wish to know the inner nature of reality, we must 
resort to the whole personality of which intellect is only a 
part.”!®^ Bound together at the root of the human mind, there is 
no conflict between reason and intuition. 

Now this faculty which comprises the “whole man” is also the 
answer to Kant’s ruling that the unconditioned reality is un- 
knowable; at the same time it refutes the declaration of the 
speculative idealists, chiefly Hegel, that reason in its logical 
form, is adequate to the knowledge of reality. 


Ibid, p. IG4. 
Ibid, p. 138. 


'*>» Ibid, p. 146. 
““ Ibid, p. 147. 


■Ibid,p. 146. 
■ Ibid, p. 144. 
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3. Mysticism 

Mysticism furnishes us with the means of knowing God. 
“Human arguments,” Radhakrishnan writes, “are not at their 
best logical proofs and the most valuable part of our heritage 
comes from the prophetic souls who announce tlu'ir clecpc'st 
convictions, not as their discoveries or inventions but us self- 
revelation of God in their own souls.”i''“ Mysticism is intuition 
turned to the deepest of all realities, God. Goil as an Idetil of 
Reason springs from the womb of my.sticism, “'I'o say that the 
idea of God is a product of reason is to say that it is the outcome 
of the deepest life in man, the reaction of the nature of peisonality 
to the nature of the real.”*®* 

The Mystical Faculty 

Is there such a thing as the mystical or religious faculty, which 
functions as an independent and autonomous means to the 
knowledge of God ? This is an old and much debated question. 
One of the strongest opinions expressed in the affirmative i.s that 
of Rudolf Otto, who describes the religious faculty as “the 
numinous sense”. Radhakrishnan also expresses himself in tlie 
affirmative. The mystical faculty is necessary as the basis of the 
mystical method of knowledge, which is one of the elements in 
integral experience. Radhakrishnan declares; 

There is in the very self of man at the vei’v centre of his being 
something deeper than the intellect, which i.s akin to the 
Supreme.. . .The spiritual glimp.ses are proplu'lie indi<-atinn.s 
of an undeveloped power of apprehension in the lumian mind 
as well as of an undying reality with whicli it is unable to 
establish permanent contact without an ad(;quatr devdojunent 
of that power.*®* 

In one place at least, Radhakrishnan gives a raiher literal 
interpretation of this faculty. Perhaps through ii ho intends to 
emphasize his point very strongly. He writes as follows; 

The man with five senses knows more than tlu; blind man. 
May not the real exceed the empirical conctquions of it, twon 
as the world known to sight exceeds tlmt known to icmch ? 
May not a state like that of Brahmanulihava or vcliat Tennyson 
219-20. p. 170. p. 101 
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has called a “last and largest sense” enlarge our knowledge of 
reality, as the gift of sight would enlarge that of a race of blind 
men 

Without the use of the mystical faculty complete metaphysics 
is not possible, as othemise complete knowledge of complete 
reality cannot be obtained. “Religion is in essence, experience, or 
living contact with, ultimate reality. In religion there is “an 
apprehension of the real and an enjoyment of it for its own sake.”^®’ 
Religion is not knowledge in the sense in which Hegel under- 
stood it,i®® but nevertheless it involves a metaphysical view of the 
universe.'"’’ Radhakrishnan calls the religious faculty “the 
spiritual sense, the instinct for the real, which is not satisfied with 
anything less than the absolute and eternal.”®®” 

The Relation of the Mystical Faculty to the Other Faculties 
It is clear that Radhakrishnan considers the faculty of mystical 
apprehension to be something special, unique and autonomous. 
Yet he would maintain that it is not discontinuous with the rest 
of our mental life. It is a special faculty, but it is not out of touch 
with the natural powers of the mind. It has to be located in the 
comprehensive whole of personality. Radhakrishnan advances 
several reasons for doing so. 

(1) While he does not deny tliat a completely non-mediated 
knowledge is possible, he would maintain that in actual fact we 
cannot projDerly call anything knowledge vinless it is set within 
the entire cognitive structure of the mind. “If all our experiences 
were adecpiately intuited at once, such immediate intuitions could 
not be doubted under any circumstances ; but as it is, we are 
compelled to relate our intuitive experiences with others and 
here we are obliged to employ formulas.”®®* 

(2) For the purpose of communication and verification and 
for storing such experiences as part of our accumulated or 
remembered knowledge, that is, “to impart our experiences 
to others and to elucidate their implications for the rest of our 
life,”®”® it i.s necessary that the mystical faculty works in close 
cooiicration with other faculties. Further, all knowledge is, in 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 504. 

The Spirit in Man, ((hmlemporary Indian Philosophy), p. 492. 

.4« Idealist View of Life, p. 88. Ibid, p. 88. 
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one way of speaking, propositional and as suck must be amenable 
to verification. “When we test the claim of the experiences to 
truth, we are really discussing the claims of the forms of tlic 
propositions in which the nature of the experience is unfolded.”""® 

(3) Pure mystical experience by which wc sec the light as it is 
in its white radiance is only an ideal rarely realized. The rest of 
our mental apparatus is always at work even in the relatively 
discrete and exclusive of mystical experiences. For, “there is no 
such thing as pure experience, raw and undigested. It i.s alway.s 
mixed up with layers of interpretation.”®"* 

(4) At other times, however, another reason is given, which 
seem to be just the opposite of the one mentioned immediately 
above. He says that “in the experience itself the self is wholly 
integrated.”®"® The idea seems to be tliat the whole personality, 
with its rational and intuitive powers, has been redeemed and 
elevated by the mystical experience to its own level, so that a 
person is automatically rendered capable of rea.soning the Truth 
and intuiting it as in mystical experience he perceives it face to 
face. 

The last mentioned reason, however, turns out to be of no 
enduring importance in integral experience, because that is the 
ideal to which all knowledge must press forward. It means the 
perfect integration of the self in knowledge by which all the aspects 
of knowledge are also united. The clarification of the metining and 
significance of this will, however, have to await the discussion of 
the ultimate reality which Radhakrishnan visualize.s. 

4. Integr-al Experience and Siu.F-EvmENT KNowncnui-: 

As it has already been remarked, R:idhakrishnan ticccpt.s the Ini'-ie 
presuppositions of the Advaita system, especially the necesslt\- of 
self-evidence for metaphysics. But he expands the seopi' of self- 
evidence in such a way as to compreluaid tea, sou, intuition and 
/hV/, p. 98. 

p. 99. For some reason, and it seems not with sullieient justifica- 
tion, Radhakrishnan singles out the Buddha “as the ontt who admitted the 
reality of the spiritual experience and yet refused to iuterpiet it as a revelation, 
of anything beyond itself.”— ds Iilealist View of Life, pp. 99-101). .\nd he a.<!Si'rt.s 
that “the Buddha keeps closest to the given and is content witli allirming tlisvt 
a deeper world of spirit penetrates the visible and tangible worUl." 
p. 96. ... 
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the deliverances of mystical experience. The step he takes is to 
re-interpret each one of these three elements in terms of the 
others and then to combine them into an integral unity and to 
demonstrate the combination to be the same as self-evidence. 

The theory of integral experience is not. developed from the 
primary datum of ‘T am” alone, as in the case of the doctrine of 
self-evidence of Advaita, but also from other data supplied by 
reason, intuition and religious experience. Thus it gives us a 
“many-coloured” philosophy. The Advaita also accepts these 
and other data but merely as posing problems which suggest and 
point to the solution that a metaphysics of the subject alone can 
give, 208 True self-evidence is subjective. Advaita vedantists 
conceive of the data of reason, intuition and religious cxiserience 
as steps leading to the absolute knowledge, which is based on the 
subject alone and not, as in Radhakrislinan, as integral elements 
constituting the absolute knowledge. According to Radhakrishnan 
ail these elements merge into one another and finally become an 
integral, indivisible, indissociable whole, which carries certainty 
and indubitability, answering to all aspects of the multi-faceted 
constitution. These initial remarks alone wall suffice to give an 

iioii Prof. G. R. Malkani clarifies the vcdantic position on this matter, in his 
Vedanlic Epistemology (and other works). Spealung of reason or logic he writes 
that it “has a positive role in philosophy in the interest of a higher truth which 
it elucidates." This truth gives orientation to logic. ... It is not itself a method 
of rational knowledge about a supersensible reality.” pp. 89-90. Logic or reason 
“Ls a subsidiary instrument of truth,” “but does not tell us what the truth 
itself is.” p. 92. Referring to intuition he writes, “We must have a direct 
experience of it (reality), or an intuition of it. That alone has cognitive value 
in the end. Reason is not intuitive and does not provide us with a direct method 
of knowledge.” p. 93. But Prof. Malkani cautions us because even here the 
objective attitude persists. Therefore, “we cannot stop with this knowledge 
either. We iire obliged to criticize it too. pp. 93-94, Again, referring to religious 
experience lie commends it as the supreme problem-setter for metaphysics. 
“Those who repudiate religious experience as unworthy of a philosoplicr’s 
attention can have no positive metaphysics, if they have any metaphysics at 
all” p. 90’. But he adds cl.setvhere, “Knowledge of spirit in religious conscious- 
ness is vague, undefined, inadequate, because religious experience is not 
explicitly cognitive. It starts with faith and ends in love. Accordingly, it ofi'ers 
a problem to thetuetical consciousness. We need to go beyond it to a clearer 
knowledge of the reality of the spirit.” p. 107. By the last phrase he means 
metaphysics of tlie .subject. This position is entirely in accord with that of 
Prof K. C. Bliattadiarya, and is a clear depiction of the vcdantic view of the 
matter. 
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idea as to the distinctiveness of Raclhakrishnan’s philosophy of 

integral experience. 

The Integral Mind 

The procedure is dependent on his special undersUindiiig of 
the human mind. Intuition is used as the middle ground, from 
which discursive thought, or logic or what is commonly knocs'U 
as reason, and feeling or what is commonly known as intuition 
both spring; of this middle ground the mystical faculty is tin- 
centre or heart. Such seems to be Radhakrishnan's mai) of the 
human mind. At the root, reason and intuition arc not sundered 
into two; the bifurcation takes place later. He sjn-aks of tlie 
pristine nature of the human mind which can be found in ‘‘a 
state anterior to the divisions between intellect, I'ci-ling and 
will, where consciousness forms a unity wliich cannot be 
analysed.”*®’ 

In many places in his writings, particularly in his cs.say, 
The Spirit in Man, he draws out his plan of the human mind. 
“The spirit in man” is integral consciousness, with the religit)us 
faculty situated at the centre. Accordingly, every aspect of 
man’s thought and feelings has religious implictdions.*®* Even 
when a man is thinking about the most concrete and immediate 
matters, which might seem thoroughly empirical, lie is in some 
way thinking about the ultimate. Even the most ordinary aflir- 
mations are in some way governed by religimis determinations 
because man is inescapably a religious being. .-Ml parts of man’s 
mind are tied together. Integral experience has implications for 
science, art and ethics. 

Effects on Metaphysics 

In the Indian tradition there is no epistemology that is 
independent of metaphysics. This is also true of the tradition <ii‘ 
the perennial philosophy. In R.'idhakrishnan also we (iiul 
epistemology and metaphysics implying each other. .Vs i'ar as he is 
concerned wc have noted how he proceeds from both ends in tlie 
matter of the problem of knowledge. ,-\s a vedamist he aeeepis 
the doctrine of self-evidence or svaprakasa (seir-lnmluosity) of 

The Spirit in Man {Contemporary Indian Philomphy), p. 4B i. 

'“*Thc line of thought indicated here oilers interesting imv.ibilities fhr !i 
religious interpretation of human nature. 
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truth; yet proceeding from the rational and empirical end he 
wants to equate self-evidence with the integral whole of all the 
other methods of knowledge. This is worked up from the root of 
the mental faculties. Now self-evidence involves the subject or 
self. For the Advaita the subject is the unanalysable, unitary 
consciousness, which brings evidence of itself {svayamsiddha). 
Now Radhakrishnan would of course not replace it, but would 
equate it with an integrity or a synthetic whole of personal being. 
Much transformation of metaphysical concepts takes place in the 
course of the procedure. The equation of the unitary and integral 
self will also raise problems with regard to the relation between 
the universal Self and the individual self. For the latter the 
Advaita will give the clear-cut answer of identity. Radhakrishnan 
would accept identity too, but with qualifications. To the detailed 
consideration of these problems we shall now turn. 


2. The Methodology of Integral 
Experience 


1 

THE METHOD C)E KNOWr.l-.DfiE. 

Reason, iNTurnoN anj) Mystioai. ExpickiencU'; 

Now we must address ourselves to the <!(msuleratiou of how 
Radhakrishnan remoulds the three elements, whieh we have just 
finished discussing, into componcuits of his integral experienre. 
This is, therefore, a question of method. Hut before we. proceed 
further, we must make it clear here that, aside from permitting a 
certain inevitable mutual interpenetration of lhes<‘ elements, he 
employs the middle concept of intuition, by expamling it, a.s a 
generic one. 

But Radhakrishnan has a habit of using “intuition” iti difteront 
senses. Indeed the habit of using words in n variety of sen.ses is a 
common iniquity of philosophers. 'I'lie late \’iee-e.han«;ellor 
J. L, Stocks of Liverpool remarked: 

One of the strangest of the many .strange halnts of philosophers, 
which mark them out as the Ishmaeis of the seientilie worhl, 
is the refusal to agree as to the precise meaning of the word 
they may use. No philosopher, it .seems, is hoiunl to tlie 
definitions given by his prcdecessor.s tir eonlempoiarie.s of even 
the most central terms: each has to define his terms for himself.t 

This is bad enough; hut the situation that causes the .ureatf.-r 
consternation is when a philosopher in.si.sts on speaking in picture 
language in addition to asing each term in a number of .sen.scs. 
Now take the word “intuition”. Miss K. W. ^Vild has listed Ml 
different meanings for this word.® But they are not all u.sed by any 
one author. A rule that we have followed in the case of 

'J. L. Stocks, J?won p. I. 

» K. W. -Wild, /ntm/wfl, pp. 221-210. 
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Radhakrisiinan — one that seems good to us — ^is to interpret the 
meanings of the word “intuition,” as also of other pertinent words, 
in terms of the context of occurrence, taking whole sentences or 
even whole groups of sentences together. The word “intuition” 
however, has served a certain purpose in philosophy on account 
of its very vagueness and lack of definiteness. Accordingly, 

It is often used when “instinct” would convey too much of the 
animal: when “revelation” would arouse suspicion; when 
“perception” would be too vague or too technical; “rapid 
synthesis of judgment” too prosaic; “the fruits of experience or 
observation” too loose; “innate or a priori knowledge” too 
disputable; or “one with” too incomprehensible.® 

The source of the difficulty is not that “intuition” does not mean 
anything in particular but that there are many other words that 
would convey parts of the import of this word, while none of these 
could convey the whole import. 

This being so, it is understandable that Radhakrishnan uses 
“intuition” in a number of senses. Professor Robert W. Browning 
gives an excellent analysis of Radhakrishnan’s usage, which is 
quoted below: 

Sometimes it intimates what cannot be known in other ways ; 
sometimes it means a fuller “realization” of what may be 
already abstractly known in symbols; sometimes it is attached 
to the dawning, in the mind of the discoverer, of what will 
be, after confirmation, a powerful scientific generalization; 
sometimes it denotes a knowledge of individual things in their 
concreteness ; sometimes it is referring to imitive knowledge of 
the One Real, Sometimes it is accenting the dynamism of 
thinking as against the results; sometimes it is emphasizing a 
spontaneous dynamism as against movements which may be 
automatic or mechanical.* 

This variety of meanings to which the word “intuition” lends 
itself is, perhaps, an argument against treating it as if it had only 
an emotive sense. It is vague enough, to be sure, but that 
shows rather that it has a plethora of meanings than the 
contrary. 

Radhakrishnan is eager to demonstrate that, since life is one, 
^Ibid, p. 2. ‘Schilpp, Op. Cil, pp. 177-178. 
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the various processes of knowledge arc not to be compartmenta- 
lized. There are certain main ways in which wc acquire 
knowledge, namely, “sense experience, discursive thinking and 
intuitive apprehension”; but while they all give u.s some know- 
ledge, it is the last alone that can give us a knowlcdgt' of tlie real.'* 
Here the plirase “intuitive apprehension” is uscil in tlie g(;neri(- 
sense, without attaching to it any particular technical meaning. 
It has a wide range, from the most sensuous intuition right u}) to 
the mystical. Sometimes Radliakri.shnan’.s employment of tlm 
the word “intuition” gives vise to grave eonliisiiui as to the 
particular meaning in which he uses it in a giN'cn canUcst. t)n 
such occasions one will have to seek help from his gem'r.il position. 
However, according to Radhakrishnan Iiimsclf, tJu'ro i.s a 
continuity among the three modes of knowledge, namely, sense- 
perception, discursive thinking and intuition. He note.s that each 
of these is productive of knowledge, for there can be no mean.s of 
cognition which does not yield some knowledg«‘. But .some deep 
insufficiency attends the first two. Sense c.xpericnce and logical 
knowledge arc “recognized as inadequate to the real which they 
attempt to apprehend.”" The. situation, however, is a little 
complex. Neither sense-perception nor intellect {rca.son), he 
avers, is really exempt from the pervasive power of intuition. 
It binds them together and links them with the highest intuition 
which is mystical. Both sense-perception and iutuifion ani similar 
in that both are immediate knowledge. “Even in inteilectual 
work there is scope for intuition,” for “the postulates of thought, 
the pervasive features of cxpericnct', number, casuality, }n-nvide 
scope for the exerci.se of the intuitive funetiou.’*'' Then we arc 
suddenly told: “intuition is of two kinds, pi'rceptual knowledge 
and integral experience.” lo this Radhakrishnan a<lds. by sv.iy 
of clarifying his own position, “Personally I use intuition for 
integral experience.”" There are hosvever, .scores of pluees svhere'; 
he has used it in other senses. Wc will notice suhsequenUy that 
even the phrase “integral experienee” (as a],st> (he jilirase 
“integral insight”) is used with different cmmotatiotis in different 
places. Usually it is used in an exclnsive as well as an inrlusive 
sense, meaning, just mystical experience alone, or my.'itir-.d 
experience plus all other expericnce.s, where intuition i.s im-olvcd, 
^ An Idealist View of Life, i[>. * /W?/, p. 
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taken together comprehensively. In the same way we will be 
able to discover that even the words “reason” and “intellect,” 
and on rare occasions the word “logic” also, are used in a dual 
sense, as including' and excluding intuition. Apart from the 
contexts, there is another very simple but sure test for finding out 
the sense in which he uses these words, which is this : if he uses 
them with approval then the sense is inclusive; if with dis- 
approval, it is exclusive. It looks like an over-simplification, but 
in fact it is a good rule. Sometimes these words are used not 
merely as implying intuition but as forms of intuition. This 
ambiguity reaches down to every word. So the critic is forced to 
use the relatively most satisfactory devices for categorizing terms 
and phrases and for eliciting meanings from them. But surely the 
critic is not entirely left to himself, for he can seek guidance from 
the “spirit” and from the general tone and pattern of the subject’s 
thought, in deciding what the devices should be. That indeed is 
the method that we have adopted. 

Now let us revert to “intuition”. This is the one word used by 
our author more frequently than any other. As we have observed, 
Radhakrishnan uses it in a baffling variety of senses. But it is 
justifiable to use it in all these senses. The root meaning of the 
word will help ns see that in and through the various usages 
there persists a primitive and universal meaning. The word is 
derived from a verb which means “looking at” and its extended 
use must be presumed as a metaphor from sight.® Sight means 
directness and immediacy of knowledge and this is something 
that the philosophers who first used it — Descartes and Locke — • 
had meant to convey by it. It is in this primitive and underived 
sense that Radhakrishnan also uses it, though he adopts a 
diversity of ways for expressing it. “Intuition, like the word 
pralyaksa, in its original form intuitus, implies the sense of sight. 
It is used to cover all cognitive processes which have a directness 
or immediacy, i.c., all non-inferential cognition. What we know 
by inference or hearsay is not intuition.”^® Epistemologically, 
intuition staiuls for self-evidence. 

The central problem is, when can we say that an item of 
knowledge, a certain cognition carries its own evidence or 
tliat it certifies itself, needing help from nowhere else to prove 
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itself ? What precisely are the coucUtions ? ’I'liis is the jjrobicm 
of problems for onr philosopher. Whenever the cpiality of self- 
evidence or self-certification can be attributed to an {'xpcricuce, 
that experience must be regarded as intiutivc--intuiiivc in the 
generic sense and not in the special sense used by iiUuitionists like 
Bergson. This means that Radhakrishnan gives a fiir more 
general application to the word “intuition” tlian tlie sitccialists. 

Radhakrishnan also uses intuition in the generic, sense as a 
connecting link between reason, intuition in tlte sjitudal sense and 
mystical or supernal experience. Certainly it is e{>nimuuly held 
that it is far more natural for intuition tt) go forward in its own 
direction and meet mystical experience, than to move in the 
opposite direction and to meet reason or intellect. I'he erixincons 
notion, which is ordinarily entertained, that intuition is eo ifiso 
supernatural is at the root of thi.s common belief. The fact i.s that 
by definition intuition is neither supernatural nor opposed to 
reason. “There are many who argue that tlicy have no experience 
of intuitive knowledge. This is due to a jnisaj)jin‘hension, 
Intuitive knowledge is not limited to lh<^ highest knowledge of 
God.”“ 

Now there are reason, intuition and mystical experience, 
these three; but the greatest of them is niy.sticul experience, which 
is unique and altogether different from the. others, and yet is the 
crown and apex of knowledge. Now intuition is the mmt comjire- 
hensive of all because it can move upward to inystlc.al experitmee 
and downward to reason. Also, Radhakrishnan docs not hold 
reason in disrcgartl because he recognizes it to lie tin- .solid, 
being the most earthly, of all the moans of knnwlcdt',c and hence 
thought indispen-sablc. All the tlirec serve tlie (uuls of ultim;t!e 
truth, but they do so only when th(^y are (!ir<*<-tcd torv.ird.s one 
another. When they are so directed and when they face one 
another and move towards one another, they fain an integrity 
which Radhakrishnan designates “integral exiierienee”. When 
each of them is directed away from the others, according to his 
thought, they should be regarded as something like minus 
projections, which lead away from the. truth. Tims, the minus 
projection in the case of reason or intellect is “discursive timnght” 
and “conceptualism”; that in the ca,sc of intuition is “insiiuci" 
and “anti-intcllcctualism”; and that in the ease of mystical 
” p. 733 . 
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experience is “fantasy” and “hallucination”. The following 
diagram will illustrate this. 


F 



I for intuition. F stands for fantasy and hallucination, D for 
discursive thought and conceptualism, I' for instinct and anti- 
intellectualism. Each one of the three vertices, M, R and I, must 
move tovs'ards the other two or rather, to the plane opposite to 
itself and not away from it. That kind of movement is the 
characteristic of integral experience. 

Again, the generic concept of intuition as distinct from the 
specialissed concept can be applied as the binding factor in all the 
three. For, only on account of it can the three forms of know- 
ledge, reason, intuition and mystical experience be directed 
towards one another. Reason will be transformed into rational 
intuition; intuition in the special sense, into intuition of feeling; 
and mystical cxpcr’ience, into mystical or .spiritual intuition, or in 
other U’ords into integral intuition in the specialized sense. We 
r^’ill illu.strate tliis Iry the following diagram. 

M stamls for niy.stical intuition, I' for specialized intuition, that 
is, intuition ol' feeling, and R for rational intuition. The extended 
line A'l T R is to be regarded as an expansion, or analytical 
representation of 1, which is generic intuition, being potentially 
the same as Integral experience. Integral experience in the 
specialized sense is the same as mystical experience (M). This is 
tin; outline of the methodological procedure that can be detected 
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as implicitly operative in RacUiukrishiian s 
krishnan’s position is that these various lypes nl iiiluition sui)poa-. 
ing one another and compenetratiug one amilhev will luunum lo 
self-evidence. To consider this method in detail and to check 
whether the result of this method will give, us the substance ot 
self-evidence we shall now proceed. In this tvork. luntevci, wi 
will not ask ourselve.s the cognate questimis, which arc bound to 
arrive here, whether there can be a .science ol scll-c\idcm t. oi .r^ 
philosophy completely based on a self-evident principle oi a .set ul 
self-evident principles, and whether what we consider the very 
ultimate in self-evidence itself is not pervaded luul \iii<Ucd b\ 
what Kant has described to us as the antinomies ol ussson. 
That can perhaps form the subject of a dillerent im-cstigation but 
we shall refrain from undertaking it here, in view ol the ic.-tliii.- 
tion we have imposed upon ounselvi's. hurllicrmorc. as !ai 
possible, we shall stick to our own categorization, ^\hene\^•l oiu 
author refers to integral experience in the. siiecialized st 
shall try to use “mystical experience’'. “■m>sfical iiisi; 
“mystical intuition”, or something else that convey.^ the n 
without creating confasion. We .shall also, as lar as ])i)>sible, .n 
using “intuition” for the .specialized inttntion. Ihil ihete ,n<’ ti! 
when we shallhave to yield to necessity, rvhen the author doe> 
facilitate such discrete usages. 


;hi'' or 
leauiug 
, avoiil 


Intuition as Unity Betwi'-en ™h Knower .%Nn 'itu-. 
Known 

Before we pass on to a full-scale discussion ol the theme ilepiei.'d 
above, it will be well to point out another aspect ol inluiiiou as 
such which will have a bearing on the discussion to fillow. 
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Intuition implies a unity between the knower and the known. 
“Intuitive knowledge”, Radhaki’ishnan tells us, “is knowledge by 
coincidence or identity”. This involves two things, (1) the reality 
with which unity is attained and (2) the degree of unity. Know- 
ledge in any form is due to intuition, we are told, and all intuition 
is unity. Sense perception, reason and mystical experience 
represent the various degrees of unity. Radhakrishnan writes : 

Besides consciousness in the animal world (perception and 
action) j and self-consciousness in the human (intelligence and 
will), we have spiritual consciousness or supcr-consciousne.ss, 
a level of experience at which new aspects of reality reveal 
themselves. While in the first case we have a psychological unity 
between the animal and the environment, in the second we 
have a logical unity and in the third a spiiitual unity.^^ 

He continues, “At the spiritual level, the individual becomes 
aware of the substance of the spirit, and not as an object of 
intellectual cognition but as an awareness in ^vhich the subject 
becomes its own object, in which the timeless and the spaceless is 
aware of itself as the basis and reality of all experience.^® 

The degree of unity attained is related both to the object and 
to the degree of concentration effected in an act of intuition. 
The more concentrated the attention given to an object the 
greater becomes the experience of unity with it. But wc are told 
that the most concentrated attention is objeclle.ss, because the 
object is united with the subject. The unities established by the 
intuition of feeling and rational intuition are partial. The 
absolute or mystical intuition stands to reason and feeling as 
rvliolc to parts. Until the whole is reached all forms of identities 
are bound to be partial. Radhakrislman uses the term ‘\mmadhi’\ 
stripped of its historical and technical meaning, to convey the 
sense of unity or identity achieved in knowledge. He docs make 
a distinction between mystic samadhi and empirical samadhi. 
(Historical scliolans of Indian Philosophy will pci’haps argue that 
there is no warrant to tsXk oi sarrmdhi in an empirical way at all.) 
'.Lhc mystic samadhi is presented as ultimate, because it is “ecstatic 
consciousness” and carries “a sense of immediate contact with 
ultimate reality, tjf the unification of the different sides of our 
“ An Itlealisl View of Life, p. 146. 
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nature”.!* It is also caller! by the name ‘‘inoksa” whicli means 
spiritual liberation or perfect realization. It is ‘irccdom from 
historicity or temporal processes or birth, which are all forms of 
time”.!® On the other hand, sliort of this al).sr»hite identity of 
moksa, we are told of another kind of identity, which is a kind of 
complete kiKuving of a concrete thing or idea or ohjectilierl image 
among the apparently plnval entities of tlu; naiiin ol’n/fnv/. "It is a 
kind ofsiinpleatid steady looking upon an objri l''Mieh .is practised 
by the jo!!/«.!“ It is (;ertainly diflt;reni from "the consiimmatory 
toti-meiaphy.sical insight in which empirical j)liiralities are 
transcended and all is apprehtaiderl as one”.'! Xnw. eorrespmid- 
ing to the three types of inluitions we have thn'e types of nuity. 
Rational intuition and intuition of lirlitig heloiig together and 
mystical or transcendental intnilioii is in a class by itself. The first 
two can be called empirical intnilion.s bccau.se ilie obje<-ts with 
which unity is attained are cmpirii-al and the degrees of \nuty 
arc also of not higher than llie empirical level, l.ei u.s now lir.si 
of all address ourselves to tlic problem of empirical intnilious. 

Empirical Intuitions — Two Types 

Rational intuition is drawn from the onler of thinking, whih; 
the intuition of feeling, frtnn the order of ilrliug. The primary 
task is to reconcile these two. Ilcgel's bias against intuition and 
Bergson’.s bias against the intellect are both eritieizetl. Hegel 
and Bergson are taken to he tlie representatives ol" tiu* merely 
rational (logical) and the merely inluilive (insiinetive) type's of 
cognition, respectively. The one of tiiest; types of rotpiitiott is 
moved by cliscimsivc thought and the other by vltalistie impuKc, 
Both must he corrected by direeting thetn tow.irds each other. 
Radhakrishuan insists that intuition, to lie rerdly iniuiiiou, mtsst 
contain dements of rationality. Me notes that “ther«‘ is a tendenev 
in Bergson to oppose intuition to intellect”.*''' "lniel!e<'t n.it only 
must be present, but must !)c on the .sii'etch." he ,s;us, ftr. "in 
moving from intellect to intuilimi sve are not iniwing in the 

T/te Reiffi of Relifim, p. HI. 

Frocreding! of tfie Sixth Inimmimd Ciwguss nf Fhitm,phy, i l-.tlit.'d !)\ 

Edgar S. Brightman, p. CHS. 

An Idealisi Vim of Life, 

‘Htobo-t W. Browning in Scliilpp, Op. Cit. pp. IVSI-Sdli. 

Alt Idealist View of Lifoi p. 148. 



direction of unreason but are getting into the deepest rationality 
ol' which human nature is capable”.'® Yet this is not to say that 
intellect alone can be present and function fruitfully without 
certain essential elements drawn from the order of intuition, 
livcti the work of reason cannot be properly prosecuted without 
the aid of intuition. “Hegel thinks,” writes Radhakri.shnan, “that 
he makes little use of intuition. As a matter of lact he attack.s 
Jacolri's view of itituition for the obvious reason that he views it 
as an air.straction unrelated to the rest of mental life”.®” Again, 
“With Kant we may say that no legitimate concept is possible 
^vithout a previous intuition. This sense of the One which is a 
central feature of Ilegefs system is an announcement of an 
intuition and not the result of a demonstration”.^' Reason must 
have the support of the whole mind, including feeling and will. 
“Hegel is wrong,” Radhakrishiian tells us “when he regards 
intuition as something unrelated to intellect and incapable of 
giving anything else than simple being”.®* Intuition is now 
presented as comprehending both feeling and intellect. “Intuition 
is not a-logical but supra-logical. It is the wisdom gained by the 
whole spirit, which is above any mere fragment thereof, be it 
feeling or intellect”.*® “In it, we think more profoundly, feel more 
deeply, and see more truly”.*'* Here wc think, see and feel “in 
obedience to our whole nature” and not merely “by the frag- 
mentary standards of the intellect”.** Intuition is defined as 
thinking “with a certain totality or -wholeness”. Belo^v is a unique 
passfige, which implies that intuition and intellect are parallel 
faculties that exist alongside of each other, and also implies that 
intuition includes the intellect as the whole includes the part. 
This incidentally is an instance of the lack of definiteness in 
terminology, which wc have observed before. But the confusion 
will vanish ii' we understand that the term “intuition” is used in 
the sense of intuition of feeling (the specialized intuition of which 
wc have mentioned) as well as, in the comprehensive, generic 
sense. Here is a significant passage; “Both intellect and intuition 
belong to the sell'. While the former involves a specialized part, 
the latter employs the whole self. The two arc synthesized in 
the self, and their activities are interdependent”.*® 
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The burden of the argument is that “it is the -whole mind that 
-will reach the whole object”. Our search for truth shottld not Ik; 
either merely rational or passionalj it must lie both. I he 
essence of things cannot resist the concentrated attack of tlie 
whole mind.” Great creations of art, great discovt;ries in sci<;nce, 
and achievements in tlie realms of morality and religion are all 
due to such concentrated attacks of the \vhoh; mind, where the 
intellectual and the feeling elements were c.ooperatively at work, 
An increasing wholeness of the mind will ])roduc(; an iucreasiug 
wholeness of vision and knowledge, l-lvcry area of human 
experience and activity, whether art, science, morality or religion, 
is an area of the realization of the spirit in man. Mul religion 
offers the consummatory moans, for, “wliilc the spirit in man 
fulfils itself in many ways, it is most completely fulfilled in the 
religious life. Here is consciousness in its full and simultaneous 
realization.” Besides, religious intuition for Radhakrishnan is 
“an all-comprehending one, covering the wliole of life”. Religion 
“is the I’eaction of the whole man to the. whole reality”."^ Hert' 
religion is depicted not as an cxiierience involving a uni(|ue, and 
autonomous category of apprehension, a special faculty, but a 
synthetic whole of all the faculties. Here, we must admit that 
religious experience is visualized in a dilFcrcnt manner. “W'c 
seek the religious object by the totality of our faculties ;md 
energies.”^® But we must also not fail to pt'rceivc that this is jiarl 
of a certain methodological prficcdnre, which has already been 
anticipated. This procedure involves creating a bridge between 
the “whole personality” and .suipernal religions apprelicnsion. 
Bntforthisbridge, integral experieiiee would be nieauingless. Thi.s 
would mean that empirical types of intuition also are perpetnaDy 
in a state of inherent upward len.sion. Mveii einpiiiealK sife.ddnn, 
there is an intrinsic movcraeul within tlie rational ami feeling 
iiitnitions thcm.sclvcs, which makes them inereasingly whole and 
takes them to the very borderland of religious experienec. .\l this 
point empiriral experience transcends it.sellj to flo ,so i.s its- real 
destiny. There it poinks, and hears faint witness, to the suiier- 
conscious mystical intuition. It is as tliough in this m.minT 
empirical e.xpcriencc will find a way of progressively partiei[i,iiing 
in religious experience, that is, the experience of the snper- 
conscious. Inversely, it is also po.stnlatecl that the elemeiu of 

«JiW,p.88, “«/ftW,iJ.8B. 
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truth in all empirical experience is derived from this region of 
absolute certainty. 

Rational Intuition 

Now, of the two kinds of empirical intuitions, let us first take for 
consideration rational intuition. The process of reasoning itself 
according to Raclhakrislman proceeds from the power of intuition. 
He would say that our very wanting to know, as well as our belief 
that we can know, presupposes some intuitive knowledge. 

The deepest convictions by which we live and think, the root 
principles of all thought and life are not derived from percep- 
tual experience or logical knowledge. How do we know that 
the universe is in its last essence sound and consistent ? . . . . For 
our senses and intellect the world is a multiplicity of more or 
less connected items external to themselves, and yet logic 
believes that this confused multiplicity is not final, and the 
world is an ordered whole.®* 

Not only in our eveiyday life but also in our advanced acts of 
knowledge, “we assume the rationality of the world”; if we do not 
assume it, then “the synthetic activity of knowledge becomes 
impossible and unmeaning”.*® Some basic questions in philosophy 
and science which are very seldom asked are: Where does logic 
come from ? What is its validation ? Surely, mere observation 
does not give us faith in logic. Even supposing that it will, still we 
have not conducted an exhaustive observation of the whole 
universe and all the depths of the human soul. “We have not 
searched the outermost hounds of nature or the innermost 
recesses of the soul to be able to say that the systematic unity of 
tile world is a logical conclusion”.*^ He answers the question, 
where does logic come from ? thus: “our logical impulse is a 
power of the self, and therefore possesses in its own being the 
vision of the law that governs the universe”,** It is intuition that 
“tells us that the world is part of a spiritual order”.** He identifies 
logic t\’itli a kind of rational or “reasonable” faith which is 
justified by the universe. But at no stage can logic demonstrate 
itself without our faith in its laws. “Our whole logical life grows 
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on the foundations of a deeper insight, ^vhi(:h proves to I n: \visdoin 
and not error because it is workable.’"’* I'liis is al.so what the 
pragmatist logic would say. But there is a dilfercnre, I'or, the 
pragmatists would be willing to relegate all knowledge? lo the 
realm of hypothesis and probability, while Rndhakrislnian is not. 

For Radhakrishnan, the justification of logic is not Itased on 
induction, because we can still ask, what is it that certilii's tlie 
steps in an inductive operation ? Can induflion laa tily itself i' 
Even if we rcjjly that it can do .so, still rve cannot irscape the 
necessity to concede that somewhere, sonieihing ccnilies itself. 
We might push the answer a little liirthcr ijaek ami delay a iitiie 
to commit ourselves. But we cannot g<'l away from the fact that 
somewhere something certifies itself. Russell and others, likewise, 
have long ago come to the conclusion that if any knowledge is to 
be certain, then, some knowledge u-ill have to be .scdl-evideiu. 
Along with Russell many other logicians h.ive rei'tignized this 
fact. According to Radhakrishiian's way of lliinking, logic is true 
because it is the soul that imparls to it its tiaUh. The substanee of 
all this argument is that the truth of logic n'sith'.s in the soul .-tml 
that logic springs from the soul. Logic is informed with th(> natun' 
of the soul. A deft turn in this line ol' argument, Jiowovcr. will 
bring it in tunc with the Kantian notion tint, since logic 
springs from the mind, time and space anil the whole ohjcmivi' 
order of the universe arc nothing but the imi)osition of the fortiis 
of the mind upon reality. But Radhakrishnan would pul! himself 
away from such a conclusion, lie would insist that then* is a 
correspondence between the. soul and liie univmse in that the 
same order is Lo be discovered in both, 'l'hi;y l>oth come liom a 
common source. Logic which springs from the stud .simjily "tells 
us that the world is part of a spiritual order'’.”” It doe, not cieaK' 
that order. . . 

Radhakrishnan u.scs another line of argnmeui to slmw that the 
dependability of logic is due to tlie impaiTatioii to it ol'a ceriahv 
quality of the soul. Tlie soul can only conceive of cert.iin things 
and not of their opposites. Rational intuitions tire true hccansc 
their “opposites are ineonccivablc”.*’’ lie applies the Kamiau 
“proof” by means of the “a priori” to snb.stanliate this conic'ii- 
tion. As they are “the apprehensions of the .soul”, “(iisbelief in 
p. 15.5. Refer, John Deucy, pp. 14'.; if. 
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■ them would mean complete scepticism”.®® A thing is true because 
its opposite is inconceivable*® and if not accepted would lead 
to scepticism and unbelief. We should not seek to base all 
knowledge merely on perception and conception, because “if 
all knowledge were of the type of perception or conception, 
disbelief would become inevitable”.'^® This in fact amounts to 
ranging a priori convictions against observation and logical 
verification. Of course we must remember that, for Radhakrish- 
nan, observation means simply unintei'preted neutral sensory 
awareness, which does not really give any knowledge,*’^ and 
concept which is the instrument of logical verification is logic 
gone perverse. “We only obtain an acquaintance with the sensory 
qualities of the objects” by means of perception and they are 
“the subject-matter of natural science w’hich builds up a concep- 
tual structure to describe them”.'^® If, however, one asserts that 
a thing is true because it is undisbelievable and its opposite 
inconceivable*® and not because it has been observed to be true 
and established by verification, then one is giving apriorism a 
free rein. We must also say that all convictions are not true 
intuitions or “apprehensions of the soul” and even if they are 
such the truth that they can claim need not necessarily be of the 
objective order. 

Now to come back to the question of the relation between 
logic and the soul, it pei'haps need not be denied that the inner- 
most life of the soul gives reason its being and its urge to relate 
perceptions to the soul and thus to one another, and gives it also 
the conviction that perceptions are thus relatable into an ordered 
whole so as to constitute our universe. The last mentioned factor 

Ibid, p. LOG. Ibid, p. Ili6. 

Idealist liew of Life, p. l.^G. 

Randall and Buchk-r observt? rightly, that “absolutely pure observation 
is n myth, or if not a myth, is nothing but dumb sensation and feeling. ’"f hey 
add, “ Meaninuful or inlelUgesu observation involves reflection or interpretation” 
— Randtill and Huchler, P/ii7wo/j/pi; .'In /HtredHc/ion, p. 111. 

Ibid, p. 134. 

I’rofe.ssor Ernest Nagel rightly takes issue with Professor Dticassc, who 
builds ujt the tlieory of truth in terms of '‘ultimate undisbeiievability” of the 
proposition that is sulijecied to verification. Professor Nagel characterizes 
the criteria of “unclisfat;Iievability” and “unbeliet'ability” as quasi-psycholo- 
gieal, tvhich resnlls from altitudes that can be induced in many ways. .See 
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is vitally important; on account of it we can know ihal “the order 
of nature is a dependable unity because the self is itself a unity”.'‘'i 
Kant too believed in intuitive certainty, but only so iiir as the 
categorical imperative or the underived moral eoiiseiousness 
was concerned. Radhakrishnan criticizes Kant hei-anse moral 
certitude is the only point at wliich he mak(\s manifest tlie intui- 
tive quality of reason. Radhakrishnan for bis part would urge 
the extension of this intuitive quality to all lields of human t'x- 
jicrience. According to the restriction imposed by Kant, all forms 
of knowledge other than moral cons(.’ionsiiess ivill lia\'e to draw 
their material from .sensory experienee, ami tlie trouble is that 
“the matter actually .supplied is not adctjutilt' for tin' rccjttire- 
nients of the principle of reason”.'*'’ 'rite only function tlnit the 
Ideas ofReason are called upon to perform i.s to regulate the work 
of the understanding, based on cxpericnet'.s delisert'd by the 
senses; they are thus freed Irnm all metapitysical roles. There- 
fore ior Kant, Radhakrishnan thinks, “sci<‘nce in the last resort 
is a faith and a hope, the faith of rea.son in its own sttprcnutcy, 
and the hope in the rationality of the world''.*'* However, 
Radhakri-shnan’s cfiticism of Kant on this point will Itcttr a lot 
of criticism it.sclf, but we do not propo.se to midertitkc it. for ive 
are concerned only to find otit what bearing this lias tm his <iwn 
thought. 

The burden of Radlvakrislmau’s tirgnmcnts is th.it reality 
is knowable by a scries of rational intttilions. Intuitive under- 
standing of reality is not merely a prerogtuivt' of Hod .as Kant 
legislated. Kant's inability to help ns I'nrther lies, aeeoi'ding to 
him, in his “inadequate perception of the pitwer of ihe Inmum 
mind to pass beyond the distinctions of the nnclenstauding to 
the unity that underlies them”.^^ Radhakiishn.m thinks that by 
means of rational intuition we can know things .r, they are in 
themselves as well as the real world, autl the possibiiitii-s of 
such knowledge is not limited by anything. Hut tin- question 
that we miglit put to him is, can philosophy give ns a system of 
inililliblc intuitions and insights on whidi we e.ni build oitr 
knowledge ? The .sceptic will be pardoned il' he doubts n hether 
we can build an entire system of metaphysics on intuitive 
knowledge of reality and of the world. We mtiy admit tli.u the 
: fUbui.p.m. 
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primeval light of reason sjjrings from an intuitive basis, from 
which also proceeds the inner certitude that we have regarding 
our thinking and reasoning. But if we carry this intuitive basis 
too far we will lose the power to discriminate between the truth 
and the falsehood that should be attributed to particular items in 
the deliverances of rational intuition. It would be open to criticism 
to hold that “intuitive truths as simple facts of mental vision are 
free from doubt”. 

Radhakrishnan makes rational knowledge of reality, of the 
world and the self, a system of insights. “Philosophy is not so 
much a conceptual reconstruction as an exhibition of insights”.*® 
And each insight is I'cceived as though by a sudden illumination. 
The emphasis is again on the inner certitude. Of course “inner 
certitude” of reason would lead us to an indefensible position if 
reason is conceived in the ordinary manner, as “objective 
thinking” or “objective thought”, that is, as the manipulation 
in an objective way of logical and empirical data, for then, it 
would mean that rational processes are infallible. But Radha- 
krishnan has a different notion of reason itself, and has re-inter- 
preted it as a form of intuition. Accordingly, “the creative 
insight is not the final link in a chain of reasoning. If it were 
that it would not strike us as ‘inspired’ in its origin”.*® Creative 
work “advances by leaps”. The true work of reason is described 
by the term “inspiration”. In the realm of science this “inspira- 
tion” manifests itself as an “instinct for research”, and “even the 
most successful investigators are quite unable to give us an 
account of their reasons for such and such an expermient, or foi 
placing side by side two apparently unrelated factors”.®® Syste- 
matic logical processes (in this context he refers to them as 
"intellect”, just to distinguish them from “rational intuition”, 
one -supposes), can only take us up to the gate of “inspiration” ; 
they cannot lead us into the temple of truth. Therefore they are 
dismissed at that stage, as they are of no more service. But the 
rational discipline is important and indispensable as a preparation 
for intuition. Radhakrishnan agrees with Berg-son — and Plato— 
that this kind of intuitive insight is possible only “for those who 
are prepared for it, by intellectual discipline and hard thinking”.®* 
He quotes Bergson with approval when he says: “we do not 
p. 1. ’>2. p. 178. 
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obtain an intuition from reality— that is an intelU'ctnal symjxvthy 
with the most intimate part of it — unless we have; won its (;()n. 
fidence by a long fellowship with its superlieial manifestations'’. 
Again, “philosophy as conceptual ktunviug is a ineparation for 
intuitive insight”. 

It is important to note tliat though rational thinking aiul 
logical discipline and also concentrated n'ork atlendcil vriih .sn'cat 
arc an indispensable preparation for the oeeiin rnci; ol' intuition, 
there is a gap, a discontinuity between iutuiuon itself aiul tire 
ladder which leads to it. For, "an intelleeuial iietction .seems to 
be the prehtde to the intuitive iiash”.** Radhakrislmau insists 
that in order to receive such Hashes of inspiration one hits to Ijc 
“relaxed” and even “passive”,'"’^ It is only in tiuit sttite that mind 
can attain illumination. It i.s evident tlial in this roiitc.xt Kadha- 
krishnan is not speaking of the lugliest sjhritual or my.stical 
intuition, but rather of empirical illumiiiatiou of truths regarding 
the world, such as belong to tlie rlmnuins of Seieiiee, Piiilosophy 
and the Arts. There, liowcvcr, is also no doubt tliat even when he 
speaks of this kind of rational intuition Ite verges on the super- 
normal, mystieal, intuition. In the language of Radhakrishnan 
those who can achieve illumiiiatiou or iuspiratifui .such as we 
have just described are the geriitises. It is the genius ulii» dis- 
covers truths. “If the process of di.scovcry ^vere men' .syulitesis. 
any mechanical manipulator of prior partial roueepts would 
have reached the insight, and it wotild not have, retjnired a genitts 
to arrive at il”.®“ This is dcsi'rilied as the eaiiacity to grasp tr 
situation uniquely and as a whole, whether it takes place "in a 
game of chess or a mntherniitieal problem”. li al.'-o is th'serihed 
as “a gra.sping of the intelle(;tual togeiherne.ss ;is a rvholo'' and 
as an “intuition of the whole su.stained by cliiferi-ut steps", '[’he 
last quotation, however, sugge.sts tlt:U. in spile, of our ])hi!osopher's 
insistence on the suspension of the intellect in niouu'nts oi' intui- 
tion or unique inspiration, tltcre is also an assumption of' a 

’‘"Ibid, p. 148. C!f. Bergson, An Intnidinliim In v, li.T'. noitti, p, 77. 

p. 179. « /A/W, p, 180. 

Ibid, p. 170. Bergson also has a .similar view of intuition, as (he ri vi'alcr 
of scientific lruth.s, for he “seems to imply a situation wiicrc Newton (let ns 
say) ha.'! a sudden flash of intuition, in which the reality of gravicuinii is div 
dosed to him,” (Randall and Budilor, Op, Cii, p. 1 10). 
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deductive or inductive step by step process that accompanies it. 
But this is indefinite. 

Now, we might agree with Radhakrishnan — and with Bergson, 
wlio holds the same view as Radhakrishnan — that there are 
momettts when it is necessary to rely upon some intuition to 
hold together in a creative manner all the various parts of a 
complex logical or mathematical problem. But one might never- 
theless question whether this grasp is attended with objective 
certainty. It is quite conceivable that sometimes we may gain 
a conviction that we have really grasped a line of proof — the 
whole of it and every part of it — ^when in reality the certitude 
might not be more than subjective, with no real grounds to 
demonstrate that all gaps have been closed. Now as Randall 
and Buchler''’ point out in their criticism of Bergson, we can 
concede that “there unquestionably is such a thing as insight 
(‘intuition,’ if we wish to call it that) in Science”, which is really 
“the spontaneous occurrence of a fertile idea to the scientific 
man”, but such insight “is something tentative”, “a rough ap- 
proximation which calls for formulation and testing on an 
elaborate scale”, and by no means to be regarded as “an un- 
mistakable and immediate apprehension of the real”. On the 
other hand, Bergson’s (and Radhakrishnan’s) intuition, “is 
essentially something which both originates aird remains with the 
individual mind”. Intuition as the foundation of scientific truth 
as Radhakrishnan (as also Bergson) woi’ks it out seems, therefore, 
to be of doubtful value. 

If philosophy consisted merely of exhibition of insights, that 
is, if it Averc a system of unique intuitions, as Radhakrishnan 
imijlics, then we arc bound to have an infallible philosophy. 
Bat tliat would amount to changing the veiy definition of philoso- 
phy. It is only a system of revelation that will want to claim 
infallilfilily. But systems of philosophy can only talk about the 
conditions for the knowledge of truths. According to Radha- 
krislman’s definition, we should also have an infallible .science 
and a perfect form of art that expresses truth absolutely, because 
they arc discoveries — or creations — by geniuses in their moments 
of inspiratifin. But this is far from being the case. How has it 
eoiue about that tlie sitxiation is as it is ? There ai'e tw'o possibi- 
lities: cither all our insights arc not infallible, not even all the 

'’’Randal! and Buclilcr, Op. Cit. p. 110. 
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ones that seem to be self-evident to the recipient, or tiu; error 
must be in the method of relating them one vvitii luiotiier. 'I’lie 
first implies a criticism of the notion of the rational iatnitiou 
entertained by Kant, who was tilso the father of the idea oi' 
rational intuition as such. According to him, our intuitions of 
reality are much le.ss than infallible, for in bi.s nay oJ' thinking 
it was not things-in-themsclvcs that we intuit but; only some 
mental abstractions of them. Many philoso{)hcr.s, tiillowiug him, 
have renounced the knowledge of the real olijeet as their ^oal, 
substituting for it an abstract tmnfl of the real olgeet. it is iioi. 
the thing that they claim to know any more but a mental cons- 
truction. But Kant somehow had preserved the thing as distiuei 
from our thought of it. But Hegel came along and reviseil Kant's 
position. Ncvei'thcle.ss this revision was no real improwment, 
for Hegel .simply identified the thing with the thought; rather, he 
turned the thought itself into the thing. But rational intuition in 
Radhakrishnan’s terms does not involve this kiiul of identifii'atiou 
of the thing with the thought. It means only our po.ssessiou of a 
power of insight whereby wc .sec the thing, (he oltjc<'t, as it is in 
itself, without it undergoing any kind of uiodilii'ation. "The 
question resolves it.sclf,” writc.s Kailhakrishnau. “into vvhefher 
we see becoming or only think it, wlietlicr we eonerive reality by 
thought or only intuit it by an altogether preuliar j lower of 
direct insight”.®'® Ilegel and othi't's aeeepted conci'pts in the 
place of intuitions, and treated them as if tluy were infallible, 
though they can by no means be so regarded. 

The .second also implies a criticism i^f Kant and Hegel. This 
concerns the method t»f relating insights one cvitli another. I-\>r 
Kant, it was by means of the discursivt' factor in thought, whieli 
functioned, to quote the words of H.R.Cl. Mure, "as tl\e disper- 
sion of an identical concept through a mulliplieiiy of seuMums 
intuitions rvhich instantiates it”.*® As fur Hogi-I, as re.dity was 
identical with thought it obeyed the rules iT logic or di.deetic, 
and, therefore, relating intuitions was by means of logic or 
dialectic. Radhakrishnan accuses Hegel of reducing re.diiy 
itself to a set ofrelation-s which can he dialectically nadta sloni!.®" 
Hegel was wrong in elevating “reality (it.self) to the rank of ;i 
concept”.®! “The essential nature of Ih'gers di.deetic is an 

“Mn litealist View of Life, p. 150. ‘“.'In Mcatia View nf j>. i it. 

Inlnduction lo Hegel, p. JHS. “‘iijV/. p. ! 
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immaDcnt transcendence by which a limited and finite something 
passes over into its opposite so that the former cancels itself and 
together with its opposite is taken over into a higher and more 
comprehensive concept”.®^ 

Radhakrishnan tells us what he is i-eally opposing. He is 
against employing concepts and conceptual systems for epistemo- 
logical isurposes. He does indeed uphold logic as we have seen 
already. “There is a need for logic and language; for the e.vpres- 
sion of all knowledge, perceptual, conceptual or intuitional, 
requires the use of concepts”.®® “The immediacy of intuitive 
knowledge can Ire mediated through intellectual definition and 
analysis. We use intellect to test the validity of intuitions and to 
communicate them to others”.®'* But it must be remembered that 
Radhakrishnan gives a mandate to logic and conceptual thinking 
only in-so-far as they are instrumental in leading us to intuitive 
insights into things and their properties and in-so-far as tliey arc 
needed as media for the exposition of such intuitive insights.®® 
On the contrary, as for the deductive method of using concepts 
and logical relations for the purpose of arriving at truths, ho 
will have none of it. For, truth, he would contend, cannot be 
arrived at that way. Truths are always seen, not thought. “Truths 
of philosophy are not proved but seen”.®® 

Why does Radhakrishnan so irreconcilably oppose conceptual 
thinking ? We will find an anssver ti> this question when we 
discover what his real purpose is. It is to pi'eserve rational intui- 
tions in their purity, and to maintain them as the sole means of 
knowing the external and the internal worlds of man. “This 
logical or conceptual knowledge i.s indirect and symbolic in 
character”.®’ But he concedes that “it helps us to handle and 
control the object and its workings”.®* Also, “logical knowledge 
enables us to know the conditions of the world in wltich we live 
and to control them for our ends”.®® Here as in many other plac<*.s 
Radhakrishnan's and Bergson's thought sire strikingly' identical 
— and it is natural to conjeeture that the younger philosoplier 
h;is learned much from the older — l<jr Bergson toct “holds that 
whatever value empirical science ctm po.sscss with respect to 

p. l.'il. »« /AW, p. 152. 

/AW, p. 152. " /AW, p. 134. 

Reply to Critics, Scliiipp, Op. Cil, p. 794. /AW, p. 134. 

.‘1)1 Idealist View of Life, p, 152. Ibid, p. Mti. 
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the pursuit of truth is acquired only if it is bHS<-(l upon luelaphysi- 
cal intuition; also its value consists in its hcius an adjunct to 
the promotion of practical or technological ends”."'' Jjotli make 
a radical distinction between pruffinatic knowledge and know- 
ledge as such. Conceptual and lo.gical kno\vlcdgc is pragmatic; 
it helps tis to manipulate our environmeiUs, to do thing.s, and to 
predict and control phenomena. That .such value it has Radha- 
kri-slman does not deny. But real knowledge is something ililferenl. 
Radhakri.shnan writes: “But if we want ut know thin.gs in their 
nniqiicnc.ss, in their indefca.siblc reality, rve imisl trajisec'itd 
discursive thinking”.’^* VVe must have roeotir.se to rational intiii- 
tiouj which mcan.s “direct pcrccplion or simple ;uid , steady- 
looking upon an object”."" “It is not a mystic process, btu titc 
most direct and penetrating examination possible tit the human 
mind”.’® 

We shall try to make an assessment of this position below. 
Now, even if wc grant Radhakrlshnan’s contention, still wc have 
to know how intuitions or insights spoken of are to lie related 
one with another. He must eoneodc one of the following three, 
possibilities. (1) Rational knowledge consists ol’ a system of 
unique intuitions, and therefore there is no iteetl to relate them 
in an external way. That would be the logical conchision of his 
position that philo.sophy is ‘‘an exhibition of insights”. (U) The 
relations between unique rational intuitions may also be described 
by means of unique rational intuitions.’* (3) if iniuitions eanmU 
be related to inlnilions by the metbod of intniliun itself, we 
will then have to adopt the dedtii-iivc or eonceptual method. 
If that method h.as to be suece.ssfnl, inUiilious will have to be 
brought clown to the level of eonrepts, bei'ause unitpic things 
cannot form part of a .system. Obviously, Riulhakrislmttn would 
not accede to this alternative, for it is tin- same position ;is he 
criticizes and rejects. For intuition alw.iys smnds otil ;is tljat whirl! 
supplies to .systems themselves the properties tli;ii make them 
valid. “.Intuitive knowledge is verilied by its c, opacity to 

'"Randall and BucIiIm, 0y». Cil, p. 107, 

An Idealise View of Life, p. M(i. Mfi. pjw, [i. I-tii. 

’^Cf. G.R.G, Mure, Op. Cit, p. fl.r, where it in said nith irli-oaui- (>> K;m(. 
" . . .in the gra.sping of a conclusion (that w to say, in tiic riioviiiicnt iii'i[ilii<iK:c 
from premises to conclusion) a cojnplemc)n.n-y factor of int< DcfUiai iriinriion 
is plainly manifest, not as act separate from disem-sion hut iw r. -iniim diaiiori 
of the discursive movement." 
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bring coherence and harmony into systems framed by the 
intellect”. 

Now we have only two other alternatives left. Perhaps they 
are not incompatible; they could even be regarded. as parts of the 
same method. There are utterances of Radhakrishnan’s which 
support both the alternatives; and when taken together, probably, 
they constitute his view on the subject of logic. It is by no means 
easy to find out what aspect of “logic” he is objecting to, because 
it is not readily clear as to what he means by “logic”. Some- 
times he appears to condemn it wholesale, .sometimes just certain 
inspects of it. Sometimes he even commends logic as necessary to 
I^hilosophy. On the whole the weight of evidence would support 
the following conclusions: {a) When he speaks approvingly of 
“logic” he means something different from what the term stands 
for in the technical parlour, implying the method of systematiz- 
ing knowledge by conceptual thought and deductive formulation. 
{h) When he speaks disapprovingly, he means logic in the 
technical and accepted sense. In a large number of his utterances 
his own private meaning and the public and accepted meaning 
seem mixed together, which makes for confusion and renders the 
task of interpretation considerably difficult. 

Logical knowledge, however, as we ordinarily understand 
it, is given a mandate for the purposes of scientific control of 
the world, though we are left in no doubt that it is far removed 
from what may be legitimately considei-ed real knowledge. 
Real knowledge consists of unique intuitions of objects, which 
may also be inter-related by .similar intuitions of properties, and 
of relations that exist between things, as are done “in a game of 
chess or in a mathematical problem”. But here we come up 
.against a serious difficulty. In what way exactly do ordinary, 
logical, deductive processes of knowledge differ from the intui- 
tis'c proccssc.s that take place in a game of chess or in a mathema- 
tical problem ? .\nyone who has manipulated a complicated 
cxmccptual system ^vilI testify that he too has experienced "a 
grasping f>f the intellectual togetherness as a wffiole” and has had 
■‘an intuition of the whole sustained by different steps”. The only 
possible answer to a query that we may put to our philosopher 
in thin regard ^^’ould be that it is the man’s experience at the 
moment when the intuition lasts that contains the truth and not 
‘'Reply to Critics,” Schiipp, Op. Cit. 794. 
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the abstract conchisions that he makes IVoni such iutuiiivc 
experience. For, ‘'conceptual .substitutes for ineHalile experiences 
are not adequate'".’'’ Wc liave, ol course, to rceorfiiize that 
“intuition transcends tire conceptual exjrressions as reality does 
not fit into categories".” When one’s iutuitive powers are directed 
towards things— Ire tliey concrete entitii-s like r)l)jecl.s in the 
universe, or abstract entities like velatirms, projierties, proposi- 
tions or whole problems — one knows them immedititcly, directly 
and in their entirety. Also, one can h<; said to know them only 
when one is actively in that intuitive rehition to them. This is the 
diirerencc. Logically and conceptually wc can knotv oitly the 
external world as external to us. Rut if we know them intuitively 
the external world itself is no more external to us. If all our 
knowledge were of an intuitive character, then “the rinity 
between the knower and the known wotild be. perfect and our 
knowledge complete. In it there is no relerenee to external 
objects, no correspondence of an idea with another than itself’’.™ 
There is one thing about which we have to he clear; this 
philosophy whieh is a .system oi' luihuu^ insights is not really 
meant to be a method ol' knowing the external svorld; if it were 
seriously advanced as siicli it wouiil la; nothing short of absurd. 
In a philosophy such as this knowledge of tltc world is construed 
as an extension of the knoAvlcdge of the self, ".kll iuttiitions are 
involved in sell-knowledge. All growth in knowledge is an 
elaboration of this instinct, an .'tssimilalion of ihe mind of man 
to the .spirit in him. .\ll e.xperienee issues liu th from it ami rest-. 
in it”.’“ This kind of intuition, if pushetl a little further, will 
easily lead to the notion of "esse is jxaripi," hut Radhakiislman 
does not push it in that direction. Rather, when he encounters 
the possibilities ol' subjective idealism hirkiug in its path, he 
loses no time in changing its direction so tluit its goal would now 
appear to be value rather than anything thtit savours even mihlly 
of that whieh he I'cars and wants to a%'uid, “'I’lu; ethical si umduess. 
the logical consistency and the aesthetic beauty ol’ the universe 
are assumptions lor science and logic, an and inor.ilit)-, h\il are 
not irrational assumptions. Tliey are the apprehensions of the 
soul, intuitions of the seirquite as rational as faith in the ph\■^ie.^^ 
world or the intellectual schemes, though not grasperl isi the 

'‘An Idealist Vieiv of Life, p. hlj. j-fii Idealist Vifj- of Lije, u. ffi 

” ‘-Reply to Critics," in Scliiipp. Op, Cil. {i. 794. did, y,. 
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same way,®" Yet, what we know is not just the value part of 
things — to say so would amount to surrendering a standpoint 
boldly taken and tenaciously maintained — ^but the things 
themselves ; and there is also no suggestion anywhere that things 
have to be wholly identified with their value. The things that we 
intuit, on Radhakrishnan’s terms, are not such things as are 
made of our intuitions. Nor is it the case that we know just their 
value and leave all else unknown, for if we so know them, then 
we do not know them in “their uniqueness and their indefeasible 
reality.” For Radhakrishnan, the world is objectively there; 
the value of things is in the. self; the being of things is in themselves. 
Yet the self and the objective world are inseparable. They arc 
both to be traced to a common source. A true vision of the world 
is possible only for those who have a true vision of the self. The 
unique feature of Radhakrishnan’s point of view is that our 
insight into the real nahire of objects is a reflection, or, better, 
extension, of our insight into ourselves. Therefore what is visua- 
lized here is more than a mere scientific understanding of the 
nature of the world. He writes ; “Intuitive knowledge is proved 
on our pulses. It is the only kind of absolute knowledge. It is 
possible only when the individual is fully alive and balanced. 
We can see truly only when our inner being is harmonized. 
Intuition is the ultimate vision of our profoundest being”.®i 

Again, another matter which the preceding discussion implies 
has to be specially mentioned. Understanding the world is not 
an end in itself; it must issue in, as it issues from, the under- 
standing of the self. That would be Radhakrishnan’s position. 
Tliis whole way of thinking, according to which knowledge of 
the self is essential for the knowledge of the world, reminds us 
strongly of Schclling, with whom on the subject of the relation 
between r{‘as<ni and intuition generally Radhakrishnan has 
much similarity.®" Knowledge of the world is worthwhile to 
possess because it has a place in the scheme of self-knowdedge 
and of the perennial spiritual vision. But for that, the. effort to 
gain tmdersUmding of the world would be without meaning 
p. /tei, p. 144. 

““ About SchfllUig’s position, it is written, “Natural Science and common 
sensi; sec tliem (i.e., things) only from the outside; we must know them from 
the in.sitic, as they are in themselves and for themselves, and that we can do 
only l)y kiunving oursi'lve.s.”— -F. Thilly and I.. Wood, A History of Philosophy, 
,p.47I.* 
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S : and relevance. Professor E.A. Burtt calls attention to the same 
'[ V ;• fact when he writes, ‘‘For thistvhole ^vay of thinking — so axioma- 

1 i tic to the East and so puzzling; to the West — the most important 

s : -i matter for man to be concerned about is not the attainment of 

1' logical precision in his use of language or power of prediction of 

ii external events, valuable as these external accomplishments 

tij are.®^ 

^ What then is the most important matter ? Professor Bunt 

! answers that it is to “realize the conditions of dependable 

! happiness,” which requires “self-understanding” and “such 

i radical transformation of tlic self as overcomes (he paralyzing 

I inner conflicts and the usually disturbing liostilitics between 

I the self and others.” “From this point of view, the .significant 

use of intellect and its tools lies, of course, in the role it is equipped 
I . to play in this procc.ss of self-transformation.” 'fhe jioint is well 

p ; taken ijut it would be easier to link it up with the philosophy of 

Radhakrishnan if in the place of “sell-tiausformation” ^vc 
could use “self-realization”. The latter term would be more in 
line with our philosopher's thought. 

This much discussion is enough for the problem of rtitional 
intuition, and we must turn to the problem of the intuition 
of feeling, which is also, like the former, a type of empirical 
intuition. Both of them must be taken together in order to gain 
a full knowledge of empirical reality. 

Intuition of I'eei.ing 

Radhakrishnan is very dear in his mind that arc aspects 
of empirical reality that peculiarly respond to feeling. As Bradley 
and others have pointed out, intuition Iry its nature is closer to 
feeling than to reason, and therefore it is ev^en possilrle to lie led 
away into the conclusion that intuition is solely a matter of feel- 
ing. Though the latter is not the case, intuitions have a certain 
special relation to feeling, and feeling is ab.solutely necessary I'or 
the knowledge of things. The primitive immediacy which is 
experienced at the level of sense-perceinion is not completely 
broken up even when intellect supervenes, though it is perfectly 
right to say that the immediacy of intuition “is not the iin- 

E. A. Burtt, ’‘Intuition in Eastern and We.slern Philo-sophy," in Phikmphy 
J?<uf flnrf January. 1953, p. 290. 
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conscious immediacy of sEnsation”.8* As Radhakrishnan would 
say, it is ‘'direct cxpei’ience, aparoksanubhuti,” “not to be 
confused with vague sentiency below the level of relations;” 
rather “it is wisdom which is sublimated knowledge, Jnanmn 
Vijndm Sahitam".'^^ But intellect is not enough.” (It) should be 
supplemented by the other sides of consciousness if it should reach 
its end. Alan’s whole consciousness is needed to reach, to feel 
the central reality’’.^® The need for knowledge through feeling 
partly arises from the inscrutability of the universe in terms of 
understanding. There must be some way whereby we can put 
ourselves in relation with the universe, as we are aware of the 
limitation of finite understanding. Radhakrishnan agrees with 
Bradley that there are problems that are inexplicable and 
insoluble by means of finite intellect, for example, the relation of 
a finite centre of experience to other centres and to the whole. 
Moreover, a universe which tvould reveal its secret essence to 
a finite intellect \vouId be a poor substitute for the actual one. 

As a matter of fact the notion that we apprehend reality 
through something more than reason alone belongs to a long and 
respected tradition in both Western and Eastern Philosophy. 
Essence and Existence tvere the two postulates of Western 
philosophy from the beginning. But while in Western Philosophy 
the significance of existence had been considerably lowered since 
the time of the cartesian revolution as a result of the notion of 
.static changclessness that was substituted for all other views 
of the universe, in Indian Philosophy, cxisteirce has all along 
retained its pre-eminence. It was Bergson and the philosophers 
of emergent evolution that strove to change the cartc.sian trend 
in Western Pliilosophy in this regard. Professor John Wild "writes: 
The return to tire existential categories of individual substance, 
genuine casual relations and continuous change was certainly 
salutary. But it was unfortunately often combined with anti- 
intcllcctvialism which held that human reason was incapable 
of grasjnng these existential facts, being limited to the ap- 
prehension ol' universal, changeless essences.**’ 

K, Varadacluii'i, ‘‘VVliiit is Intuition according to I’agorc, Radha- 
krislinan and /Vurobindu” in The Aryan Palh, August 1935, p. 497. 

"Reply to (.;ntic.s.” (.Schilpp, Op. Cit.) p. 794. 

The Reign t>r Religiim. p. 207. 

"hJolm \^dlcl in I'A.Hm in RaR-ft rs/ Philosophy, edited by Charles A. Moore, 
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The reason why Radhakrishnan assunicd in his earlier days 
the role of a critic of Bergson was that he feared that the latter's 
view often leaned heavily towards anti-intcllectualisin. It is true 
that we draw intuition from the order of the primitive life of 
feeling and instinct, but drawing such intuition itself is a work 
in which the intellect has a part to play.**® As we have observed 
on an earlier occasion, in places Radhakrishiian’s own writings 
express ideas that are hardly distinguishable from those which 
we have come to associate with the so-called anli-iutellectualism 
of Bergson, and which Radhakrishuaii in his enthusiasm of 
younger days had taken upon himself to assitil.®*’ "Intuitions," 
he says, “are convictions which arise oni of a liillness of life 
in a spontaneous way, more akin to sense than to imagination 
or to intellect and more inevitable than both, 'riiere is no carntro! 
over them”.*® The philosopher himself must draw insiiiration. 
in part, from his “p.sychical inwardnc.ss" and '‘pa,ssions." "While 
it is necessary to insist that a philosopher should mit allow his 
thinking to be disturbed by his passions, no one can be a philo- 
sopher whose non-logical sides are not well-developed’'.®' 
Philosophy, to be sure, is rational, but it should not neglect the 
non-rational side of experience. The experience upon which 
it draws must be as rich and as comprehensive as possible. 
The great philosophers of the past tvere men tvho liad hatl .such 
experiences and had taken them into accotint in their thinking. 
They had “an adccpiate sense of the vastness of the universe and 
the mysteries of the soul.” “It is a mistake to think that the 
only qualifications for elucidating truth in the sphere of philo- 
sophy are purely intellectual.” For iu truth "only those whose 
lives are deep and rich light on the really vital synthesis signi- 
ficant for mankind.”®® 

“®It is pointed out that Bergson himself diMingnishis between two kinds 
of intuition. Hoffding in hi.s Alodern Philosafilicr.'i risss us an acute analysis of 
two kinds of intuition. The distinction is betwis'ii “tlie primal perceptitin 
involved in the consciousness of life and the uri'e of bastd instincts,’' \^h^eh 
is the starting point of men, and “the more developed intuitive .ipprehension, 
which is reached as the goal of intelligence and training,”- T. 11. Hughes, 
The Philosofihic Basis of Mysticism, p. 114. 

It has been pointed out by students of Bergson that iiis tluetrine of intui- 
tion is not anli-intellectualistic. (Sec Randall and lluchler, O/i. i.il. i). i l.'ii. 

An Idealist View of Life, p. IW. 
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Radhakrishnan is at one with Bergson and many other 
pliilosophers in recognizing the value of feeling. The main 
difference between Radhakrishnan and a thinker like Bergson 
is this : according to the latter, we feel ourselves away into the 
world, into the primitive underived stream of life, the elan vital; 
rvhile according to the former the world of objects itself is taken 
up into one’s own self. For Bergson, it is the life-force of the 
universe that persists through changes, being the very soul of 
change itself; for Radhakrishnan, it is the .self that persists. 
This is a fundamental difference and one that runs very deep. 
It reveals the difference between the basic metaphysical presup- 
positions from which each speaks. In many ways they both speak 
the same language; but they mean very different things in spite 
of the identity of language. They both proclaim that real know- 
ledge is the result of the unity of the knower and the known. 
However, in the case of the European sage, by such unity it is 
implied that the knower finds himself in the known, and the 
more undivided the known the more integrated the knower 
becomes. In the case of the Indian thinker, the meaning of this 
unity is that the known, w'hether it be a single object or the 
total universe, finds its concrete reality and uniqueness of 
existence in the knowledge of the knower. A quotation from 
Radhakrishnan ^vill exemplify this distinction. He quotes 
Bergson’s famous sentence from his Inlrodttclum to Metajjfiysics, 
tvhich defines intuition as ‘‘that kind of intellectual sympathy 
by wliich one .sets oneself in the interior of an object in order to 
coincide with the very reality of that object, with its uniquene.ss 
etc,’’ Commenting on tlris, Radhakrishnan says; 

To kiiosv reality rvc must become reality. Intuition is an effort 
to dissolve into the whole, but how' is this possible ? Flow 
<an we know anything else than our own consciousness ? 
How can Ijccome. one tvitb, or assimilate the duration of 
the plant or the insect or a fcllow-man or the world ? How 
can \s c place ourselves in the moving currents of other objects ? 
To know reality, the individuality, or the concrete duration 
of individuality must interpenetrate the being of the know'cr, 
Init the possibility is that w’hen it comes to comsciousness 
it tnay get fused with his orvn duration in (.»ne blended w'hole.®® 

“ ' 7 he of tielinion, p. 1 90. 
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This points to a basic difference between Radhakrishnau and 
Bergson, which pervades the whole, of' their respective philoso- 
phies. It is true, although only partially, that Radluikri.shnaM 
in the East and Bergson in the West stand for pretty niucli the 
same things. However, when we come to the deeper currents, 
of thought, we will learn that similarity give.s tvay to difference 
on certain cardinal points. The difference tluit originates with 
fundamental presuppositions persists through the entiri' range 
of both men’s thoughts, but perhaps mauifests itself most clearly 
in their respective visions of how intuition tv'orks in the realm 
of religions consciousness. An observation made !.iy tin: late 
Professor J. H. Muirhead elucidates this point very well. Clom- 
paring' Radhakrishnan with Bergson he %vritcs: 

Along with striking resemblances, however, there .are equtilly 
striking differences in his (Radhakrishttan's) account (as 
given in An Idealist View of life). He agrees a.s to the ciireetncss. 
objectivity and authority of the intuition. But whereas \1. 
Berg.son subordinates the passive and rceeinive side of the 
experience to the active, and liuds the completion of it in 
voluntary paiticipation in the onward creative movement 
of the Han vital, Professor Radhakrishnan ie\'cr.ses this order 
and finds the comjiletion of the active cooperative element 
of religion in the .sense of rest and .salvation that come \vith tlu- 
consciousness of unity with the svhole, as something beyond 
the reach of time and movement.*’* 

Radhakrishnan is critical of Berg.son on two counts, r\hich 
tve shall mention and examine below: 

(1) Bergsons anli-inlellectualist bias. If. however, we considt'r 
the entire range of Bergson’s philosophy, this criticism ^^ill appear 
to be void of substance, and certainly if there is any re.il anti- 
intellectualism in Bergson, Radhakrishnan is not the most 
qualified man to make an i.ssue of it. For, instances are legion in 
Radhakrishnan’s own writings that will .seairely entitle him to 
be called a supporter of intellectnalism. It has Ireen pointed 
out that it was in his earlier work, The Reign oj Rdigum, tluii 
he. took issue with Bergson more sharply. His critical attitude to 
Bergson on the score of the latter’s '‘anti-inlcllectualism" \stis 
considerably toned down in ]u.s later work. An Idealist VRir, 
*‘J. H. Muirhead in The Hihberl Jonrnal, ^■oI. XXXI. Octolier 


becauscj by that time, the seeds of thought that had been already 
germinating in his mind as evidenced by his earlier work had 
grown into full bloom. A reader who is not especially careful 
will gather the impression by reading his criticism of Bei-gson 
in his earlier work, that the author has adopted there the classi- 
cal rationalist position. For, a more penetrating study of the 
book will sliow that, though the author announces himself 
as a rationalist and aiiti-intellectualist, w'hat he is setting up 
as rationalist position is not really rationalism, but rational 
intuitionism of the type we have found him to be maintaining, 
in the foregoing discussion. But in that book the rational intui- 
tionism had not fully developed nor was it articulated properly, 
so much so, we encounter there a certain juxtaposition between 
intuitive reason and logical, methodological or conceptual, 
reason, ^vhich marks a stage preceding full maturity in our 
philosopher. 

(2) Bergson's emphasis on life-force rather than on the self as the 
essential reality of consciousness. This we think is a criticism that 
has a great deal of substance. Intuition, according to Radha- 
krishnan, is the function of spiritual consciousness and not the 
w'ork of life-force, nor a quality of duration. It is altogether 
beyond any concept of time. Intuition for him “is not life but our 
knowing consciousness keeping in step with the rythm of dura- 
tion of the oljject intuited”. Actually, this criticism will also 
lighten u]) the real import of the mis-worded, and perhaps 
misconceived, criticism concerning Bergson’s anti-intcllectualism. 
^Vhat he really means is that Bergson is not taking suflicient 
account of the self-conscious self iti hi.s doctrine of intuition, 
imt is transferring tf> life-force the property that belongs truly 
to the self alone. In actual fact Radhakrislman should disagree 
with Bergson only on the point concerning the place of the self 
in intuition, that is, in so lar as lor him intuitions arc intuitiojis 
of tlte self and not intuitions of life-force or anything of that 
order. 

Now. if we should estimate correctly what Radhakrislman 
means Ity intuition in reference to the two areas of experience 
that we have mentioned, namely, reason and feeling, we must 
not Ihil to perceive that ho. is opposed to making abstractions 
out t>f tlunn. He says tliat they are both important and belong 
'tile lieiiion af Rdii’wn. p. 190. 
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to one another. But '‘abstract intelligibility and mere cratdng 
for satisfaction of human ieeling.s‘’ are both iM'ong.®'’ Reason 
and feeling are not opposed to each other, it is only their abstrac- 
tions that are in that kind of opposition.**’ 

What is meant is that the two have to be taken together. 
Reason and feeling will have to complement each otlicr to 
form the wliole of intuition. Intuition imparts be;ing to both 
intellectual and emotive apprehensions in knowledge. In their 
togetherness the mind functions fully. '1‘hat is ho\t' we art; aide 
to place ourselves ‘“inside of an object”, h’or, after all, it (•annoi: 
be denied that in intuition there is an aspect of immediate 
experience which is the province of feeling, and another aspect 
of cognition which is the province of intellect. 

Now, these two elements in intuition, determine, acettrding to 
the degree to which cither of them predominate, the types into 
which every intuition has to be classified. Thus tee have intui- 
tion which may be more appropriate!)- called ititional or non- 
rational as the case may be. But both of them are definitely 
empirical, that is to say, they both belong to the order of finite 
experience. Radhakrishnan's method in investigating these 
things js to presuppose the whole and from the standpoint of 
such a presupposition to examine the parts. That is hou- he 
critically examines the different modes of empirical apprehen- 
sion, such as re.'ison and feeling, and then dialectically brings 
out the factors of unity between them, which comprises intuition. 
He seems to follow this method thronglwint. It can almost lie 
said that he prcsuppo.scs the answers and then asks tlie (juestions. 
It is not the cast; that the categories he examines are muiie to 
yield the answers he wants. On the other hand, it is tuily tiiat the 
method is demanded by the imtion of the wholene.ss of intuition. 
It is as though only a philosopher who knows tin; truth can 
investigate it. One of the results of this procedure .seems to be tliat 
the reader is led gradually into higher tind higher view.s of reality, 
to progre.ssivcly whole fitrms of truth. Radhakrislmaii would 
however add that a completely unified and ivholly integrated 
empirical e,xpcrience is not the highest rung in the ladder leading 
to the vision of reality. There is an yet liigher rung, that of 
mystical experience, towards which cmjiirical ('xj)eriences must, 
for their own fulfilment, be ever prc,ssing forward. Yet mv.sti.-al 
, ““ /iW, p. 17. »OAiV/, p. 17, 
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experience is not a mere extension of empirical experience, 
even in its most intuitive form. It is something apart. It is not 
understood as the natural point of culmination that empirical 
experiences, by integrating their own inner struetures towards 
greater and greater degrees of wdioleness, reach. 

Mystical Intuition 

Mystical intuition is the only true destiny of intuitive life. 
It is the heart of integral experience. Other intuitions draw their 
essence from it. They must have their face turned towards it 
for their fulfilment. Other intuitions take mystical intuition for 
granted. ‘'Even logical know' ledge is possible because this highest 
knowledge is ever present. It can only be accepted as founda- 
tional.”"® As lor mystic experience, "the experience itself is 
felt to be sufficient and complete. It does not come in a truncated 
form demanding completion by something else. It does not 
look beyond itself for meaning and validity”."® Radhakrishnan 
■describes this unique fact of mystical intuition in many ways. 
We can do no better than quote some of his statements to convey 
some idea of this fact as he perceives it. 

About the fact of the experience itself there can be no possi- 
bility of doubt, although we may disagree as to what it really 
means. ‘‘However much we may cpiarrel about the implications 
of this kind of experience, wc cannot question the actuality 
■of the cxperi(’ucc itself”.^"" Even ^vithout having the experience 
in its profundity, tve can and do often have a taste of it in some 
kinds of empirical awareness. 

While the profoundcr intuitions do not normally occur, milder 
forms arc in the experience of all wlio feel an answering 
presence in dec]) devotion or share the spell which great -works 
of art cast on ns. When we experience the illumination of new 
knowledge, the ecstasy ofiioetry or the svibordination of self 
to sometliing greater, lamily or nation, the self-abandonment 
of falling in love, wc have faint glimpses of mystic moods.^"^ 

It is sovereign knowletlge and it not only does not need other 
jrrooi' but constraius acceptance. "It is sovereign in its owm 

**' "Fi'at'iiicnts of A Confession,” in Schilpp, Op. Cit. p. GI. 

.'fii Idcalkl Vinv of Life, p, 92. /bid, p. 93. Ibid, p. 93. 
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right and carries its own credentials. It is beyond the bounds 

of proof and so touches completeness. It comes with a constraint 
that brooks no denial”.^*'- This quality of mystical knowledge 
is described by the terms, “sell-established” [svatassiddha), 
“self-evidencing” (.K!aia»Kye’(^fl),“selWuminovis” (.vi'qynnV^raA-a.va).!®* 
As such, “it is pure comprehension, entire significance, complete 
validity Qjnoting Patanjali, the author of the liiga SiVni, 
he tells us that “the insight is truth-filled, or truth-bearing.”**''' 

Mystical intuition is described as “super-consciousness”*"'* 
distinguished from other intuitions tvhich take place in ordinary 
consciousness. Here consciousness in the ordinary si'nse is itself 
transcended and the mind reaches its true depths. Since man's 
depths are mysterious to himself, mystical experiences "possess 
the character of revelation,” and accoi'diiigiy they “occur only 
at rare intervals.”**” The plunge to the depth oi' the mind, in 
other words, the ascent to super-consciousnc.ss, accounts for the 
ecstasy (literally standing out of oneself) that one feels in moments 
of mystic experience. Human volition, ivliich Itelongs only to the 
ordinary level of consciousness, has nothing to do with the 
occurrence ol’ mystic experience.s. They are supernormal experien- 
ces where the depth in man responds to the supernatural. 
So Radhakrishnan says: “We cannot command or continue 
them at our will. We do not know how or why they occur. 
They sometimes occur even against our will. Their mode of 
comprehension is beyond the understanding of the normal, 
and the supernormal is traced to the supernatuial”.""* 'Fhe 
supernormal enters the normal constitution of tlie world by way 
of the '•'subliminal self”. 

These mystical experiences depend on a unique insight and 
because of the altogether difl’erent nature of tlic experiences, 
“those who are gifted %vith the insiglit tend to regaril themselve'- 
as the cho.sen ones, the privileged few.” '''Clotiscious of the light 
which other men had not, they fed inclined to bdie\e that the 
light has been directed on them and that they are not only the 
92. *»» /AW, p. 92. 

**'‘/AW, pp. 92-93. C.'f. Jk-rgson’s position; “Supfi-eonsriousiitss is iint 
merely notmletl out by hypothesis j it is eslaWislied liy c.xpt'iiciKf as inniifdiau- 

and as coercive as any other experience as men liase tlediictioiis npoii.'' - 

Horace M. Kallcn, 0/;. C/t. p, 19."). 
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seekers but the soughf’.ioa The consciousness of being chosen 
thus comes as a consequence of this experience. 

The experience does not leave the individual unaffected. 
It opens the door to a higher state of being; it gives him a new 
vision. There are also certain inward experiences, quite distinct 
from the cognitive, which brings added confirmation to the 
knowledge of reality that the experience produces. 

The tension of normal life disappears, giving i-ise to inward 
peace, power and joy. The Greeks called it ataraxy, but the 
word sounds more negative than the Hindu term “santi” or 
peace, which is a positive feeling of calm and confidence, 
joy and strength in the midst of outward pain and defeat, 
loss and frii.stration. The experience is felt as profoundly 
satisfying, where darkness is turned into light, sadness into 
joy, dc.spair into assurance. The continuance of such an 
experience constitutes dwelling in heaven which is not a 
place where God lives, but a mode of being which is fully and 
completely real.^i” 

'‘In addition to the feeling of certitude is found the inelfability 
of the experience”.^*^ The mystic experience is “ineffable,” 
for which “conceptual substitutes arc inadequate”.*^^ 

Mystical intuition, furthermore, is not to be confused with 
other functions of the mind, nor even with their totality. Indeed 
there can be no totality of the other functions of the mind without 
the my.stical being at the centre, as the organizing and life- 
giving principle. “It is an independent functioning of the mind, 
something uniciue, possc.ssing an autonomous character. It is 
something inward and personal which unities all values and 
organizes all personal experiences”.”* 

.Ifv.i/tV Kxjierit’iict! Posils llw Transamdi'iilal Realitj' 

.MI mystics would agree that mystic expei’icnccs reveals the 
transi-endcnt reality or Gf)d, regardless of whether one conceives 
WjV, p. S>'t. ““/W, p. 93. /AW, p. 95. 

“'•“/Airf. p. 9tj. C;f. \vitl» Ottots position. “Otto says that tlie numinous, which 
is his name for rt-ligious experience, is felt as being inefl’able and incapable 
of ronceputalization.” — VV. T. .Stace, Thns and Eternity, p. 94. All mystics 
Aval lid agree with this. 

Ibid, IJ. till. tlf. with Otto’s statement: “For, if there is any single domain 
of liiiman experience that presents us with .something unmistakably specific 
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of the. Divine Being as personal or impersonal. It was William 
James who said that it is “a postulator of new facts”, and that 
it points to “the presence of a being or reality through other 
means than the ordinary perceptive proce.sses or reason”. it* 
Evelyn Underhill also speaks of mysticism as essentially the 
possibility ‘‘first of knowing, finally of attaining Ultimate 
Reality”.-**® Otto, likewise, defines the aim of mysticism as “a 
real knowledge of, a real personal communion w'ith, a Being, 
whose nature is yet above knowledge and transcends persona- 
lity”.**® Radhakrishnan agrees with the mystical tradition all 
over the world that mystical intuition reveals reality. Mark 
the following statement of his: 

The individual adopts an attitude of faith which is urged by 
its own needs to posit the tran.scendcntal reality. Fie affirm.s 
that the soul has dealings, direct, intimate and luminous, witli 
a plane of being diflerent from that with which the senses deal, 
a world more resplendent but not le.ss real than the con- 
ventional one. The experience is felt as of the nature of a 
discovery or revelation, not a mei’e conjecture or a creation. 
The real was there actually confronting us, it was not conjured 
out of the. resources of our own mind.**’ 

The Reality confronting us in mystic experience is olycctive. 

Mystical Intuition in Relation to Other Intuitions 

Now, although mystical intuition is autonomous and unique 
and although it is pertinent to its own realm of reality, namely. 
Ultimate Reality, it would be perilous in practice to let it func- 
tion in isolation from other powers of man. Mystical intuition 
is the heart and the integrator of all tlie faculties of man. It 
cannot afford to neglect empirical ways of knowing. 

It would appear that Radhakrishnan now argues that tlie 
independence of mystical Intuition is only theormical. The 
practical reality has to be taken into consideration. For in airiuitl 
fact pure mystic experience is a rare occurrence. 11'. on the coiurary. 


and unique, peculiar to itself, assurely it i.s tliitt of the reliqinus life." --'llie 
Idea of the Holy, p. 4. Otto insists that mystic experience is suigeneris. 

Cited by J. B. Pratt in The Religions Consciousness, p. 337. 

Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, pp. 27-28. 

Rudolf Otto, op. cit. p. xvii m An Idealis' oiav »/ life, p. 
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it were the only type of experience we have, then, because of its 
intrinsic validity {svalahprdmanya) the distinction between truth 
and falsehood would not But the fact of the matter is 

“even the noblest human minds have had only glimpses of self- 
valid experiences”. Furthermore, “the moments of vision are 
transitory and intermittent” even for those privileged few who 
attain it. “We therefore do not attain an insight, permanent 
and uninterrupted, where reality is present in its own immediate 
witness,” although ideally such a state of affairs is not im- 
possible. 

The experience itself is real ; it is the starting point. Mankind 
lives on the spiritual capital of the stored-up experiences of a 
few individuals, who have had fleeting visions of the Ultimate. 
Yet the.se experiences have become part of the funded knowledge 
of man. If they have to be useful they have to become knowledge 
in a larger sense. Now knowledge in this larger sense is both 
historical and social. The beginnings of such transformation is 
made by the responsible, mystic soon after the ineffable ex- 
perience has passed. 

So long as the experience lasts, the individual remains wrapt 
in contemplation, but no man rests in that state for a long time. 
Life is a restle.ss siu’gc. Scarcely is the seer assured of the 
imic}ue character of the experience than he is caught in the 
whirlpool of desire and temptation, discord and struggle. 
During the vi.sion, its influence was so potent and overwhelming 
that he had neither tite power nor the desire to analyse it. 
Now that tlu; vision is no more he strives to recapture it and 
reiaiu in memory what eantiot be realised in flict. The process 
of reflection starts.*-^ 

The foundations for knowledge as historical is thus laid in 
oneself. The transient nature of mystical intuitions mean also 
the possibility of the individual himself doubting it as the reality 
and the vividnc.ss of the experience fiide away with the passage 
of time. For this reason a man must use the power of reason to 
prescT\'f; the experience from doubt for ever and to prove it to 
himself. As it is, all our experiences are not adequately intuited 
at once; hence doubt arises. Therefore, “the pedestrian function 
”»/AW,p. 94. 94-. p. 94. 
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of consolidation and revaluation seems to be indispensable”.'-- 
Knowledge has to be social, that means, coramunicalile. 'I'lie 
mystic, who expects to share with others the vision that he lias 
gained, must share the doubt of others. Doubt is transcended 
only by reason. In other words reason has to lie the link lietwcen 
his vision and others’ ignorance. Emphasizing both the histori- 
cal and social nature of this linowlcdge, Radlndcrishnan writes: 
"The only ivay to impart our experiences to otliers and elucidate 
their implications for the rest of our life and defend their validity 
against hostile criticism is by means of logic”.'-" (By logic is 
here clearly meant reason) . 

Reason is useful not only in storing, transmitting and communi- 
cating the mystic vision but also in analysing tlie report of .seers, 
nay, even the forms ol' one’s own experience. Here then reason 
performs a critical and discriminatory function. The report of 
others is clothed in propositions as self-report is clothed at least 
in some psychological forms. "When we test the claim of the 
experience to truth, we arc really discussing the claim.', of the 
forms or propositions in which the nature of the exjierience is 
unfolded”.'"'* "In the nllerances of the seers, we have to dis- 
tinguish the given and the Interpreted elements”.'-'’ Again, 
'‘there is no such thing as pure experience, rate and undigc.stcd. 
It is always mixed up with layers of intcrpictation. The alleged 
immediate datum is psychologically mediated”.'-" All testimonies 
of spiritual experiences, including the .scriiitin'cs, are "it thal- 
what”. ‘‘The that is merely the allirmation of a fjict, of self- 
existent spiritual e.xpcrienc.e in which all distinctions are lilnrred 
and the individual seenrs to nveiilow into the rtad and belong to 
it. The experience is real though iuarlieuiate”.'"' Eurthenuore 
reason is needed to go behind the symbols of religious expression 
and to interpret them meaningfully. “The profoundest wi.sdom 
of the past is transmitted to us in the form ol’myth.s and metaiiltors 
■^vhich do not have any fixed meaning and therefore can he in- 
terpreted as life requires”.'’-" We have to go behind the words to 
the moods they symbolize. 

Finally, we come to realize that empirical knowledge is 
by no means opposed to mystical intuition. l’ht> foi-mer refers 
to particular matters of fact, the rational ;md feeling aspects of 
/AW, p. 98. ""/4W,p.98. /AW, p. 98. /AW. p. 9ii. 
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things, events, relations, structures etc.; while the latter refers 
to the conditions for knowing them. The Ultimate is not a fact 
among facts, but the truth underlying all; facts. The Truth of 
mystical experience is not in competition with empirical facts, 
there is no clash. “The empirical understanding is quite competent 
within its own region, but it cannot be allowed to criticise its 
foundation, that which it, along with other powers of man, takes 
for granted. The Supreme is not an object presented to know- 
ledge but the condition of knowledge” .i"® 

Integral Experience 

Integral experience is the fulness of mystical intuition, reason and 
feeling. It is vi.sualized as the completion of all of them, in their 
togetherness and integrity. As such it is religious experience in 
the higliest and completest sense. It is the fulfilment of mysticism. 
Now there arc three aspects in this fulfilment and completion 
of mysticism by integral experience, (1) In the place of mystical 
intuition, we have the whole of the person’s powers, including 
mystical intuition and oi'ganized around it. (2) In the place 
of the Absolute Beyond, we have the Absolute conceived as the 
unity of the Beyond and the universe. (3) In the place of objecti- 
vity or otlicrncss, we have the integrity of subject and object. 
All these arc really aspects of the problem of transcendence 
and immanence. The first is epistemological ; the second and the 
third form the base of the metaphysical construction. The first 
pertains to the unity of the knowing apparatus; the other two 
to the unity of Being. 

A. The UnUv of the Apparaiuii' of Knowledge : The Whole of the 
Permi's Pinvcrs — Svnihesis of Continuity and Discontinuity 
My.stical intuition by definition is autonomous and is not 
necessarily in touch with the Other powers of the mind. Integral 
Insij'ht. which is mystical apprehension in the largest possible 
sense, on the other hand, “brings into activity not merely a por- 
tion fjf our conscious licing, but the whole.”^®* Mystical experience 
has to become integral experience. Integral cxpci’icncc, unlike 
mystical experience, is not sheer discontinuity, but the unity of 
101 , 
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continuity and discontinuity, and therefore going above both, 
a synthesis of the two. By tlie whole of a. person’s powers is not 
meant merely the continuous totality of the faculties of man, 
bound together by the underlying unity of immanent intuition 
present in them all, but a synthetic unity of that totality with the 
essentially discontinuous mystical faculty. 

It is like the gestaltic unity where the wlioL,; precedes and 
determines the parts; but rather more, because it is the. ivhole 
plus the parts which arc wholes themselves though not in their 
own right. It is a higher kind of whole which includes the whole 
and the parts.’®^ Thus Radhakrishnan gives a much more 
important place to reason and feeling than advocates of similar 
positions generally do. 

Particularly with regard to mysticism, this theory that binds 
continuity and discontinuity in one seems very original and 
fruitful. Mystical experience, truly defined, must imply a break 
with the normal experiences of man; but if it does imp!)' a break 
it is difficult to see how it can be meaningful to man, hoiv we 
can even talk about it, how it really can contribute to knowledge. 
This has constituted a very serious problem for all who are willing 
to consider mystical experience as one of the data for philosophy, 
We have noted that mystical experience itself has to be related 
to reason and the normal faculties of man. The problem of 
how it can be done has to be faced. Again mystics themselves 
have to face the question of how mystical experience, which 
by clefinilion is supernormal, can be attained by training. "I’he 
“leap” of mysticism from the normal to the supernormal has 
also to be seen as a "growth”. 

The dilFei'entia of integral experience is to be perceived not 
only in the process of attainment but alsii in the stale of attain- 
ment. There has to be a reconciliation or harmonization of 
in&iity and finitude, eternity and time. Pure mystical e-xpcricra'c 
will disregard the finite and the temporal altogether, but not so 
integral experience. In this sense integral experience represents 
the ideal o^jivan-mukti. “Man is a being who is straining towards 
infinity, in quest of eternity, but the condition of his exlsti'nct', 
finite and limited, causes the sufiering. W^icn he attains integra- 
lity there is harmony in his life and the expression is joy.”i'*’* 

See An Idealist View of Life, pp, 264-266, 
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B. The Unity of Being 

I'he unity of Being includes two things, as already noted, 
(1) the unity of the absolute “Beyond” and visible nature or 
the universe, and (2) the unity of “the Other” and the self (or 
object and subject). The concepts of transcendence and im- 
manence are common to both. “The Beyond” implies a contrast 
with the world; “the Other” implies a contrast with the self of 
man. 

It should Ik; noted that what Radhakrishnan sets out to 
do is not to l^ind “the Beyond” and the Universe together by 
reducing them both to a common, neutral reality and to combine 
the objective “Other” and the subjective self in a common 
Ego.iiti Wliat he docs try to do is to point to the possibility of 
transcending the duality of transcendence and immanence 
in both cases, and more specifically, in the case of the latter, of 
transcending tlie duality of objectivity and subjectivity. Thus 
we have a unity of “the Beyond” and the Universe and a unity 
of “the Other” and the self. The two unities ai'eto be regarded 
as perspectives of the same, unity; and this unity can only be 
called by the name “Spirit”; it is Spirit in the true sense. “Besides 
the airmnations of a spiritual reality which is variously interpreted 
and its consubstantiality with the deepest self of man, we also 
have the conviction of the unity of the universe. We see one 
Spirit overreaching us.” This is the foundation for the “religion 
of the .spirit”. 

Tito Unity of "the Beyotid” and the Universe 

Radhakrishnan sees the universe as immanent spirit. The 
materiality or actuality of the universe in no way contradicts 
its spirituality; for the latter comprehends the former. Seeing 
the universe as spirit is seeing it w’hole while seeing it as matter 
is seeing it partially, and the partial is wrong. Spirit is not opposed 
to matter, for it includes matter. The question is asked, “If 
tlie universe is essentially spirit, how do we account for its 
appearance as non-spirit ?” Likewise if integral experience 
challenges us to “the joyful awareness of the universe as 
harmony,” how do we explain “the tension, the discord and the 
cleavage in the universe”? Radhakrishnan answers his own ques- 
tions thus: 
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The world of science and common sense seem so cliflerent 
from the freedom of the self. Is it an illusion or is it a reality ? 
Those who are pragmatically inclined take the practical life 
as reality and treat spiritual experiences as a mere dream, 
so deep seem to be the division between them. Some of the 
more careftd trace the appearance of the multiple universe 
to the limitations of human intelligence, avidyu, nescience. 
The human mind, being what it is, tric.s to rccoustruc.t the 
universe from the intellectual point of view into an organic 
whole. For the intellect, the unity is only a postulate, an act 
of faith. For the spirit, the harmony is an experienced reality-^'*'' 

We see partially because we use only a part of our self in 
apprehending the universe. Integral experience will show that 
the universe is spirit. Then, “the earth and the sky, the ivorld 
and animals, all become suddenly strange and wonderful. For 
our eyes are opened and they all declare the presence of the one 
Supreme. The universe seems to be alive ivith spirit, agloir rvith 
fire, burning with light.”*’*'* As the CMmhgya Upanishad declares, 
we will see spirit “above, below, behind, before, Jc» llio right and 
to the left.”*®’ 

Radhakrishnan makes a clcai'-cut distinction between the 
universe as apprehended by the scientist and as apprehended 
by the mystic. The former apprehends only through reason and 
sense and therefore not truly. “The truth of the univc'r.sc is not 
a mathematical ecpuiticm or a Idnmeatical system or a biological 
adjustment or an ethical individualism, but a sjhriUuil or- 
ganism.”-*®® “Other views may be clearer than that of tiio \vorId 
as spirit and yet it is this mysterious, nuclear and inurticulatii 
knowledge that brings us closest to reality.”*®** *Tn truth the 
pulse of the spirit throbs through nature.”*'*** In Radluikrishnaifs 
view all grades of being arc con.scious. It is this fact that niifh-rlics 
our rational and sense intuitions of empirical rcalitit.'s. “All 
being is consciousness and all consciousness is being.’'* *’ lie 
regards unconscious mailer like uncon.scious life as aji absti’a(’- 
tion. Matter which is the subject of scientific .study nr common 
perception is an abstraction and no concrete reality.**'-' IVh.it v.‘c 


• An Idealist View of Life^ p. UO. 
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call discretely as matter, life or consciousness in the ordinary 
sense are “ideal constructions or grades of experience” d'*’’ 

It is noteworthy that Radhakrishnan’s thought bears a close 
resemblance to Tagore’s in this respect, and may in some ways 
have been even influenced by it. It was characteristic of Tagore 
to see the universe or nature as a sph'itual spectacle. The idea 
of the spiritual univci'se was the core of Tagore’s mysticism. 
Radhakrishnan, who has written a book on Tagore, obseiwes 
as follows ; “The poetic temper hears the voice of the spirit crying 
aloud in nature. “Rabindranath (Tagore) has the eye which 
pierces into the secret of which the natural fact is a sign and a 
prophecy. . . . The spiritual phases of nature leaping to his 
God-fllled eyes, kindle devotion in his heart and set song on his 
lips. . . . To him the touch of an infinite mystery passes over the 
trivial, making it break out into ineffable music.”^'*® “He (Tagore) 
can never escape the divine presence, twist and turn as he will. 
The deep shadows of the rainy July and the stormy night suggest 
God’s presence.”''^** Finally, “he (Tagoi-e) has a positive view 
of the relation of spirit to nature. The two are aspects of the 
Absolute.”^'*’ Radhakrishnan tells us that we “must contemplate 
the woi’ld of immanent divinity.” “The infinite then will murmur 
its secret to our cars.”^*® 

We must not also fail to notice that Radhakrishnan’s thought 
on the subject of the universe betrays very strong affinities with 
the thought of Schclling and the German romanticists. It is 
truly said of Schelling that he “broadens the conception of spirit, 
mind or reason, so as to include the unconscious, instinctive, 
purposive force that manifests itself in inorganic and organic 
nature, ctc.”^ '*' “The complete theory of Nature,” writes Schel- 
ling, ‘hvould be that by virtue of which the whole of Nature 
should be j'csolvcd into an intelligence.”^’’® It should also be 
noted that "Sehelling’s insight that nature is visible spirit, and 
spirit invl.si!fle nature, gave an impetus to the romantic imagina- 
tion and encouraged the new poets to endow tire world with life 
and mind, and t<) view with a living sympathy which the)f could 

i'*'' Ihh!, p. 311 . T/if philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, p. 19. 
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not feel in the presence of a dead machine.’’^*’^ It is no wonder 
then that Radhakrishuan’s view of nature has much in common 
with the romantic view, European or Indian. However, wc must 
be warned against concluding that there is a total identity Ijehveeii 
Radhakrishnan’s philosophy of nature and romanticism; tluit 
would be a fallacy. In the last analysis the sL-indpoint of integral 
experience from which Radhakrishruiu procoeils makes his vieie 
of nature distinctive. Particularly, it must be; rememliercd tiuil 
for him tlie absolute is not just the immanent totality of the 
universe conceived as spirit; it is also “the Beyond". 

The Unity of “the Other” and the Self 
tiere wc are considering transcendence in the sense of otherness, 
the contrast with the self being assumed. Radliakrishnan is im 
advocate of the otherness of God just as he is an advocate of his 
beyondness. Yet as beyoudness is complemented by the im- 
manence of the spirit in nature, so the otlicrncss of God lias to 
be complemented by the idea of a God of subjectivity, or that 
of God indwelling in man in the proper sense of the term, seeing 
that indwelling can never mean dwelling inside, the {isycho- 
somatic organism, but dwelling in the subjective being of man. 
“While the fulness of spiritual being transcends our catcgorii's, 
we are certain that its nature is akin to the highest kind of being 
we are aware of. If the real tverc entirely transcendent to tlu; 
self of man it would be impossible for us to apprehend even dimly 
its presence. We would not be able to say even that it is “wholly 
other”. So wc have to sec that “there is in the self of man, 
at the very centre of his being, something deeper than intellect, 
which is akin to the Supreme.” It is this fact that makes 
divine revelation possible. “God’s revelation :uid man's contem- 
plation seem to be two sides of one fact. . . . There is a real 
ground in man’s deepest being for the cxperietice of rtsility."’’’* 
This fiict is the apriori basis of all .spiritual cxixa ienec. “'I'he 
consubstantiality of the spirit in man and God is tint conviction 
fundamental to all spiritual wisdom. It is not a matter ol'inlcrcnce 
only. In the spiritual experience itself llie barrier.s lietween the 
self and the ultimate reality drop away. In tlie moments of its 
highest insight the self becomes aware not only of its own cxisicma^ 
F. Thilly and L. Wood, 0/>. Cit. p. 467. 
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but of the existence of the omnipresent spirit of which it is, as it 
were, a focussing.”^®® This he feels is the meaning of the great 
text of the Upanishad, Tat tvam asi (That art Thou). 

Rudolf Otto, the great spokesman of “the wholly other,” 
distinguishing it from a certain usual conception of the absolute 
with which it is often confused, declares that it completely 
transcends man’s subjective being in these words : 

The absolute exceeds our power to comprehend; the mysterious 
wholly eludes it. The absolute is that which surpasses the 
limits of the understanding, not through its actual qualitative 
character, for that is familiar to us, but through its formal 
character. The mysterious on the other hand, is that 
which lies altogether outside what can be thought, and is 
alike in form, quality and essence, the utterly and wholly 
other.i®“ 

On the face of it Radhakrishnan’s position and Otto’s, as 
depicted here, seem inevitably to polarize themselves into 
diametrically opposite standpoints; and no reconcilation seems 
possible. But as we have discxissed already, Radltakrishnan goes 
a long way with Otto in conceiving God as “the wholly other”. 
Radltakrishnan declares that both the Upanishtids and Sankara 
also testify to the otherness of God.^®’ “This is tlte expression of a 
profound religious intuition.”^®® But he seems to demand, as a 
logical need, a basis for otherness, if we have to meaningfully 
speak of “the Other” at all. Utter transcendence over the self 
would make it impossible for us even to say that God is “the 
wholly Other”. Otherness, therefore, needs somehow to be 
absorbed into the self, that is, self so conceived as to include 
itself and “the Other”, if the sense of “the Other” or numinous 
a^\'are^css is to be regarded as legitimate. 

From higic. wo are led to metaphysics. “We generally identify 
(mrsclvcs with our narrow limited selves and refer to spiritual 
experience as something given or revealed to us, as though it 
did not belong to us.”®®® 

It is true that in mystical experience as such the polarity 

fiirf, p, 103. "i" R. Otto, 0/;. C*. pp. 14,3-146. 
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between the self and “the Other” is felt to be real and valid. 
But in the higher order of mystical experience, which is h,ere 
presented as integral experience, it will be transcended. M)'.stical 
experience posits the otherness of God, as it postulates Llie 
absolute contrariness to “tlie Oilier” ot tlie sell. Here God is 
known as a mystery. The numinous experience of God as my.stery 
postulates to the intellect the paradoxical proposition that tliat 
which is absolutely contrary to “the Other” soinchou^ also 
knows “the Other,” Raclhakrishnan maintains the position tliat 
all knowledge is through identity, in whiclt the knower iind the 
known arc one. If this position is accepted, then, the apjtvehon- 
sion of “the Other” tmuld require that tliat u’hicli knows it 
must be identical with it, and so logically otherness cancels 
itself out. But mystical experience as such is not a state where 
non-paradoxical or positive identity of the knon cr and the known 
is possible. The paradoxical is transcended only in integral 
experience. In mystical experience the empirical state of the .self 
is assumed. To the empirical, God is the “n'holly Other”, As 
the Hindu mystic tradition sees it, intellectually, only the most 
negative descriptions can be given to it. “The negative account 
is intended to express the soul’s sense of the transcendence 
of God, the “wholly Other”, of whom naught may be predi- 
cated save in negatives. . . . When we call it nothing we 
mean that it is nothing that created beings can conceive 
and not that it is nothing absolutely. Now tlie spirit 
alone can comprehend “the Other” and the God of siibiectivity 
in one. 

The Doctrine of Avaldra 

As a corollary to the conception of the self as spirit is Radha- 
krishnan’s theory of the possibility of avatara (descent of ilic 
divine). Speaking of Krsna, as an example of noutarom, li<‘ .says, 
“The teacher, who is interested in the spiritual illumination ol‘ 
the race, speaks from the depths of the, divine in him. Krsna’s 
avatara is an illustration of the icvelaliou of tlic Spirit in us, 
the Divine hidden in gloom.”“^ Again, “The Lortl abides in 
the heart of every creature and as the veil of that secret sanctuary 
is withdrawn, we hear the Divine voice, receive the Divine liglit, 
act in Divine power. The embodied human consciousnes.-. is 
/ii'rf, pp. 101-102. T//e Bha^avttftgtUL ‘ih. 
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lifted into the unborn eternal. Quoting the Bhdgavata, Raclha- 
krishnan writes, “at midnight, in the thickest darkness, the 
Dweller in every heart revealed himself in the divine Devaki, 
for the Lord is the self hidden in the hearts of all beings.”!"*’ 
In truth, every conscious being is such a descent. But, “there is 
a distinction between the self-conscious being of the Divine and 
the same shrouded in ignorance.”!®"' 

G. Integral Experience a Critique of Mystic Experience and Religion 

Lastly, we must consider what integral experience is as an 
epistemological theory. All along we have discussed it as a theory 
of comjjlete knowledge of complete reality. Thus it is presented 
as a fuller mysticism. Does it stand for an actual, positive ex- 
perience we can attain or for an ideal of experience, which 
even though not attainable, is valuable as a standard of criticism ? 
By way of anticipating the conclusion that we will arrive at at 
the end, rve may say that the better way to look at integral 
experience is as a theory and not as an experience. It is to be 
regarded as a critique of mystic experience and of religion as 
such. It is a critique from the inside, as Kant’s critique of reason 
was from the inside. We wall I'ccall that it was observed in the 
beginning that Kant and Radhakrishnan are moved by identical 
purposes with regard to their respective subject-matters: Kant 
to lead metaphysics to the safe road of science, and Radhakrishnan 
to lead religion to the relatively safe road of metaphysics. But 
one important dillcrencc is to be noted; while Kant was impressed 
Iry the limits of reason for the subject-matter of metaphysics, 
Radhakrishnan is impressed by the unlimited power of mysticism 
for knowledge of reality. Only, he says, we must have a fuller 
ideal of mysticism than available in standard configurations of 
mysticism. I’liis diirerence is decided by the very real diflcrencc in 
the approa.ch of the two thinkei’s to the po.ssibilily of metaphysics. 

Integral experience is to be regarded as a new metaphysics 
of religion. I'he question as to whether it is to be taken as purely 
an intellectual construction or as a method of experience, of 
attainment, will remain to be answered. 

It could tilso be seen as a rather penetrating study of cons- 
ciousness, with religious consciousness treated as the centre or 
tlic heart of consciousness. The theory will be very valuable if 
Ibid, j). 36. Ibid, p. 3.6. Ibid, p. 34. 
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taken in the sense of integral consciousness (a distinction beLwcen 
consciousness and experience, as applied to religion as in other 
respects, will be extremely valid). Perhaps too close an associa- 
tion with, and indebtedness to, historical religious faiths as well 
as personal inclination may have made Rndliakrishnan often (o 
regard integral experience as a method of spiritual realization. 
Apart from its doubtful role as a method of spiritual realization, 
the theory is extremely valuable as a critique ol" religion. Such 
a critique lorms the foundation for a. new Jirticulation of the 
religion of the spirit. We shall talk about Radhakrishnan’s 
conception of the religion of the spirit directly. But prior to that 
we shall try to sec something about the bearing; of integral 
experience as a metaphysics of religion, on integral experience 
as self-evident knowledge. 

Epistemologically, integi-al experience is an elaboration of 
the principle of .self-evidence of the subject as traditional Vedanta 
understands it. It is clear that, logically, the classical formulation 
has advantages over the new formulation of Radhakrishnan's 
because contradiction of the former would involve contradiction 
of logic, at least if there is a prior resolution to accept the logic 
that Vedanta presupposes. At the same time, it can be said that 
Radhakrishnan’s position is somewhat less vulnerable than it 
would have been, because he looks at self-evidence from a reli- 
gious point of view, not a logical one. He looks at Vedanta itself 
as religion rather than as logic or even pliilosophy and in (hat 
way he is entirely right in ignoring in his philosophical con.struc- 
tion the logic-chopping of many a post-f5ankarite schoolman 
and in focus.sing his attention on the distinctly religious question. 

In doing this Radhakrishnan is Iiringing to light again an 
authentic tradition. But the condusivcne.ss of .seli-cvitlencc‘ 
claimed for integral experience is as open to question as :my 
formulation of self-evidence; and furthermore, like all apjiroaciu's 
to religious truth, it seems to continue to need faith to n'st on. 
But as a problematic of religious knowledge it is of unquestionable 
value. Radhakrishnan has raised the question of .sclf-evidcncc 
in a fresh manner. He bids us all reconsider tin; negative dogma- 
tism rvhich insists that the unconditioned reality is unknowable. 
He shows us that the question is not settled once for all and that 
it cannot be so settled. Integral experience may nt)t be acc('])tcd 
by us exactly as positive epistemology, but still it imusi be acec[)ted 


as a new problematic of the knowledge of reality. As to acceptance 
or non-acceptance of this position as positive epistemology, we 
may perhaps bear in mind Schelling’s opinion that philosophy 
after all cannot demonstrate idealism any more than it can prove 
dogmatism or materialism, for man’s world-view is his free choice. 

D. The Religion of the Spirit 

Integral experience as metaphysics of religion primarily 
aims at religious knowledge. It is essentially a theory of the 
religion of the spirit as against the religion of dogma or authority. 
A considerable part of Radhakrishnan’s writings directly bears 
on this question. There is a detailed discussion of it in “A Frag- 
ment of a Confession” .i'*® It also deals with the cognate question 
of Religion as distinguished from religions, meaning universal 
religion as different from particular religious traditions. 

The Inner Essence of Religion and the Formal Structure 
Radhakrishnan makes a significant distinction between the 
inner essence of religion and the outward, formal structure of 
religion, which consists in beliefs, creeds, practices, rituals and 
codes. The distinction made here pervades all his thinking, not 
only on religion, but also on science, art, ethics etc. 

Symbolism the Beginning of Formal Structure 

In apposition to this, Radhakrishnan makes a distinction 
between “Sruli or the Vedas, which is independent of any purely 
human mode of thought, and Smrti or tradition, which is based 
on reasoning and interpretation”.^®® The idea is timtS'ruti ex- 
presses the inner essence of religion, while Stnrti stands for the 
foimal development of theology, cultus, codes and the symbols 
of religious faith. 

Tlie former is direct expression of realized truth which proceeds 
exclusively from the self, tvhich is uncreated and uncreatable. 
These utterances arc supra-individual, universal, divine. 
Thew are direct and not discursive. Anubhava or direct ex- 
]-)cr)encc, active participation in the eternal truth, is dis- 
tinguished from the indirect and passive participation in reli- 
giou.s knondedge by belief. In the case of integral insight, the 
.Scliilpp. Op. Cit. pp. G0-HV ““ Recovery of Faith, p. l.’i! . 
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individual does not possess knowledge as an individual Isul: 
participates in his innermost essence, which is not distinct 
from the divine principle. The metaphysical certitude is 
absolute because the knower and the knoum arc idenlicfd. 
This hjdnm the most perfect union between God and nian.’“' 

Even in Sruii the beginnings of formal expression arc to la; 
noted, although integral experience is its basis. As an cxiircssion 
of integraT experience, it “comnninicutcs what is sdl-cvldent 
and certain through symbolical means, which awakens in tlio 
reader or hearer the latent knowledge whicli he bears un- 
consciously and clcnially witirin him'’.'"** "It makes use of 
rational modes”, although “only us symbols to describe or 
translate abs’olute knowledge possessing a greater degree of 
certainty”.^’'” Integral experience is one. and undilVerentiated. 
It cannot be expressed in any one symbolic ibrniula. “The 
real has been conceived in many ways through religious sun- 
bolism.”!™ The diflerent symbolic reprcscutatious bring out 
different aspects of the iinmcnsity of the Supreme.”^"' It is, 
again, an interesting thing about Radliakrishnaii’s idea of the 
Supreme truth that that which is undiffcrcntiati'cl and indes- 
cribable must be regarded as identical with that which is described 
in an infinite variety of ways. 

The religious scriptures of the world are all, like the \'odas, 
originally based on integral experience.*’- Integral exiiericnee 
is not faith or revelation but higher knowledge.*’** All scriptures 
arc said to be timeless, meaning “that the in.sight into the one 
reality is timeless in origin and unallbcted by tin* human need 
for diversity of expression”.*’* The Vedas are said to Ite eternal; 
so are all the scriptures of mankiml. But, “what is timeless is 
not the literary documents but the wisdom which is asuilable 
to men of awareness at all limes.”*’-'' This he feels is the truth 
behind the vedanlic contention that the seriplurcs art- fi/xiuni.yyn 
(impersonal). The impersonality stands for universality. "T'lu; 
inward appi'opriation of this wisdom may ois-ur in idact; and 
time, which may have a great deal to do with the shaping in 

151. 151. 

//hV/, p. 151. pp. 152-1.53. JIM, p. IX). 

Occasional Speeches and Writings, p. '256. /Wi/, p. 2.51. 

Recovery of kailh, p. I5h JIM, p. 



words of these insights” d’® But, “spiritual truth is far greater 
than the scriptures.”^” “Godhead can be described and ap- 
propriated in various ways.”^’® But the important thing is the 
trntli, not the way. For, “when the truth is attained, the way 
falls away.”i” “The way” stands for the formal structures, bothra- 
tionalas well as technical; “the truth” stands for the inner essence. 

The Conecalmenl of Uiiivmal Religion by the Formal Structures 
in order to reacli universal religion, which is the same as the 
religion of the spirit, wc have to cross the barriers of the formal 
sti'uctiires of religious faiths. “'However perfect and final the 
revelation may he \vhen once it enters the realms of human 
apprehension, it is subject to all imperfections of the human 
mind'’.'*®" “The \-arirty of symbolism is due, not to the nature of 
the experience, bnt to the prevailing theological or metaphysical 
conceptions of time and place.”^®i And “these colour the expecta- 
tion of the seer and forms the background through which he 
intej’prcis his illumination.” tlowever, “it is wrong to exaggerate 
the docUrinal dilTercnccs, overlooking the common basis, the 
tmiversal fiict underlying the historical formulations.”^®® “Sym- 
bols and dogmas are not definitions.”^®® Radhakrishnan brings 
to bear upon the problem the wisdom of the Eastern forms of 
religitm, rvhu;h “hold that the dilfercnces of interpretation do 
not affect tin; one universal truth any more than differences of 
c:olours allecl the uncoluured light which is transmitted”.®®*’ 
“To (■laim finality or infallibility for human pictures of reality is 
to claim for man what belongs to God.”®®® Horvever, “the 
diversity of dogmatic, interpretation tends to diminish as we 
climb llu; ladder of .spiritual perfection.”®®® The formal structures 
of ndigit)!! are means that wc adopt either for the rational under- 
standing and (Expression or for the technical realisation of the 
one Suprenu! tnitli. “The Upanishads are clear that the Ikune is 
thesamec.veu though the types of fuel used may vary. Though the 
ceavs an; of many coliturs, their milk is of one colour; the truth is 
oU(.' like the milk though the forms used arc many like the cows.”®®'^ 

™ Occasional .S/ieee/iAt awl tVrilirigs, pp. 256~257. 

//n7/j p. 257. Iliiil, p. 266. ®"'’ Recovery of Faith, p. 154. 

//mV, p. 154, Ibid, p, 155. ““ /Airf, p. 155. 
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The Import of Integral Experience, for the Empirical Realms of Science, 

Art and Ethics 

The clistitiction between, inner essence and formal structure 
pertaining to the subject-matter of religion is also applicable to 
the realms of empirical knowledge. A connection has already 
been postulated between integral experience and ihe, empirical 
species of knowdedge by purging reason and feeling of tin; inu'cly 
discursive and tht: purely sensual or instinctual. 'I'he latter are. 
re-.absorbed into the integral Iry energizing the truly intuitive 
element in them. Integral experience as the liasis of religious 
apprehension has an import for empirical knowledge'. It has 
to be. accepted as a radically note starting point for them all, 
“as the very condition of knowledge,” “as the eternal light,” 
which is “the condition of all seeing.”***** It infuses into them the 
quality of religious knowledge and hcljrs them turn their face 
towards religion, resulting in a radical change in direction. 


II 

THE APPLICATION OF THE METHOD OF INTEGRAL 
EXPERIENCE, IN SCIENCE, ART AND ETHICS 

Now it is our task to discover horv the method of intc.gral 
experience is applied in the three empirical fields of human 
knowledge, namely, science, art and ethics, as there is no tloubt 
that Radhakrishniin intends to apply it in all areas of hiunau life. 
Integral experienee binds them all to itscll' and therefore rvith 
one another. The problem of tliseovcring a relation that runs 
through science, art and ethics has worried m;my thinkeis, 
as there is a systematic demand to reduce them to .a common 
universe of discourse. It would ajtpear that R.idhttkrishnan 
has some intcrc-sting suggestions to olVer tilthough these are not 
developed into any definite .scheme or body of proposals and 
although they may not be acceptable to a, majority of iliiukcr.s. 
It was already mentioned in the previous jrarl of this chajitcr 
that Radhakrislman makes a radical distinction belwi-en the 
inner truth of science, art and ethics and their outer Mnictiirc, 
1“” An Idealist View of Life, p. IQl, 
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as he does also in the case of religion. Thus a new basis for unifica- 
tion is already advanced. 

Furthermore, parenthetic to this, there is another thing to be 
noted. The three main empirical fields of knowledge are placed 
by Radhakrishnan on a ladder of ascent. There is a progressive 
participation in intuition by them. Science in its ideal condition 
tends to go over into art. “Scientific discovery is more like 
artistic creation in its reaching out after new truth.”’^®*’ Likewise, 
art in its perfection merges with ethics. “The superlative winsome- 
ncss of a Buddha, etc.” are regarded as the highest form of art. 
Similarly, ethics at its ultimate point links up with religion. 
Love, the highest in ethics is mentioned as the nearest step to 
mysticism.^®® An ethics that pretends to stop with itself is regarded 
by Radhakrishnan as an absurdity, even as art and science 
cannot be self-contained. Ahima, the sum of the law {dharmd ) , 
is truly religious at base. 

Now to revert to the question of the inner unity of science, art 
and ethics and of whatever else is cognate with them, we quote 
a statement of Radhakrishnan’s that expresses the idea well: 

The cognitive, the aesthetic and the ethical sides of life are 
only sides, however vital and significant. The religious includes 
them all. While science comprehends the law that sustains 
the universe, while art yearns to reveal the beauty that is 
woi’ked into llie world, rvhile morality struggles to reach the 
goodness the universe is labouring to achieve, while in their 
perfection these different aspirations merge into one another, 
in the process itself each seems to be complete, though it is 
true that true art or philosophy or morality cannot be had 
without all of them in some dcgrcc.^®^ 

A.S .science falls ivithin the cognitive, this three-fold division 
would represent science, art and ethics. 

.Sgienge 

Radliakrishnan’s treatment of the cognitive problem of science 
involves a critique of science from the standpoint of integral 
i-’ .U Uenlisl View of Life, p. 176, 
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experience. Tliis includes (a) a discussion of the limitations of 
science as a cognitive enterprize, of science as it is usually con- 
ceived and practised; (ft) a pointer to the commonly undetected 
eltments of intuition in science suggesting the prospects of an 
ideal of science that rvould be closer to integral experience. 
There is also a side issue, arising from the discussion, of com- 
parison between scietree and religion, with spccilic reference to 
the validity of dogmatic propositions purporting to convey 
absolute knowleclgc. 

Limitations of Scientific Knowledge 

Science, Radhakrishnan admits, is a hmii (tf knowledge that 
has got to be reckoned with. But lie i.s also aware tliat .science, 
as it is commonly understood, resists the cflbrts ti.) lit it into the 
pattern of integral experience. It is precisely wliat jnxvctising 
scientists and philosophers of science consider as science’s unique 
and distinctive nature that presents itself as a dillicnlty for 
Radhakrishnan. It is this, he feels, that stands in the way of 
science being rcassiinilated to integral experience. Radhalu'isli- 
nan notes that science has certain special characteristics that 
mark it off from intuitive knowledge as such. Firstly, science is 
concerned with the knowledge of the general or what is often 
called “universal” as against knowledge of the individual. 
Secondly, the scientist’s own individuality is ruled nut from his 
role as an investigator ol' truth. Thirdly, science impHc.s indirect 
rather than direct knowledge. Fourthly, truth in science is im- 
personal as in scientific knmvledgc the observer is iudependt'iit 
of, or external to, llic object. Fifllily, science is an cxprcMsion of 
only a fragment of the .self instead of tlic whole self. The following 
statements arc illusti’ative of the ]Rjiuls made: 

“The Greeks laid the foundations of natural .scicnc.t; I'or tin; 
Fau’opean world. I'o analyse and e.xplorc, to ic.st and jnan-c all 
things in the light of reason, ^vaR the ambition of the Gret;k 
mind. . . . Plato tells us that the universal or ffener.il ifh'a deter- 
mines the nature of the particular individual and h.is ureater 
reality lliau tlic latter”.*"- ‘Mnlcllcetual ron.st'ionsness is itre- 
domin.aully at work in srientifie procedun-, . . . By elimin.uiug 
what is peculiar to the individual science helps us to .-iclu'cve ;i. 
standpoint from which to arrange and order i!u* e.mlents of 
Eastern Betigions and Western 'nmgltt, p, S. 
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experience in a way that it becomes a common ground for all 
and makes possible common action” d®® “The truth of Science 
is independent of the person who holds it. It is so impersonal 
that often observations are recorded by cameras and measure- 
ments are taken by mechanical instruments like clocks. For its 
purpose science assumes the separation of the mind from the 
object.”^“'‘ “Any two men may hit on the same law of science, 
as Darwin and Wallace actually did.” This is possible, because, 
unlike art, “science in its ordinary usage is an expression of a 
fragment of the self.”^®“ 

All this adds up to one thing: scientific knowledge gives us 
only the formal structure of physical existence and not the whole 
truth. Hence it is inadequate. Here mark Radhakrishnan’s words: 

The knowledge obtained by science, through the intellectual 
processes of observation, experiment and inference, is inade- 
quate. It gives us only the formal structure of existence, 
especially physical existence, which can be presented by 
mathematical equations. Even with reference to nature scienti- 
fic knowledge does not give us the inner truth. The measurable 
aspects are not tlie only ones. We may assume the current of 
electricity, but we do not know what electricity is. The real 
being of physical existence does not consist in the abstract 
structure which science succeeds in presenting but in its inner 
dynamism,’®® 

Then Radhakrishnan adds, “the inadequacy of scientific 
knowledge becomes more apparent when we proceed to living 
organisms and conscious processes.”’®’' 

Umkh'cted Inluitive Elements in Scientific Procedures 
Radhakrishnan argues that, although the nature of scientific 
knowledge is what is depicted above, in actual fact, that is, in 
the procedures of science, there is no complete lack of individuality 
and there is no thoroughgoing indirectness, externality, detach- 
ment or independence. The intuitive elements are present even 
in scientific cognition. 
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The externality of the individual consciousness to the objects 
is transcended in the intuitive apprehension. In it iherti is a 
complete fusion of the subject and the objce.t. Even in scnentilic 
knowledge, it is not altogether absent. I'he indeiH'.rul(M\i'c; ol’ 
the observer is only an ideal. Even when the camera takes liic 
place of the human observer, it is the observer wht) has to lix it 
in position, who has to interpret the result of the c.Kposur<e 
If, at any rate the observer is careless or prejudii-cd, tin; whole 
process becomes a failure.^'’® 

Science in so far as it is a valid form of kiunvledge is actually 
the product of intuitive knowledge. In all intuit iv<; knowledge 
"man ceases to be an impartial spectator. Ilis whole being is at 
work not merely observation and inference. It is knowledge by 
coincidence.”^®® In every form of cognition, including scientific, 
the whole self comes into play,®“® although in some the whole 
self is not realized or expressed. That is the difference between 
higher and lower forms of knowledge. 

The emphasis in the application of integral experience to science 
is not at all on the objective method of science itself, but on “the 
genius” of the man who is engaged in scientific enquiry. Science 
becomes ratlier a form of experience for the genius. Genius is 
described as "extreme sensibility to truth”. As such science 
acquires the qualities of that ideal creation of genius, namely, 
art. Radhakrishnan cites Poincare’s testimony to shmv that the 
true mathematician’s mind has an c.xtremc .sensiliility to the 
mathematical beauty of the harmony of numbers and form.s of 
geometric elegance and that his aesthetic fcelin.g rciNignizcs 
the utmost beauty in the most useful combination.®”'" The geniu.s 
has to be distinguished from "the plodding intellectual”. "The 
plodding intellectual, the man without intuition, is a uselhi 
worker quite necessary for the world of thought, but the genius 
is at a different and higher level.”®”® On the ^vhole, scientific 
knowledge in the true sense is regarded by Radhakrishnan as 
an outreach of religious knowledge. 

p. 792. p. 792. 

The Spirit in Man {Contemporary Indian Philosophy), p. 2ti9; An IdeoH^t 
of Life, p. 136. 

*“1 Idealist Vietu of Life, p. 176. 

““JiiV, p. 181. 
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Critical Evaluation of Radhakrishnan’s View of Scientific Knowledge 
It need not be observed that Radhakrishnan’s appraisal 
of the nature of scientific knowledge is absolutely different 
from that of scientists and philosophers of science. What he 
regards as not the essence of science is precisely what they tlfink 
it is. A few remarks made by Professor F.S.G. Northrop, in the 
course of discussing Radhakrishnan’s thought, are worth re- 
producing: “Western scientific knowledge does not stop with 
pure inductive methods and with positivistic immediacy. With 
the ancient Greeks for the first time an additional, new scientific 
method and an attendantly different way of knowing was 
discovered.”®'*'^ 

This new method is that of indirectly verified, deductively 
formulated theory, where the postulates of the deductively 
formulated theory refer not to the entities and relations given 
inductively with inmiediacy but to theoretically designated, 
directly unobservable entities and relations. The remarkable 
discovery was made that there are factors in human knowledge 
which are not directly experienced. Nevertheless we can know 
these factors to exist, because by deducing consequences 
from the assumptions of their existence and then testing these 
consequences against the inductively given data of immediacy 
we can verify the existence or non-existence of the theoretically 
designated factors indirectly. Einstein has made it clear that 
this lias been the method of Western science since the time of 
the Greeks.®®'" 

Northrop asserts that, in Western science, “only the proposi- 
tions convey the object of knowledge” and that “this follows 
necessarily from the fact that what the proposition designates 
is not given with immediacy.”®*® 

Comparison between Science and Religion with Reference to the Use of 
Propositions 

As already become evident, Northrop believes that propositions 
as symbols are conveyors of scientific knowledge. Pie would go 
further and assert that they are containei-s of knowledge, nay 
rather they are themselves knowledge. On the other extreme 
Schiipp, 0/). Cif, p. 649. /JW, pp. 649-650. 2“' p. 650. 
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from Northrop stands Radhakrishnan, who regards propositional 
knowledge as inadequate and as “temporary resting-places in 
the search for truth,” and to some extent even as distortions. 
Truth essentially is inexpressible for Radhakrishnan and in tlie 
spirit of Lao Tze he regards the expressed truth as no truth. 

Northrop argues, “when the proposition alone gives the object 
of knowledge, then, beliefs expressed in terms of such proposi- 
tions no longer possess merely verbal significance. To throw all 
symbolism of the propositions away would be to throw all means 
of knowing the object of knowledge away. For knorv’ledge of 
this type, without the propositiom there is nothing known. 
Then he makes the notion stronger by adding, “the symbol is 
of the essence, and it is literally true that one is saved not by 
intuition but only by the word.”-'’® On the other hand, discussing 
the transient nature of the symbols of science and scientific 
propositions, Radhakrishnan writes, “Our scientific theories 
which supersede earlier ones arc only links in a long chain of 
progressive advances likely in time to be themselves transcended. 
Their only justification is their adequacy for the relevant facts. 
They arc temporary resting places in the search for truth and 
there is nothing absolute about them.”’”® If for Northrop symbols 
of science arc dogmas, for Radhakrishnan they are partial, 
distorted and transitory expressions of truth, with no absolute- 
ness about them. There is, however, no doubt, in cither case a 
significant deviation from the acceptable idea of the role of 
symbols and propositions in .science. ’’’i But to cihiciae either 
of them or both is not part of our present interest. Wc are con- 
cerned to discover how their views of propo.sitinns in srience 
relate to their attitudes to propositiojis in religion. The matter 
has also bearing on the question of I'cligiou.s toleration. 

Northrop says that because of the use of hypothe.sis in .sdculifie. 
method, “it happens automatically that dilleient hypotheses 
concerning its nature not only can be but arc often mutually 

An Idealist View af Life, p. 96. Schidp. Op. Cit, p. 650. 

p. 651. Itkalisl View af Life, p. 19. 

““Professor Nagel regards symbolic systems a.s “operatoui”. He tells us, 
“symbolic systems in general, and llie tbeorie,') of niod(’in .science in particular, 
almost invariably contain symbolic constituents which have no reprebeiUaiivc 
or descriptive function, but are simply instrumental to an eliicient translorrna- 
tion of symbols and are convenient means for mtiking calculatiotis.”— -li, 
Ncgal, Op. Ctl, p. ISO. 
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contradictory.” “When beliefs are logically contradictory,” he 
adds, “the acceptance of the one renders toleration of the others 
impossible.” Northrop argues that Western attitude to reli- 
gious propositions also partakes of the same character as is 
evidenced, according to his thinking, in the attitude to scientific 
propositions. Thus he concludes that “the ethical attitude to 
doctrines other than one’s own” in cultures dominated by 
scientific ways of thinking and intuitive ways of thinking I'es- 
pectively must be different. The difference is apparently a 
matter of culture, but the nature of cultures is determined by the 
presence or absence of the scientific way of knowing. Ultimately 
it is the impartation of science’s dominant quality that creates 
religious dogmatism. This in the last resort is a questionable 
theory; and not many thinkers will be inclined to favour it. 
However, Professor Northrop uses it as an argument against 
Radhakrishnan’s doctrine of religious toleration. Parenthetically, 
toleration for Radhakrishnan does not imply a psychological 
attitude, although the term might suggest that, but a positive 
mutual participation in religious knowledge which lies behind 
all particular religious beliefs, which implies also an attitude of 
respect for other faiths. Northrop contends that advocacy of 
toleration is to “impose a theory of value (depending upon its 
mode of knowing) of one culture upon the domain of another 
culture”. Whereas, Radhakrishnan says, “If for science truth 
is something we ai-e getting nearer and nearer to as time goes on, 
for religion it need not be different”.®!® Again, “repudiating the 
claim to absoluteness made for religious propositions, he observes, 
“Its (ladigion’s) truths .arc said to be unalterable and our only 
duty is to defend them. Such truths, if any, belong to heaven; 
our truths are always provisional and tentative”.®!* Radha- 
krishnan thinks that religion should participate in the attitude of 
toleration which he believes is characteristic of science. 

From this point of viciv the outward structure of science is 
not to be dc.spised. If the inner essence of science is to partake 
of the inner essence of religion, namely, integral experience, 
flu; outivard structure of religion must partake of the tentativeness 
and relativity characteristic of the outward structure of science. 

p. fi.'jl. 

An Idealist View of Life, 

=»!14!(/, p. 19. 
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Needless to say that Radhakrishnan and Northrop view the 
structure of science differently. While Northrop makes the 
presumed dogmatism of science react unwholesomcly on religion, 
Radhakrishnan wants to make the methodological universality 
and impersonality of science an object-lesson in practical catho- 
licity for religion. 

2. Aesthetics 

Aesthetics is a field where clear discrimination between formal 
structure and material content is csiiecially necessary hut un- 
commonly difficult, considering the very naturi; of art. Professor 
T. M. Greene enunciates the distinction in very forceful language 
thus : 

What must be combated in an age of culturtil instability such 
as ours is the attempt to reduce art to mere formal beauty and 
to consider the production and enjoyment of such beauty not 
only as an end in itself (which it certainly is) but as the only 
end of art. Just as the true scientist, however great his enthu- 
siasm for logical consistency, is never content merely to play 
with such concepts and propositions according to the rules of 
Logic, hut seeks to use his reason and his logic for the attain- 
ment of scientific truth, so the true artist though enchanted 
with the beauty which he and others can occasion, is never 
willing to he a mere creator of beauty but always striv(‘s to 
cxpT-es.s in terms of beauty, his interpretation of a wider n’lality 
and a richer experience.^*® 

Radhakrishnan treats art as a form of integral rxjaTience. 
Following his mode of thought he disregards tlie formal struo 
turc of artj he docs not consider it valualile. His .s(;l<' ronewTi 
in art is its inner essence, not even the material runtent in the 
usual sense, because art is a reflection not so much of objcctivt; 
experience as of the self. In discussing the quality of i xperienee 
that art is, attention is focussed on the artist himself rather ihan 
on his creation. 

While writing on aesthetics Radhakrishnan touches upon many 
themes pertaining to the formal aspects of art and after duly 
““ T. M. Greene, 77t# jlrfa: «(?(//&! jlrt q/'Cri/feuw, pp. 233-234. 
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criticizing them disposes of them. He swiftly turns to the inner 
meaning of art. There are several terms that appear repeatedly 
in his treatment of the subject. These are, “fusion”, “oneness”, 
“absorption”, “creation”, “inspiration”, “truth”, “reality”, etc. 

A few general characteristics of art and aesthetic experience 
as distinguished from science are first of all to be noted. (1) The 
nature of intuition in science and art are significantly different. 
“In aesthetic experience we have a type of intuitive knowledge, 
a personal relationship with the object which is essentially 
different from what is found in intellectual cognition. 

(2) Aesthetic experience implies a knowledge of the individual; 
and “works of art express significant individuality” which 
means primarily individuality of the artist himself. (3) Because 
the artist himself has individuality and because his work is an 
expression of his whole self, the work of art also acquires in- 
dividuality. “Any two men may hit on the same law of science, 
as Darwin and Wallace actually did, but no two men can ever 
produce the same work of art, for art is the expression of the 
whole self, while science in its ordinary usage is the expression 
of a fragment of the self.”®” 

The substance of all this is that artistic work as well as aesthetic 
perception is an expression of individuality because in it the 
whole self is at play. The degree of wholeness attributable to the 
aesthetic value that is produced or perceived is relative to the 
degree of integration that the self has achieved. “Whether. . . 
an object presented is beautiful or ugly can be decided only by 
men . . . whose sensibility is trained.” “But sensitiveness ... is 
dependent on the degree of the development of the self.”®i® 
“When Emerson says that all poetry is written in the heavens, 
he means that it is conceived by a self deeper than what appears 
in normal life.”®®® 

Now, although Radhakrishnan consitlcrs art as individual 
and as an expression of individuality, he does not forget that 
the; self, of which individuality is a mode, has also another 
mode, namely universality. On the one hand, he says, “no two 
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men can ever produce the same work of art, for art is the ex- 
pression of the whole self on the other hand, lie wri(es, 

“even if art is self-expression, the self that is expressed is not the 
naiTow particular one.”=2i “By the practice of vairas^a or 
detachment the artist rises to the calm of the universal si)irit.”“““ 
The juxta-position between the universal and particular is c;vidcnt 
here. It needs to be observed that this is a perennial prolihmi 
for theories of art. Bosanquet found a solution for it in tlu^ 
“concrete universal” of Hegel, Bosanquet insistcal that eaeh rvork 
of art has a unique individuality, which is its irredueihle "‘quulc’'; 
but he also recognized that over against individuality tlua'c are. 
rational aesthetic rvholcs evidencing universality in wt>iks of 
art.®®'* Tor Radhakrishntm however, the proldem of r<‘coneiling 
individuality and universality is much easier than it was for 
Bosanquet, because J'or him, these are qualities not so much of 
works of art as of the experiences of the artist. 

Art as Vision and Art as Creation 

On closer examiruvtion of Radhiikrishnan’s writings on the 
subject there seems to be vaguely present in his mind a distinction 
between art as vision and art as creation. Naturally, the former 
will be closer to the self, because it is a matter ol'in.sight into, aufl 
experience of, reality rather than recapturing of it through words, 
colours or tones. A certain descent from tlie height and a t;(>nse- 
quent division between universality and individuality will be 
inevitable in the latter. H(;re. is a signilieant statements: 

The poetic experience is but momentary litr the v(sl is redr;iwn 
and the mood of exaltation pusses. The poet atlemp.s a transla- 
tion of the inellable experience into ^vords. IViule pi>etr\' is in 
the soul, the poem is a pale reflection of the orginal, and an 
attempt to register in words an impression which has hcct.mf 
an image in memory. ... It is dillieull to translate stales f>f 
soul into words and images. The success of art is measured 
by the extent to which it is able to render experieiux: ol' ou<^ 
dimension into the terms of another, 

An Idealist Vim of Life, p, 193, 

“Reply to Critics” (Schilpp, Q{h Cit,) p. 793, 

B. Bosanquet, TAsiiMerttiah p, 57, 

Ah Idealist View of Life, p. 137. 



Radhakrishnan criticizes Groce’s view of the identity of 
perception of aesthetic value and expression of it. While he 
(Groce) admits that perception cannot be separated from 
expression, “Groce’s view does not take into account the fact 
that inarticulateness stands between experience and expression 
for the average man.”®*® 

The Funclion of Art and the Value of Art 

The question has to be asked, What is the proper function of 
art and what is its value ? Mark the statement that follows: 
“The artist’s experience is not limited by personal desires or 
petty cares. His enjoyment of the object is pure and disinterested. 
We intuit when we behold objects, freed from any context of 
fear or hope, prospect or regi'et, usefulness or injury, when we 
transcend every human bias.”**® Although these words may 
suggest that Radhakrishnan supports the theory of art for art’s 
sake, it will be found that such is not the case. Art is valuable 
only for whatever spiritual vision it gives. 

On the whole, the main emphasis is on the function of aesthetic 
experience as a revealer of reality. “A poet is a seer, a revealer 
of hidden truths.”**’ He explicitly takes issue with Groce for 
denying that art reveals reality. Art does not merely give us 
subjective impressions; we can say so only if we regard reality 
as utterly tmrelatcd to knowledge. For Radhakishnan art is 
valuable because it is a way of perceiving and expressing reality. 
“Tlic artist’s u'holc being responds to the object, his feeling is 
intensified, his imagination stimulated. . . . The object enters into 
the mind of the artist and unfolds its nature in his imagination. 
Th(.i consciousn<;ss of the artist enters into the object, secs, feels 
and vibrates with its truth.”*** Art thus is akin to other modes 
of spiritual apprehension. It is a function of integral experience. 
Radhakrishnan accepts Kant’s view that art gives us the form 
of purposivencss in general “without the representation of any 
special purpose.” “It only gives us a sense of the mcaninglulness 
of lii’c, evokes in us ideas of the larger beauty, justice and charity 
of the universe.”**® It seems that Radhakrishnan is suggesting 

I/nW, p. U!8. 

““ “Reply to Critics” (Schilpp, Op. Cit,) p. 793. 

Ibid, p. 793. Cf. An Idealist View of Life, p. 193. Ibid, p. 793. 
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that a]] great art, regardless of medium, genre nr, species, essen- 
tially has only one function to perform, namely, that of imparting 
truth, and none else. All of its other functions, such as giving 
pleasure, are purely incidental. “A poet is a seer, a rcvculi'r 
of hidden truths. The images used by him ar<'. not intended 
to please our fancy. They arc symbols of the unrevealcd.”"^'^ 

His delineation of aesthetic intuition makes it indistinguishable 
from spiritual insight; and this line of thought euhninates when 
he instances “the pith of Amos, the supcrlativii winsonumess of a 
Gautama and the parables of Jesus” as the highest representa- 
tions of it. It is therefore very clear that he is not dealing with 
what we ordinarily understand by acstlKUies, h<“eause neither 
Amos nor Gautama nor Jesus is regarded in aesthetii'. elreles as 
the greatest of artists or as artist at all. In fact, when Radhakrish- 
nan speaks of aesthetic value what he really means is spiritual 
beauty, more specifically, beauty of the soul. 

The purest aesthetic experience is an aspect of the highest 
reflection of the spirit on our empirical conscic)usne.ss. Figura- 
tively, it can be called “fusion” or “oneness with” or “absorption 
into” the spirit. It is really non-different from the highest mystical 
experience. An artist who eschews religion, moral values or the 
philosophical and scientiiic perception of beauty through the 
intellectual medium, will not be vouchsafed this highest aesthetic 
experience. It is clear that what Radlmkrishiitm is itrimarily 
concerned tvith, in his consideration of aesthetic experienet;, is 
neither the production of art nor the appreciation of beauty 
for beauty’s sake, but the attainment of the my.stieal vision and 
the resultant integration of the self. On these terms it woultl be 
perfectly legitimate for him to call the greal<'sl mystic, who 
contemplates and reflects the beauty of the Divine', the greatest 
artist. He docs not consider the prodnc.tinn of art as an essential 
part of being an artist. Apart from the specitil ([uality of Insuny 
under the aspect of aesthetic value, it is identical, as tin ex])erience, 
with the highest type of empirietd intuition. It tilso involves 
knowledge of the object in exactly the stimc M'tiy as i-ognitive 
rational and non-rational intuitions involve. The nature of an 
artist’s experience will depend on the object to which hit directs 
his attention, but will also be determirted In- the degree of 
completeness of self-integration that characterizes his cifort to 
““ “Reply to Critics,’’ (Schilpp, 0^. Git,) p. 793, 
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so direct his attention. An artist who is successful in this could say 
with Keats, “If a sparrow came before my window, I take part 
in its existence and pick about the gravel.” He will exemplify 
the words that Browning speaks of Shelly: “Not what man sees 
but what God sees, the Ideas of Plato, seeds of Creation, lying 
burningly in the Divine liand— it is towards these he struggles.”®®^ 
“There is a deliberate suspension of individuality, an utter 
submission to the real, a complete absorption in the object as 
it is, so as to breathe its life and enjoy its form.”®®® 

In every case art involves knowledge. “Art as the disclosure 
of the deeper reality of things is a form of knowledge. It is 
imitation, as Aristotle said, but not of outward nature but of 
inner reality.”®®® Artistic experience is a species of knowledge. 
It brings with it “peace and reconciliation”.®®* It is the vision 
of the spirit of things. This kind of knowledge is appreciated as 
a value, not only because it bestows upon us the gifts of peace and 
reconciliation, but also because it “commends itself by its own 
sweetness”. And “the harmony which an educated sensibility 
feels in the appreciation of inner reality is also valid knowledge.”®®® 
Aesthetic experience or artistic knowledge is a special mode of 
self-realization and of articulation of life, meaning by which 
empirical life in its totality, suffused with the vibrations of the 
spirit. It is part and parcel of empirical experience. “It is life 
come to utterance.”®®® And “the work of art is the crystallization 
of a life-process.” Speaking specifically of poetry, Radhakrishnan 
tells us that it is a form of life, “a realization of the meaning of 
common life by living it more deeply”.®®® 

Art must relate us to the mystery of nature and not cut us away 
from it. In Ihi.s respect Radhaki'ishnan is at one with Tagore. 
Ht; would have none of the distorted representations of the 
relation betiveeu man and the universe which are the fashion 
of some types of “realism” and of modern “sur-rcalism” in art. 
They have all borrowed from the language of science and the 
machine. “Our contemporaiy civilization with its specialism 
and mechanical triumphs knows a large number of facts but not 
the mystery of the world in which these facts are.”®®® The 

“111 184.105, p, 184. 
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function of art is "to quicken the perception of wonder and 
surprise, of strangeness and beauty, of the mystery and mira- 
culousness of the world that surrounds us."“'’" The limction of 
art as a mode of integral insight is now clear. It is to know and 
to present the mysterious quality of our common tmiver.se. 'I'he 
artist “sees the burden of mystery in all things.”'^" "He tries to 
pluck the mystery out of the thing, and present it to us.’' And 
commenting on this himself, he tells us: “This he is able to do, 
not by means of his reason, but by a riper reason, his intuitive 
power, which is the nexus, the connecting link, bettN'ceu the 
appearance and the reality, the llesh and the spirit.’"-" '.I’lie 
emphasis is on the mysteriou.s nature of the. universe, which 
wc have to perceive with other eyes than thn.se of the ilesh and 
of the mind. 

It is interesting to note that there is a striking identity oi 
views between Radhakrishnan and Tagore. Tlie burden of 
Tagore’s aesthetics is also that the universe is a “divine 
mystery”.-*" Art means for Tagore “the works that are the, ex- 
pressions of a Universal Spirit” ,"*3 and the perception as well 
as expression of the mystery of the universe means that we 
“comprehend by our soid the infinite Spirit which is in the depth 
of the moving and changing facts of the world”."** 

Such then is the methodological application of integral 
experience in art. The artist-sees the world as spiritual my.stery 
and expresses it as spiritual mystery. In terms of integral ex- 
perience, aesthetic intuition means “the inevitable fusion of the 
divine and temporal, the subtle interpenetration of the spirit 
tlirough the whole man”.’^*® Only so can we “luiv(‘ (he quiet 
fire that burns, the .subtle flash of vision that iilnininute.s the 
darkness of the earth and the virgin apprcliensious tluit take away 
the stings from tlie pains of mortality.”"*® Art conceived thi.s way 
is an actual and veritable transfiguration of tlie world and of life. 
True artistic perception requires the same condition as tliat of 
"seeing God”."*’ Wlien we see a thing or tlie univer.se;, truly we 
are seeing God. It requires what Tlieodor Lipps regards as au 

Ibid, p. 488. Ibid, p. 48.9. Ibid, p. 489. 

Rabindranath Tagore, The lieligion of Man, p, 14. 

A“fAW, p. 18. ' p. 132. 

Th Spirit in Man in Conlemporoiy Indian Philosophy, p. ASd, 
p. 489, /AW, p. 488. 
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act of Einfuhlung or “empathy.”^*® It is an act which demands 
the “whole being.”^'*® 

3; Ethics 

In ethics or moral life, just as much as in aesthetics, integral 
experience has its methodological function to perform. Radha- 
krishnan is not interested in x'outine, mechanical and formalized 
rational ethics nor “in conventional good form” but in “creative 
good life”.®“® As in science, philosophy and art it is the genius 
who intuits the truths, so in ethics the discoverer of the true moral 
good is the “moral hero”.®®^ Radhakrishnan depicts the moral 
hero as the ideal type, who is marked out by his adventurous 
path, and who is “akin to the discoverer who brings order into 
the scattered elements of science, or the artist who composes a 
piece of music or designs a building”.®®® Of course, the concept 
of moral hero is not new in philosophy, Nietzsche, Hartmann 
and James, in their respective ways, have depicted the “creator”, 
the “champion of ideas”, and the “real individual” with “brain 
born” ideas as the ideal type of moral excellence. That is also 
true of Carlyle. All advances in moral life are due to non- 
conformists.®®® The moral hero is one who is on the march to 
fulfil his spiritual destiny; he “follows an inner rhythm which 
goads him on and he has the satisfaction of obeying his destiny, 
fulfilling his self”.®®* Among such heroes are not only the sages 
of India and Greece, the prophets of Isi-acl and the saints of 
Christendom but also many obscure men.®®® 

Radhakrishnan evidently is not an advocate of conventional 
morality. Real morality consists of “skill and adventure”.®®® 
Moral heroism is played on the chess-board of life. Only the moral 
liero can “grasp the position with a sure insight”, and when he 
has so grasped it “he moves forward”. Socrates’ refusal to escape 

p. 488. 
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from prison and Jesus’ behaviour before Pilate are some of the 
examples of moral heroism, and these are markedly dilfc-renl; 
from prudential morality.®'*^ The combinations of life's possibi- 
lities arc numerous and unpredictable, but the moral hero has a 
“sense of the right”, and by means of integral insiglit In; is able 
to resolve the right and wrong of any given situation where 
ordinary men would fail. Right and wrong are for him not just 
matters of opinion or oi' probability considerations; they arc 
sure and certain knowlcdgt^, which he possesses. Ther('fort', tin; 
best that les.ser nnm are able to do is to iinitat(^ the moral hero; 
that will also be an (;ducation of conscienee for them."''’* And, 
ethical certainty requires a highest <;nd from which all others 
are derived, an end which Hows from the very self which also 
gives meaning and significance to the less gontaal ethical end.s.-'’® 
The moral hero automatically and by tlic vtiry natui e of his being 
knows the path of duty clearly. This certainty is not cpiite like 
the Categorical Imperative, because every mait docs not naturally 
know what he “ought” to do; rather it takes a kind of moral 
superman, wlio paradoxically enough has also had the benefit 
of a rigorously educated and disciplined conscience, to gain 
automatically the knowledge of liis duty. 

On the surface, there is some similarity lietween Radha- 
krishnan’s intuitive ethics and that of Ricliard Price, one of 
the earliest champions of this theory, who extended Lockffs 
notion of intuition to ethics. He spoke of an “immediate percej)- 
tlon of morality without any ileductions of reasoning”."''''* But 
there are differences. (1) For Price, mond inluilicm was an 
intellectual act containing its own evidence.-'*’ Note that fiir him 
it is an intelledual act, while for Radhiikrishnan ll Is an ;ict of 
integral insight, in which the whole personality thnnintiled .'ind 
controlled by mystical perception is involvetl. (2) Secondly, it 
is, for Price, a simple act which is within the pi)W<T of man in 
his natural state to exercise, while, for Radliakri.shnau, it is an 
integral act which requires a man of supernatural vision and 
perfect self-integi-ation. 

Tlte Spirit in Man {Contemporary Indian Phitocophy)., p. 4m. 

An Idealist View of Life, p. 142. 
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Radhakrishnan applies the method of integral insight to 
decide the questions of good and right. It is very revealing to note 
that in Radhakrishnan “rightness”, “oughtness”, “the good”, 
all apply not merely to general ethical judgments but also to 
concrete courses of duty, Radhakrishnan should essentially 
differ from both Kant and G. E. Moore in this respect. Kant, 
as Sverre Klausen points out,^®® considers the “existence” of the 
moral law different from empirical existence.®®® G. E. Moore 
agrees with Kant in so far as he recognizes the non-natural 
characteristic of the predicate “good”. “The predicate cannot 
be identified with anything actual but i-ather with a non-actual 
Seinsollendes”^^''^ Now if it is non-actual it can certainly not be 
said to be capable of influencing the will, and the will is the 
source of concrete decision and action. With regard to Kant, 
it is still a subject of debate as to whether he had intended the 
moral law or the Categorical Imperative to be applied to the 
natural state of the will, or whether its purpose is something 
other than the regulation of empirical choice and action. But 
with Radhakrishnan there is no such problem. He is not con- 
cerned with the natural will of man but with the will of the man 
whose whole being is suffused with the Spirit, so that there is 
nothing “natural” left in it. When Radhakrishnan’s moral hero 
says “I will”, it is the utterance of the will of the universal Spirit. 
Radhakrishnan is exclusively concerned in ethics with the moral 
hero, and those who have not raised themselves to the corres- 
ponding level do not seem to have any message from him, except 
that they must also strive by means of integral experience to 
reach there — and, of course, those who have reached that level 
do not need that message. But unless one emphasizes the infalli- 
ble power of the moral superman to decide what is good and 
right in each situation of ethical choice one will have to leave 
Radhakrishnan and confess with Karl Jaspers, “Even in the 
certainty of my (moral) decisions, insofar as it is manifest in the 
world, tlicre must remain a floating (i.e. an uncertainty)”.®*® 

11.12 SvetTO. Klausen, Kants Kritik md litre Kritiker quoted by Nathaniel Law- 
rence (Kant and Modern Philosophy) in The Review of Mela//hysks, March, 
U);)7 (Yol. X, No. d) p. 443. 
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Jaspei’s is obviously influenced by both Kant and Existentialism. 
Even G. E, Moore would not have too much difficulty in agree- 
ing with Jaspers in his doubting, but existential, cc.rtainty, which 
proclaims that though “man should choose hiinscU’ according 
to his conscience, which is the voice of God", however always 
“my choice remains a risk”."®® For Kadhakrishnan tlie certainty 
of moral choice is not a certainty that involves any such risk ; 
it is not an existential affirmation of ftiith, that concedes the 
possibility of going wrongj on the contrary it is a ciM’tainl)- 
born of a clear vision of the universal Spirit, It is based on 
indubitable knowledge, with no touch of the problematic about 
it. ■ ■ 

Radhakrishnan’s application of integral experience to the 
problem of ethics seems to be the result of combining the ethics 
of Kant, Nietzsche, Jesus, Tolstoy and of the average mystic. 
The idea of intuition by means of which one knows (cither 
empirically or transcendentally) the absolute moral law is 
Kantian. Nietzsche is visible in the notioir of the superman. 
But in our context it is not exactly Nietzsche’s superman \s'ho 
is beyond good and evil, but a dilicrent one who appears in the 
image of Jesus, who is wholly good and whose goodness, though 
transcendent is still a fulfilment and completion of natural 
goodness. Accordingly, the ethical precepts of the Gospel of 
Jesus are commended.®®’ A quotation, obviously from Augustine, 
“Love and do what you like” is cited, “Love”, he tells us, “takes 
us to the deeper secrets of life, and gives us a more integrated view 
than intellectual subtlety and a few plain moral rules can do.”®®® 
The man who is filled with lovi; cun make in.) wrong decision. 
Here we hear the voice of Tolstoy. Much of what our philoso]>hcr 
says is commonplace, but he tries to give thi;m a philosophical 
meaning. A superlative definiteness of moral truths in each 
particular situation, which are intuited intt'grally, is what is 
characteristic of, and original with, the method ol’ Rtidha- 
krishnan. 

Strictly speaking, Radhtikrishnan’s ethical theory is no 
ethical theory in the formal sense. Hi.s a^jplicaiion of integral 

Karl Jaspers, Der Phihsophische Glaiibe, p. SB quoted by F. H. I ldiiienuinn, 
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experience to the problem of moral judgment is designed to 
make moral heroes out of all men. He only tells us how the per- 
fected behave. The realm of common morality for the natural 
man does not receive any positive attention from him. He 
develops no criteria for making ordinary judgments of good and 
bad, and right and wrong. As for the moral hero, he makes 
decisions as he intuits the truth, in the unique context of every 
lile-situation. There is reason to argue tlrat his moral hero is not 
just an ethical man, but one who is guided by integral experience. 
Integral experience in truth is beyond all moral categories, — 
beyond good and evil, not in the Nietzschean sense, but in the 
s(‘nsc of being transcendently good. So the moral hero is himself 
beyond good and evil, though not beneath it. For the moral hero, 
who has attained wisdom, morality does not exist any more by 
way of duty. Duty exists only for one who has not yet attained 
the integral state, who is still to be guided by conscience. And 
“conscience itself is the sign of a divided life.”^®® For the moral 
superman “duty as such drops away” though “not all activity”.®’® 
But “the activity of the liberated is free and spontaneous and 
not obligatory.”®’® Such a man acts “for the sake of the welfare 
of the world”®’® even though he has "attained wisdom”.®’® In 
his case, work is not practised as a sadliana (spiritual discipline) 
but becomes a lak^am (self-expression or sign).®’* 

But the common man, the not-yet-liberated, is comprehended 
by moral obligation. Radhakrishnan speaks of sadkaratjiadharma,^'’^ 
common virtues obligatory on all, such as the pi-actice of kind- 
ness. tie docs not elaborate the doctrine of sadliSraidiadharma, 
but from his statements it is to be assumed that it is also 
enveloped by a system of idealistic ethical precepts, which are 
qualitativcly no dificrent from the high principles of integral 
ethics. But the only conceivable point of difference is that 
sadharanadharma is practised as a sadham,^’’’^ by those who are on 
this side of attainment, while integral ethics is practised by the 
perfected as a spontaneous expression (ZaA:,fa(ia)®” of their being. 
But even for the common man the heroic clement is indispensable 
from his code of conduct. Thus in the last resort the distinction 

Ibid, p, 273. The Bhagauadgila, p. 73, Ibid, p. 74. 
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between the two types of ethics is not that they embody l^vo 
diiferent sets of principles but that they arc practisial by pcojile 
in two different levels of perfection, and for two diH(;reut reasons. 

For the perfected, the ethics of moral heroism i.s spontaneous. 
So when we talk about their moral behaviour in terms of integral 
experience we are being mei'cly desci'ipliv<;, tliat is to .say, of 
actual behaviour. For the iion-pcrfectcd, intc'gval t^xpia-ienee 
seems to have a normative function in etliie.s. But ihe mn-in is 
merely the vision of the perfected. However, a eontradi(',lion 
arises when the non-perfected arc asked to behave like the 
perfected. 

The main problem is this: the integral method in ethics may, 
for argument’s sake, be conceded to be valid for men who 
have attained the heights; but if lesser men are required to 
adopt the same mctliod, then it would be necessary for u.s to 
presuppose that they arc able to intuit what is right and what 
is good in each given situation in their unredeemed state— a 
possibility which Radhakrishnan has not allowed. All that they 
can do is to apply the general idealistic moral code in every 
situation. This is purely mechanical, and docs not require cither 
any unique intuition or integral insight. 

The next problem is, ■who is qualified to intuit the absolutely 
good and right things, seeing that, according to Radhakrishnan’s 
own admission, even the greatest of the saints and sages liave 
sometimes faltered ? Though theoretically he contends that the 
moral judgments of these superior men. cannot be scrutinized 
at the. b.ar of other people’s opinions, yet he himself docs subject 
a few of the particular judgments of the most outstanding of 
those whom he includes in thi.s cla.ss. For did not evv.ir Ji'sns 
waver in the Garden of Gethsamane There wen: monient.s 
when the behaviour of one so morally exalted as Jesus deviated 
from his precepts. Radhakrishnan ob.sei-ves : 

No man on earth has ever maintained spiritual poise, all 
through his life. The Jesus who declared that men must not 
resist evil if they are to become the sons of the Fatlu'r ^vho 
makes his sun to shine upon good men and bad, and his rain 
to fall upon the just and the unjust, was the s.amc Je.sus rvho 
cursed thcfig-ti’ce and drove the tradc.smcn from the temple."' 

An Idealist Vim of Life, p. Hi: /iiV/, pp. 113-114. 
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Radhakrishnan cites these and other instances to show that 
perfect intuitions of moral good do not necessarily abide always 
even with the great men of the Spirit. 

Some Issues 

In the context of the foregoing discussion of Radhakrishnan’s 
ethics certain issues seem to be unavoidable. The first one is 
regai’ding the criteria of moral decision. There must be a standard 
by which we can decide that this particular moral judgment is 
in accordance with integral insight but that one is not. Radha- 
krishnan does assume that there are some such explicit or 
implicit criteria accessible to critical intelligence and subject to 
objective apprehension, whereby we can judge, as he himself 
has judged, whether those sages and saints have erred in the 
particular moral acts of theirs which he adduces as instances of 
error and failure. Of course he could advance a reply by pointing 
to the contradiction or inconsistency between their preaching 
that “men must not resist evil” and their cursing fig-teees, and 
their driving out tradesmen from the temple. The contradiction 
is, however, not obvious. We can recognize its existence only if 
we so interpret the command “you must not resist evil” as to 
include by implication such injtmctions as “you must not curse 
fig-trees” and “you must not drive out tradesmen from the 
temple”. Thus the argument of contradiction or inconsistency 
can scarcely be invoked. If so, what are the criteria ? This leads 
us to the second issue. 

The second issue concerns the implicit use of certain species 
of idealistic ethics as the criteria for moral decision. It seems that 
the standard of ethical judgments that Radhakrishnan points 
to-- and he does point to one, even though only implicitly — is 
not the indubitable and unquestionable, unique moral intuitions 
gained through some special power exercised by men of superior 
spiritual endowments, but just a particular species of moral 
idealism, whicli can be unequivocally expressed in terms of 
certain counsels of perfection and injunctions that are regarded 
as universally binding. From this arises the third issue. 

The third one pertains to the supei-fluity of intuitions in 
idealistic ethics. If certain definite principles of idealistic ethics 
arc assumed, it is hardly necessary and indeed not meaningful 
to apply any intuitions at all in moral judgments, because one 
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could, by virtue of a simple adherence to the relevant set of 
idealistic propositions, be as certain as Tolstoy was, without 
ever needing even to reason, much less to intuit, as to what is 
that code of conduct which is right, perfect and noble at all 
times, in all places and under all circumstances. No more than 
a simple obedience to the known precepts would be required. 
Even if it is argued that integral experience merely completes 
and confirms by way of practical verification the counsels of 
perfection as well as the injunctions of idealistic ethics, we cannot 
escape the conclusioir that integral experience carries no special 
import, because it is idealistic ethics that matters. If we arc 
already told what we are supposed to intuit then, the infinitive 
term “to intuit” is not quite properly used. At least the meaning 
of the term “intuition” will have to be so altered as to mean 
“spontaneous acquiescence.” For, what the unpcrfccted have 
to do by an act of will, undertaken in faith, the perfected can do 
spontaneously, without effort, perhaps also with an automatic 
knowledge ofthe goodness ofwhat they do. But to use “intuition” 
or “integral insight” to describe action of this quality will be 
stretching its meaning too far. 

Summing up . 

From what Radhakrishnan has got to say on the subject of 
ethics, it seems lairly clear that there arc only two courses open 
to him. Either {a) he must relax the rigour of his ethical idealism 
or Q}) he must insist less on the power of intuition. I f ho follows 
the second course then he will be forced to do one of the two 
things: either (i) reducing ethic.s to a matter ofliiith — ;it least 
as far as the unperfected are concerned, or (ti) submitting etht<’.s 
to a deductive and inductive method, as is the practice in Western 
philosophy generally.®®* Radhakrishnan indicates this second 
possibility at times, but it by no means represent.'! his viewpoint 
on the subject. In the case of (i) he can pos.sibly claim to have 
an ethic of perfection, a species of dogmatics. In the case of 
{ii) he can have an ethical theory proper, albeit idealistic. 

But if he follows course («), that is to s;iy, if he rehixe.s (he 
rigour of his idealism in ethical doctrine, and puts more reliance, 
on intuition as such, he can convert ethics into a matter ofimicpK! 
intuitions. In that case his criticism of the particular aetivifies 
E. A. Bunt, 0>. at, p. 387. 
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of the moral siiiiermen could be justified on the ground that he 
is using his own unique individual intuitions to pass judgment 
on other people’s unique individual intuitions. (This, however, 
does not seem to be the case with Radhakrishnan.) If that were 
the case, ethics could become a system of moral intuitions, 
progressively integrated with one another till they become an 
organic whole, which in turn, at each stage and at the end, 
becomes organically related to intuitions in other realms of 
value, such as those of science and ai't as he conceives them, 
as also to his method of knowledge as a whole. The considera- 
tions in relating them one with another should be no other 
than those of coherence and fitness in an organic system of 
internally related moral intuitions. Such systems, as systems, 
may perhaps be expressed by the terms “love”, "non-violence”, 
“dharma”, altliough that would require us to vastly change the 
established meanings of these terms. But the possibility may be 
allowed. Radhakrishnan could pursue this line without detriment 
to the method of integral experience which he also wishes to 
apply in ethics. But even here it is impossible to maintain that 
any one’s ethical judgments may find universal validation, 
though Radhakrishnan thinks that the man of “ethical sensitivity 
cannot err,” because to him “the path of duty is as clear as any 
knowledge we possess”. But we should probably take this as a 
conditional statement and not as a categorical one. It would 
amount, then, to saying, provided there is perfect ethical sensiti- 
vity there could be certain knowledge of right and wrong. But 
Radhakrishnan himself has not been able to find for us such a 
perfectly ethically sensitive individual. In a situation in which 
the condition has not been empirically verified to exist even in 
one concrc'ti' instance the consequent cannot have absolute 
meaning. So ('ven if we grant that there is a possibility of develop- 
ing ethics tilong the lines of integral experience — which as it is 
is no more than a theoretical admission — the authority and sell- 
certainty of moral intuitions, like those of other intuitions, can 
only be relative. 


3 . 


Conclusion 


I 

SELF-EVIDENCE OF THE SUBJECT AND INTEGRAL 
EXPERIENCE: THEIR EQUATION AND THE 
PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO IT 


We have so far bccir engaged in analysing the method by which 
Radhakrishnan tries to establish integral experience as the way 
to gain self-evident knowledge of ultimate reality. All the various 
forms of intuition, the sensuous, the rational and the supersen- 
suous have been swept into a single focus, which is designated 
by the term “integral experience”. 

Integral experience is advanced as a new and original version 
of the perennial philosophy, and as such it is visualized as an 
adequate and energetic answer to the sceptical philosophies 
that deny to man the power to know reality. Kant, who shaped 
scepticism into a powcidul system, was not unaware of the role 
of intuition in knowledge. But he lai'gely confined it to sense- 
perception, now and then conceding it grudgingly, although 
very suggestively, to reason. In any case he altogether ruled out 
supcrscnsiious intuiti<ms that may be adequate to the knowledge 
of the Unconditioned. Radhakrishntin would argue that not 
only are there supersensuous intuitions but the .staistiotis and 
the rational themselves arc in essence .super.sensuous. Nothing 
can be truly regarded as intuition unless there is tin element of 
mystical immediacy in it. 

Radhakrishnan uses “integral cxperiitnce” tis the eciuivtdeut 
of the Sanskrit term “aniibhava”. Here ht; is only following tm 
established practice. Ambhava is regarded as carrying tlu'. same 
meaning z&jnam. Ambhava or jntim rcfe,r.s to “absolute kmavledge 
which is at the same time knowledge of the reiil.”‘ ‘‘luiegrid 
e.xpcrience” is also used in the .special sense of wh;it tire ctillet! 
samyag-jnana and samyag-darhnat both of which metin the same 

Indian Philosophy, Vol. 11,^.511. 
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thing, namely, the consununatory knowledge which brings 
release or moksa.^ Radhakrishnan, however, has made a distinc- 
tion — obviously ad hoc and not according to any consistent 
design — between samyag-darmna and samyag-jnaiia as follows: 
“While samyag-jnana insists on the reflective preparation neces- 
sary for it (perfect intuition), samyag-darsana points to the im- 
niediacy of intuition, where the ultimate reality is the object 
of direct apprehension (ikfana) as well as meditation {dhyana).^ 
The dilTorence between them is admittedly only a matter of 
emphasis; otherwise they mean the same thing. In any case 
Riidhakrishnan feels tliat “anubhava” is the fittest term to 
convey the meaning he has in mind.* 

Now, if integral experience isself-evidence, it is that in the sense 
of self-evident knowledge. The theory of integral experience is 
epistemology, to be sure, but, as in the whole of Indian tradition 
in philosophy, there is no epistemology that is independent of 
metaphysics, for the. two are alwa>^ indistinguishably intertwined. 
Knowledge is the middle term connecting two metaphysical 
concepts at both ends, namely, the knower and the known. 
The whole burden of vedantic thinking is that knowledge, the 
knower and the known arc all one,® and Radhakrishnan as a 
true vedantist accepts this. What he undertakes is only a new 
way of elaborating this identity. At the same time, his theory 
implies certain significant departures from the orthodox elabora- 
tion of the principle of identity of the three. By the same token it 
implies notable differences from the manner in which the nature 
of self-evidence is presented in classical writings, especially of 
the scliool of Sankara, and in the writings of contemporary 
orthodox advaitins. There is no doubt that Radhakrishnan 
tieats integral experience as :in ontological theory as well as an 
epistemological one, for as he says, integral experience “is not 
only a mode of knowing but also a mode of being”.® “Being” 
is to be taken in the sense of both the knower and the known. 
Knower and tlie known are the self and reality respectively. 

^Md, p. nil. 

.nil. 

•>/*;>/, f). nil. 

'\y»ana-jnem-iniitrbluJmdiilnm fiarmmirlhalativadarianam (perception of ulli- 
Uifite rciiUly witlitnit thir ciislinctioii of knowledge, the known and the knower) 
— Sankara BUdsva on Mawlukyu Kdrika. 
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Integral experience thus is seen to involve theories of all the 
three, namely the self, knowledge and reality. In the preceding- 
chapter integral experience was dealt with with ref(;i‘encc to all 
of them. Every discussion of epistemology by the various schools 
of Indian Philosophy has been known to refer to the self nnd 
reality, directly or indirectly, even if, as in the case of some 
heterodox schools, the conclusion with regard to the.se may 
be negative. Wc must now try to see some of the prol.tlcms arising 
from the application of the principle of integrality to thest; three 
concepts, and this wc shall try to do by way of comparison %vilh 
the stricter advaitist position. 

This whole problem has reference to the question of trans- 
cendence and immanence. In the previous chapter ivc spoke ol‘ 
three areas in which transcendence and immanence are applica- 
ble: mystical intuition transcending the totality of man's powers, 
“the Beyond” transcending Nature and “the Other” traasccncling 
the self. Wc discussed the ways in ivhich Radhakrishnan attempts 
to bring the transcendent and the immanent within ihc' frami'- 
work of the integral in all the three cases. The integral is visualized 
as a way of transcending the duality of transcendence and im- 
manence. It is true of the classical Advaita also that it -conccivt's 
of the self, knowledge and reality as transcendent over th<' 
dualities of transcendence and immanence. But it docs it in a 
different way fi-om Radhakrishnan. Advaitins have the rigorous 
concepts of the unitary self, unitary eonseiousness rn- knowledge 
and unitary reality, while Radhakrishnan has the eoneepts of 
the integral self, know'ledge and reality. Radiiakri.shnan, it 
appears, at heart really feels that in the orthodox exjtositioiis 
of this transcendence over (ranseeudeiue and lmin;menc<‘, 
there is a bias towards transcendence, while he woukl like to 
remedy this position by what he calls a comx'plion < il' "iminam nt 
transcendence”. Orthodox writers would object— in fact tluy 
do — that Radhakrishnan is altogether an immanentist, Rtuliia- 
krishnan reposes self-evidence im the integral, while the orthodox 
writers on the unitary. We must now proceed to e.xamiue the 
position in detail and confront the problems llnit will be raised. 

Integral Self, Integral Knowledge, Intecrai, Ri Ai-riY 
The differences among the various ■ sub-schools of tidvtiitisin 
is only one of how to approach the problems of the unity td' the 
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self, the iinit:y of knowledge and the unity of reality. Radha- 
krishnan’s integral experience can also be taken as one of these 
ways of approach, which enjoys a certain popularity among a 
liirge section of modern students of philosophy. But it is so distinct 
from the theories of all historically established schools that it is 
hard to refer to it as advaitic in the strict sense. We shall also 
notice many similarities between Radhakrishnan’s reconstruc- 
tion of the S(df, knowledge and reality and that of some German 
thiiikcirs among the post-Kantians, particularly the poet J. G. 
Herder and also the later romanticists, although the latter, 
insofar as they have moved away from the Kantian epistemologi- 
cal structure much too far, resemble Radhakrishnan less than 
docs Hcrd('r, who is closer, though in opposition, to it. A quota- 
tion that presents in summary Herder’s views on the above 
matters will be helpful in giving us an idea as to the resemblance 
we arc talking about, although occasions will arise later on for 
us to bring out particular points of this resemblance more fully. 

The poet J. G. Herder opposes the Kantian dualism of mental 
faculties and emphasizes the unity of soul-life; thought and will, 
understanding and sensation spring from a common ground. 
All of these factors cooperate in knowledge. ... He holds 
that rationalism with its conceptual method cannot do justice 
to living nndity, and he accordingly interprets nature and 
mind organically and historically. In the spirit of pantheism 
lie asserts that God reveals himself in nature and in man, 
particularly in the religion, art, and life of the peoples. The 
history of mankind is a process of evolution towards the ideal 
of humanity, that is, the harmonious development of all human 
capacitis'S in relation to the environment. Our rational capacity 
should be educated and developed into a developed reason, 
our rclhu'd .senses into art, our impulses into genuine freedom 
and beauty, our motives into love of humanity.’ 

The Inte»Titl ns Ik,' Merpreiatimi of the Urdtary 

According to the classical advaitic position, regardless of all 
the diffcreucc'; among sub-schools, the self is an unitary self, 
rousci()usiK‘ss is a unitary consciousness and reality is a unitary 
readily. Also, it is one and the same thing that is designated 

7 F. nsilly .iiid 1„ tVood, <>/'• GV, t3. W. 
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variantly as self, consciousness (knowledge) or reality, Bach of 
these designations is employed according to the particular 
perspective from which it is viewed at any given time. 

Radhakrishnan changes the unitary into the integral, with 
integral experience as a comprehensive structure. Tlie liistory 
of the term “integral experience” cannot be, altogether witliout 
relevance to the theory advanced by Radhakrishnan. I’ermino- 
logically, it is a borrowing from Bergson. Bergson regards his 
method of knowledge as integral experience, which unlike the 
synthetic method followed by science is not a “gi'iieralizatlt)!! 
of experience” being “absolutely non-discurslve and imn- 
thinking”. Berg.son holds that “like the I’lotinian intuition of 
the One, it dissolves discourse into its dyiKiinic origins and 
transmutes thought into transcendental feeling”.*' Radhakrish- 
nan’s originality lies in the fact that he cnriclu's integral ('x- 
pcricncc, apart from the contents of “transcendiuital feeling”, 
with those of transcendental reason and mystical intuition. But 
the notion of a synthesis, albeit non-syinbolic and supru- 
intellectual, persists in the intcgi’al experience of Radhakrishnan. 
On the conti'ary, the unitary consciousness of the Advaita does 
not allow the notion of any kind of synthesis. 

Accordingly, Radhakrishnan introduces into the original 
vedantic concepts several novel elements. Certain serious trans- 
formations take place in the former. The integral is not, li(nvever, 
conceived as antithetical to the unitary, of which it is regardial 
as an interpretation. The integral is .so to say the meaning of the 
unitary; the two are identical, for Radhakrisiman. Ilowev(!r, 
Radhakrishnan feels that the purely uniiary can bt; totally 
negative. As Professor Raju points 0111 ,“ at one time in Radha- 
krishnan’s career, whenhe wrote the Philosophy of Raliindranath 
Tagore — he was dissatisfied with Sankara, the gtatai exponent 
of the Nirguna Brahman, “for over-emphasizing the negative 
element in the Absolute and f(»r ignoring llw posiiha;”. The 
unitary is that which is described in purely negati^'c terms, 
for it is feared that concession to any positive attribute U'onkl 
imply duality in Brahman, which is impermissible, I.at<,'r on, 
particularly in his Eastern Religions and fVesteni Tkoughl, Radlia- 
krislman saw more clearly the point of the unitary, which is 
8 Horace M. Kallen, CiV, p. 77. 
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described negatively. He recognized it as the ideal inherent in^ 
and hence the inalienable criterion of, all philosophical and 
religious approach to the problem of reality. This recognition 
has been central to his thinking ever since. However, he is sure 
that an uninterpreted ideal of unitary reality, self or knowledge 
can avail nothing, as the problem is to attain reality and not 
merely to argue about it. The path to attainment will require 
that we start from where we actually are, that we carry the facts 
of life, the organizations, the values, the concerns, the experiences, 
with us ; it is no use setting about to shed them all and trying to 
catch hold of reality at some remote end. All this concerns the 
practical, practical not merely in the sense of having a goal of 
some actual, ultimate gain, but in the sense of being geared to 
methods of endeavour. Radhakrishnan feels the great need of 
re-interpreting the ideal of Vedanta. 

The Transcendent and the Human 

We observed in the Introduction tliat Radhakrishnan is 
Philosopher of Religion, Comparative Philosopher and I-Iistorian 
of Indian Philosophy. Now, it has been clear that Integral 
Experience relates above all to Philosophy of Religion; yet it 
is not without bearing on the I-Iistory of Indian Philosophy 
and Comparative Philosophy, for wherever re-interpretation 
and progressive construction are involved these two come in. 
As the chief interest in the construction of the theory of integral 
experience vis-a-vis the advaita vcdantic tradition is to show the 
identity oi‘ the integral with the unitary, reinterpi'ctation and 
(Mirichment of the old philosophy with particular emphasis on 
tills point is undertaken. 

Progress is actually rebirth of the past; this means regeneration. 
It involves the- re-inLei‘prcUili«n of the past of Indian Philosophy 
in (he light of IVestera Philo.sopliy, Thus the study of the history 
of Indian Philosophy and Comparative Philosophy go hand in 
hand. 

Now, although it is true that “there is hardly any height of 
.spiritual insight or rational philosophy attained in the world 
that has not its parallel in the vast stretch that lies between the 
early vedic sei-rs and the modern Naiyayikas”,^® the rediscovery 
of some oi' the relevant elements has needed the inspiration of 

>» Indian Phil<mphy, Vol. I. p. 0. 
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Western Philosophy. Indeed this is one of the main insights 
developed in Eastern Religions and Western Thought. In fact Radha- 
krishnan is aware of the need of what Professor Raju culls 
“humanism” “which will be true to man by recognizing every 
factor of man’s being, including the .spiritual. In a relevant 
and adequate philosophy there is a need to start from the 
human end as well as from the end of the Absolute or Brahman, 
We may quote Professor Raju and do so approvingly. 

As a matter of lact, the acceptance of the Kantian approach 
by many Indian academic philosophers, following on the trail 
of Radhakrishnan, has already caused the .starting point to 
shift from Brahman to the human individual. The alleged dia- 
logue between Soci'ates and the Indian Philosopher sugge.sts 
that Western Philosophy begins its arguments with man, 
whereas the Indian begins with God . . . Radhakrishnan 
refers appreciatively to Socrates’ assertion that the noblest 
of all investigations is the study of man and of what man 
should be and pursue.^® 

The study of man requires the study of biology, psychology, 
sociology and history. Although biology and p.sychology are 
not unknown in Indian philosophy, Radhakrishnan is notable 
among Indian Philosophers for admitting that the structure.s of 
society and history are relevant to Reality. “History is neither 
a chapter of accidents, nor a determined drift. It is a pattern of 
absolute significance,”^® I,iife, mind, .sociiuy and hi, story are 
aspects of Reality. Integral experience i.s ndated (o all these 
aspects. As a philosopher his interest is not to .study any of them 
independently or for its own .sake, hut to study them .sti’ictly fitr 
the sake of determining the conditions that make the knowledgi; 
of the Unconditioned Reality passible. The methud i.s “.somewhat 
.similar to Kant’s proof of a priori elements”,’* which “belong 
to the very structure of our mind”.’® Obviously, that is not the 
way a psycliologist would study the human “mind”. 'I'his 
distinction applie.s to all the other fields mentinnetl. Philosoiiluas 

Schilpp, 0/>. C(<, p. 52.'). 

/iW, p. .52,5. 

Ta “Fragments of a Gonfes.sion” in IbUl. p. 30. 

An Idealist View a/ Life, p, 156. 
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themselves, who are given over to “a self-sulFicient humanism”, 
suffer from the lack of integrating principles and criteria whereby 
to deduce meanings out of these structures. The recognition of 
the need of such principles and criteria is the distinguishing 
feature of the Critical philosophy. Radhakrishnan is clearly a 
I'ollowtn- of the critical method. But he goes' one step further by 
olfcring an ultimute ideal for the integration and the deduction 
of meanings. That ideal i.s the unitary self, I'eality or consciousness. 
That is where he; considers the Advaita as the ultimate standard 
of all truth. Yet it .should not be the imposition of a transcendent 
ideal; it has also got to be the development of immanent truth 
out of the various structui-es of human existence by the critical 
imhhod. It is in this sense that Professor Raju ascribes to Radha- 
krishnan a critical humanism,^^ and he is right. Radhakrishnan 
himself calls this humanism true humanism. 

In “Fragments of a Confession”, he criticizes the inadequacy 
of the scientific approach to the problems of Biology, Psychology, 
Sociology, History, etc. and then writes constructively under the 
heading “Samsara or tlie World of Change”, as follows: 

Whereas the scientific mind is satisfied with secondary causes, 
the philasophic mind demands final causes. Philosophy is an 
attempt to explain the world to which we belong. It is ex- 
perience come to an understanding with itself. Experience 
relates to the world of objects, of things, of nature studied 
by the natural sciences; the world of individual subjects, 
their thoughts -and feelings, their desires and decisions, studied 
iiy the social sciences, like psychology and history; the world 
of values studied by literature, philosophy and religion. We 
must weave ijito a consistent pattern the different sides of our 
expmcncc . . . . We must endeavour to frame a coherent 
system of general ideas in terms of which the different types 
of experience can be interpreted.^’ 

Thr Transiu nth nl in Relation to the Empirical^ Historical and Social 
Radhakrishnan is as insistent on the immanent patterns of 
meanings pointing towards the transcendent in the materials 
olTilb as on the transcendent ideal itself. There has to be a real 
Sehilpp, Op. Cif, p. 521. 

“‘.Vragmeius of a Gont’essiou” (Schilpp, Op. Ci'/,) pp. 26-27. 
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unity between them. The problem of how we get to know the 
transcendent ideal is of paramount importance. Classical Advaita 
begins with Sruli or the Vedas, through which the ultimate truth 
is communicated. This is what is known as hbcla-pramSm. 
Knowledge begins with the Vedas or Sruti and then it is confirmed 
by reasoning and finally culminates in unitary expericnci' or 
vision [anuhhava or samyag-darsana) That is the order of know- 
ledge events in oi’thodox vedanta. “The Scripture must lie 
admitted to be the means of knowing Brahman.”^® “The know- 
ledge of Brahman is the result of reflection on the meaning of 
scriptural texts regarding it. It cannot be derived from inference 
and other means of knowledge.”®® It is said of Sankara that he 
does not abjure reason, but only subordinates it to scripture. 
Sankara’s position is this: “Mere reasoning ungrounded in 
faith in the scripture cannot lead to the realization of the Atman, 
Reasoning in conformity with the scripture is conducive to the 
intuition of Brahman, and thei'cfore should be employed.”®* 
Here “scripture” stands for the Vedas, that specific body of 
revealed knowledge, and not for the religious books of mankind 
in general, much less for some generic idea of revelation. The 
function that reason or tarka has to perform is a negative one, 
that is, to clear the crust of delusion oft’ our understanding so 
that the light of the scripture may shine upon it unobstructed. 
There is no kinship whatsoever between the structure of reason 
and the truth that the revelation of the scripture sheds. For 
Radhakrishnan it is all very different. Reason itself is positive. 
Reason and the other faculties of man contain the elcment.s of 
truth. Reason and feeling, if cleansed of the discursive and 
sensuous elements, reveal their essential .stnictim's, whiclj are 
intuitive and oriented towai'ds the ultimate truth. They confirm 
the truth of the scripture by verifying it with their own essential 
nature. Accordingly, for Radhakrishnan the scriptures are more 
than the Vedas; they include all the scriptures of mankind, 
although he would still regard the Vedas as the model scripture. 
Furthermore “scripture” stands for a generic idea of rev(4alion. 

Sinha, Op. Oil, p. 553. 

&ulmpramaimm bralvm abhyupaganlatyam. — ianknra'.’: IJIwfya on Brahma 
Suira,i. 1.4. . 
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The Veda, the wisdom, is the accepted name for the highest 
spiritual truth of which the human mind is capable. It is the 
work of the rsis or seers. The truths of the rsis are not evolved 
as the result of logical reasoning or systematic philosophy 
but they are the products of spiritual intuition, drsti or vision. 
The rsis are not so much the authors of the truth recorded in 
the Vedas as the seers who were able to discern the eternal 
truths by raising their life-sj)irit to the plane of the universal 
spirit. They are the pioneer researchers in the realm of spirit 
who saw more in the world than their fellows. Their utterances 
are based not on transitory vision but on the continuous 
experience of resident life and power. When the Vedas are 
regarded as the highest authority, all that is meant is that the 
most exacting of all authorities is the authority of facts .22 

The mediation of the transcendent truth does take place through 
a means that is inseparable from the training of the human 
faculties of the seers. And if man in general is to come to an 
awareness of that truth there has to be the critical approach 
to his powers and consequent detection of their true being. 
Thus we can and have got to start from where we are. There 
will be no need for a .shift from reason to faith in a particular 
scripture, which Radhakrishnan recognizes to be an impossible 
condition to demand, besides doing serious violence to the 
meaning of philosophy as a universal enterprise. We start fi'om 
reason and from onr experiences, including the social, the 
artistic, etc. not excluding the religious. Besides, any shift in the 
starting point will bring about change in the conception of the 
end as wtdl. The method followed by Radhakrishnan is such tliat 
tin; end result of the process of realization will comprehend the 
rvholc process, a.s the end is immanent in the process itself. 
In classical Advaita it is entirely different. The process itself 
will be of no value; in fact it mtist disappear altogether when 
the end i.s ivalized. 

Wliat i.s true of the process of realization or experience is 
also true (d‘ being, because being is the ground of experience. 
Radhakrishnan is at one with all those idealists who believe 
that the structure of experience and the structure of reality are 
identicai. Discussing Whitehead’s idea of reality as process and 
^ An Idmlixt View of Life, ipp. 
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xindcrliiiing Ixis agreement with it, Radhakrishuan observes us 
follows so as to emphasize that just as tlxe unitary is in the 
background of all our experience, so the transcendent, unitary 
Brahman is in the background of all cosmic processes, parti- 
cularly history: 

If there is the emergence of what is genuinely new in the cosmic 
process then the cosmic series is not self-e.xplanatory. Our 
search for the reality of the world, for the structure of the 
cosmos, reveals the pi’cscncc of somt;thing invisible and 
eternal which is working within the visible and the temporal 
world.... It docs not contain its origin or meaning xvithin 
itself. It is not self-explanatory. The meaning of the mysU'ry, 
the origin and the end of the world cannot be scieutilically 
apprehended. They require to be investigated metaphysically. “■* 

Reality can be truly perceived only when it is perceived from 
tlie process end as well as from the transcendent end. That only 
integral experience makes possible. For this reason Radhakrishnan 
is in debt to both the Advaita and to organismic phihrsopliers 
among the idealists, Whitehead as well as some of the German 
thinkers. On the organismic side of his thought, as has been 
observed, he shows great affinities with Herder. 

1. The Self 

In Radhakrishnan there are two lines of thought on the 
subject of self. They are, meant to be complerneiitary. They 
are, (a) Self as an organized whole; {!>) Self as subject. 

Self as an Organized Wlwle ' 

According to the first line of thoxight, “Imman self is an 
emergent aspect of the world process and not a substance different 
in kind from the process itself”.®*-* It is argued, in terms of the 
organismic philo.sophy, which, as wc have remarked in the 
Introduction, is one of the inspirations of Radhakrishnan ; 

Persistence of pattern constitutes unity of u thing or a self. 
Though every one of the constituents of the body is changing, 

*** “Fragments of a ConfcMion” (Schilpp, 0/1. Cilj), pp. 37-3B. 
^^AnIdeat{slViewofLife,p.266, 
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the bodily system as an organized totality endures. It is the 
same with regard to the human self which is a unity of diverse 
parts with an enduring structure. Transient as many of its 
elements are, the plan of organization, however, is preserved.®® 

Prof. D. M. Datta observes rightly: 

The human self is conceived, by Radhakrishnan, neither as 
simple nor as a substance. Like matter, life and other expres- 
sions of the spirit, it is an organized whole. It is the latest and 
the highest product of emergent evolution. As such it is 
much more integrated and organized than matter, life and the 
animal mind. While integration is automatic or instinctive 
in the sub-human world, it is at least partly conscious and 
voluntary in man. Through intelligence man can knit together 
the different aspects and moments of his life. He can conceive 
some ideals and organize all the activities of his life for the 
attainment of these values. The more he unifies his life in 
pursuit of ideals, the more organized, integrated and perfect 
does his life become.®* 

Reality, says Radhakrishnan, is everywhere complex. It is 
so even in the atom. The self as real need not be simple.®^ But 
it is, however, wrong to confuse the self with a series of mental 
states.®* But he supports the alleged stand of the Buddha who 
“opposed the two extreme views that the self is an unchanging 
essence and that it is absolutely different each moment”.®* The 
Buddha, it is contended, “held to the middle position that the 
self arises through the past as its cause”.®* The self is not a 
collection of mental states but is characterized by organization. 
It is an organization which is active as a whole”.®^ As beings rise 
in the scale of evolution they represent a higher degree of or- 
ganization. Thus the lower animals do not have the organization 
characteristic of the human self. The rational synthetic unity 
=5 Ibid, p. 266. 

D. M. Diitt a, The Chief Currents of Contemporary Philosophy, p. 154. 

An Idealist View of Life, p. 166. 

Ibid, p. 167. 

Ibid, p. 167. 

00 Ibid, p. 167. . 

os Ibid, p. 167. 
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of the human being is of a much higher order than the inslino 
tive unity of the animal."® But man carrie.s with him and in 
himself the unique qualities of all levels of <’xist<utee below lus 
own, which he has passed througli. In the. evords ol’ Flalo three 
types of functions are to be found in tint si-li’ of man, iiaruely, 
appetites and desires, emotional reactions, and inlclleetual idt'al'i. 
In man all of these are found, l.tut what is ri'tdiy distinctive of 
man is the last, wliieh organize c.xperienee. into more or less 
j^ennanevnt miitie.s."* Accordingly, “each of ns iries to eouirol Itis 
life by a main life-purpose to which idl </thers ai<- sultordinati d."' 
“This choice limits the din'ction and scope of the develo]nneni 
of the self”."" Radhakrishnan conceives the self as a tt-h'ologieal 
unity, which is the only thing constant in tht' eusicretc. busy, 
active, dynamic self."" “In all transformations, certain pi'fsistent 
and distinguishable characters remtiiu. Sometimes Radhtt- 
Icrishnan even compares the unity of the sell' to the unity of a 
symphony, which is also in fact a teleological unity. "As the 
unity of a single melody is realized in the ptissage of time, the 
unity of self is realized in the series of stages, towards the attain- 
ment of end.s.”"" 

The organization varies from indivitlual to individual. Each 
human self is unique and im;xchangcable with anoilier. 'rhe 
self-identity of a person depends on certain dett'rmlnable eliarae- 
teri-S'tics which are .seen to piT.si.st tor a definite period of tim<'. 
The specific way in which tlie contents of a personality arc 
organized constitutes his tmiqueiK'ss. “Tlut Individtttil e.uries 
his imiquen(‘.ss even unto hi.s tlimnb prints as criminals kitow to 
their cost.’'"“ To be seU'in the true sense is to he more unitjui-ly 
and more thoroughly organized. R;idhakrishn:tu eonsidets that 
at the ultimate point of .such orgtmiziition the indiviilua! Intm.tit 
scirp;i.s,scs over into the univer.sal. Similarly, tin' imiquciy indi- 
vidual becomes identified with the 'absolute sultjeei. This is .m 
interesting approach to the problem of id('iuit\ beiv.een tin' 
individual and the universal sell'; .some tvould aver that it is 
contrary to w'liat is delineated by orthodox vedaufa, ami, at 
any rate, thoroughly incompatible with it. 


Ibid, p. 107. 
Ibid, p. 1G7. 
Ibid, p. 2615. 
^0 Ibid, p. 268. 


Ibid, p. 167. 
Ibid, p. 167. 
Ibid, p. 2(,!!. 
Ibid, p. 2(;i!. 


Self as Subject . 

Now to come to the second line of thought on the matter 
of the self, namely, on the self as subject, Radhaltrishnan writes : 
“The self as an organized whole is to be distinguished from the 
self as subject.”'*® The latter is the problem for metaphysics in 
the real sense of the word. The . subject of experience and the 
object experienced must be distinguished. The subjective self 
is not the same as the organized self, whose unity is only teleo- 
logical. The subject is only an onlooker or witness which persists 
through the various stages of the drama of life in perfect self- 
identity. But Radhakrishnan would hold that though “the 
subject of experience is said to be distinct from moment of the 
experience”, still “it is the persistent substratum which makes 
all knowledge, recognition and retention possible”.'*^ No teleology 
is possible without this substratum; teleological unity is made 
possible by this persisting unity. 

Radhakrishnan takes i.ssue with those who argue “that the 
series of experiences is aware of itself as a series”. He is critical 
of Hume particularly because he reduces the subject to the 
object and makes the self a bundle of conscious happenings, and 
could not find the persisting “I” among his mental states. This 
is a matter on which a great deal has been written by Indian 
philosophers of the past and present. The matter is so well-known 
that it is hardly worth labouring here. No other single theme is 
more elaborately discussed than this one. Much has been written 
on it. Old arguments are repeated and fresh ai'guments, perhaps 
only seemingly fresh than really so, are advanced by a number 
of writers even today. It may be that the matter being of such 
crucial importance to Indian philosophy, and being of such 
pcrouuial interest, this is as it should be. Radhakrishnan uses 
sevei’id commonplace arguments to show that the subject is 
prior to all experiences. “There is”, he says for example, “no 
explanation as to tvhy the rapidly passing experiences hang 
together as the experiences of one and the same individual. 

It may perliap.s be not too difficult to concede that a series of 
successive events, occurring in a particular order even, by 
i!.se1f cainiot account for tlie lact that a particular thought is 
referrcxl only to a particular person and not to any other. The 
law of association as Kant has pointed out long ago, and as 

‘»“aW, p. M9. «iiW,p. l69, J67W,p. 269. 
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Radhakrishnan reaffirms, is alone not sufficient to account for 
a self, which is more than a mere haphazard bundle of 
experiences^® 

Radhakrishnan’s argument centres around the main iioint 
that a teleological view of the human personality reciuires the 
identity of the human self, the sameness of tlic “.1”, which is 
subjective, and persists unchanged through all the chatiges 
caused by the permutations and combinations of (‘xp(!ri<;nc<^,s. 
William James, who “looks upon the passing thought as the 
subject of experience”,'** is criticized. Janitts, Radhakrishnan 
says, is wrong in believing, or at least spctiking as if hi' bclic.vcd, 
that every individual thought is itself a separalc “1”, which 
goes on assimilating the past thoughts into itsidf and thus pr<‘- 
serving a kind of self-identity*®. A munher of contemporary 
vedantic writers have joined issue with James on this point. We 
know that there are also several Western philosojdun-.s ^vho htivc 
looked with disfavour upon James’ view. James WvU'd for 
instance is of the opinion that William James has confused 
process and content as well as subject and object,**’ Ward 
contends that every moment of experience must he viewed 
under the three aspects of attention, feeling and preseutation.*’^ 
The last one is objective, while the first (wo are subjective and 
as such constitute the real self. The lir-si two are the. same as 
remembering, thinking and willing, rather than the eonteut.s 
remembered, thought or willed. While Radhakrishnan cites 
Ward’s criticism of Jame.s, he points out that the notion of the 
self that Ward .substitutes “is far too abstract”,*® which is postti- 
iated merely “for the purpo.se of explaining experience”.*® 

“AiV, p. 2®. 
p. 269. 

*® Cf. William James’ own .statement: “Each pulse of cognitive cujisciuus- 
ness, each thought dies away and is replaced by aurithcr , . , ; Kacii laliT 
thought, knowing and including thus the tlioughts which ivont before, is the 
final receptacle— and appropriating them the final owner —of all that tlicy 
contain and own.” — The Principles of Psychalogy, Vol. I, pp. 3:!9.340; also 
Text book of Psychology, p. 216, 

Jumes \Vavd, P^tcholagical Principles, pp. 3?!)r. 
pp.29f. 

An Idealist View of Life, p, 216i 

‘"Ward could object to this remark and contend tliat he is no siii>pfirter 
of abstraction, for he states, “The I of the T am’, the sole trxl of ttio 'rational 
psychology’ that Kant criticized and equally the I of the T think’ of Descartes’ 
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Ward’s view is comparable to the “I think” of Kant, which 
accompanies all experiences. The “I think” of Kant is apriori 
in character, known neither through introspection nor through 
memory. Kant maintains that there is a changeless passive 
entity, “which remains the same yesterday, today and for ever”, 
which accounts for the synthesis involved in the teleological 
structure of constantly changing experiences, which are always 
related to it.6» For Kant, this is the ground of all categories and 
that which makes possible the empirical unity of consciousness,®^ 
but while Radhakrishnan recognizes that Kant’s thought is quite 
cogent, he is afraid that the self which is the subject of the “I 
think” can be, as it often is, represented “as a mere logical 
form which accompanies all objects of consciousness.”®® How- 
ever he is certain that the “deeper strand of Kant’s thought 
does not Itivour the view of self as an abstraction.”®® All this, 
again, is in line with the attempted redefinition, or better, 
clarification, nowadays common, of the vedantic notion of the 
self in the light of Kant and some Western idealists. Radhakrishnan 
cites Kant, Plato and Aristotle for testimony to the view of the 
self he here advocates. “When Plato says that the mind in 
man is the offspring of the eternal world-mind, when Aristotle 
speaks of an ‘active reason’ at the apex of the soul , . . when 
Kant distinguishes the synthetic principle from the merely 
empirical self, they are referring to the self as subject.”®^ 

The Reason for the Identification ; Unity and Concreteness of the 
Individual 

We must try and find out the reason for the identification 
of the self as subject and the self as organized whole. In summary, 
it is the need to invest the individual with both transcendent 
unity and empirical concretcnc.ss. The fear exists that if one of 

Oigili) eriiii sum, if taken as a res covi/ilela is an altstraction. But that pure subject 
or Ego wliich we reach in our analysis of experience at its rational level stands 
for no abstraction so long a.s we are content to distinguish it without attempting 
tt> .separate it front its objective complciucnt, the non-Ego.”— Ward, Psycho- 
logical Principles, p. 379. 

Ibid, p. 270. 
p. 271. 

Ibid, p. 270. 

« Ibid, p. 270. 

“/te/, p. 271. 
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these is absent the conditions for complete iudivichiulit>- will 
not be fulfilled. 

The self as an organized whole would b<^ considered <U)m:rete 
while the self as subject tvould be consideixxl a unitary iiidi\idual. 
Radliakrishnan is aware that each idea has its dauKers, Me 
points out that, although now obsolete, the.re was the iUomistic 
psychology “which analyses the stntain of cniisciousiicss into 
separate units and accounts for the course of the stream In' tli<^ 
interplay of these units”.®"' Against this iLi(Huistie ])syi'holugy 
he invokes (Icsialt psychology u'hieh “holds liiai the sireatn of 
consciousness is not a sum of elements but a eoiiliguniliou iu 
which every distinguishable part de.lermint's and is (ha^-riniued 
by the nature of the v\'holc”. For, “thoughts ami dieir relations 
are unified wholes of subordinate parts anti not meeluinieally 
added sums of indcpcndoiU units, ’fhe st'lf is a unity which is 
more than a sum of its subordinate parts’'.®'’’ d'lie eptestion is, 
how is it possible for the orgaur/.ed wliole to be. u unity ? “Unity” 
must be more than a metaphorical .synonym for “toialiiy”. 
The possibility of the self losing individuality is permanently 
there, even iu terms of the gestalt whole. This svtirriuit.s us to 
undertake the quest for the real source of individualii)-, which 
Radliakrishnan finds in subjectivity. “Th<; dciquu' unity is th;it 
which Kant refers to as the transcendent self.”''*" Ihit, organiza- 
tion and subjectivity are eomplcmeiitary to each other, 'i'he. 
subject that i.s not immanent in the organi'zailon is iu jicril of 
losing its coucrcicnc.ss and iieeoming a nudaphysical, even a 
logical, abstraction. That ofcour.se is the defiad of Kant’s dualism. 
Commenting on Kant’s purely abstract notion of sell-hood, he 
suggests what the real self is: “It is not an abstract foim of self- 
hood, for it is that which manifests itself in tlic organization 
of the empirical .sclf.”“ I’lic coneroleness of the self is the same 
as the organized wholeness of its being. The trrmseendent unity 
of the self in reality Ls not abstract, for it reveals and reali'/cs 
itself in and through the empirical organization <>f personality. 
This is a diTercnt approach to the problem of concreteness from 
that of the Advaiia, For the Advaita too, the .self is concrete, (o 

An Ma/isl Viem o/Xi/e, p. 

"* Ibid, p. 265. 


be sure, but not expressed and realized in personality; for it, 
the self is subjectivity that negates personality and regards 
personality as a super-imposition {adhyasa). For Radhakrishnan, 
the self, far from being a negation of personal existence, is identi- 
cal with personality intensified and accentuated to the point of 
infinity. But it also needs to be specifically emphasized that 
unity can be expressed through the organization because the 
unity of the self is transcendent, standing above every organi- 
zation. Thus the unity of the self in the organized whole of 
IJcrsonality is not a production but a manifestation. 

If, as already noted, in identifying the self as ilic subject with 
the self as the organized whole, Radhakrishnan runs counter 
to the vedantic. tradition, he is not without support from some 
philosophers of the Western tradition. The most notable among 
Western philosophers with whom Radhakrishnan has an identity 
of views oit this matter is Herder. Herder puts forward his ideas 
in his work called God : Some Conversaiions. Very much like 
Radhakrishnan, he argues that the uniquely organized indi- 
vidual is the same as the subject and also that uniqueness in 
organization and consequently individuality is possible because 
of the presence of the subject. In view of the very great affinity 
between Radlialu'ishnan and Herder on this point we will 
quote some of the conversations"® that seem especially pertinent. 
The speakers are Philolaus, Theophron and Theano. 

The question is put by Philolaus: “What in you is self- 
dependent, actively constant and constantly active ? What 
are you yourself, Theano ?” Theano answers: “My form 
belongs to me, but I am not my form. That the picture of my 
childhood tells me. That every mirror tells me in joy and sorrow, 
in health and sickness.” The conversation continues: 

Theophron: And yet in this change of circumstances you 
wore, and are always the same individual. 

'I’hcano: Not in my fancy. That changed with the years. 
Not in what we call taste, love, affections. They too are garments 
ts'hich we imperceptibly change .... 

Tlreophron: I'hus if the centre of selfhood does not lie in 
tire realm of sense, of fancy, taste and desires, where does it lie ? 

Theano: In myself. It seems to me that the word docs not 
allow any further di.ssection, either as idea or feeling. I was a 

M J, G. Herder, God: Same Conversaiions, pp. 210-213. 
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child and I grew up, was ill, slept and awakened. In all these 
change.s which befell me,, internally and externally, not only 
was I called, but I felt myself and called myself the same. 

Theophron: The principle of self-hood did not depend on 
you, as though it were caused by reasoning, and had to lie 
maintained by reflection j as though it depended upon this and 
without it would disappear. 

Theano: How could this be ? That in spite of all cliang<;s, my 
body and spirit do not remain the same, but I remain the .same, 
a self does not depend on my reasoning . . . . 

Theophron: Thus the conviction ofojir .self-hood, the principle 
of individuation, lies deeper than our understanding, our reason, 
or our fancy can reach. You have hit it, I'lieano ! As feeling 
and idea it lies in the word “self” itself. Self-consciousness, 
self-activity make up our actuality, our existence. Upon thou 
rest the ladder of our developed and undeveloped powers, incli- 
nations and actions, which reach from earth to heaven, 

Finally, Philolaus enters the conversation and spt'aks thus: 
“Enough my friends. Every additional word would be super- 
fluous. I see the one and eternal principle of individuation deve- 
loped in the system of our philosopher,®" along a line which 
leads into our innermost self. The more life and reality, that is, 
the more rational, powerful and perfect energy a being has for 
the maintenance of a whole which it feels belong to itself to 
which it imparts itself entirely, the more it is tin individual, 
a self.” . 

As the translator of Herder’s book points out, Herder “linds 
everywhere in the universe three prlnciplc-s operating; the 
tendency of things to persist in their own essence, the attr:ictiou 
of likes and the repulsion of opposites, tind the iirinciple oi' sell- 
assimilation and reproduction.’’^^ Of thc-se the fust and the 
third interest us most, as they bring up Herder’s similarity ^\■ith 
Radhakrishnau very poignantly. The princijilc of self-assimila- 
tion or self-absorption is very significant. Professor D. M. Dalia 
observes, in a way that would underline the employment of thi.s 
principle by Radhalu'ishnan, “The more the .self is develoiicd 
the greater is the reality it can absorb and identify itself svilh,’'"" 

I’l-csurnedly thi.s is a dheussion on Spinoza’s view of individuality. 

J. G. Herder, Op. Cit, pp. .'>.'5-56. 

M. Datta, The Chief Currents of Contmpormy Philosophy, p. 90, 
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In the case of either thinker it may not be necessary to take the 
principle of self-absorption as standing for an extensive view of 
self-development, for it may in fact represent only an intensive 
view, according to which what is aimed at is a progressive 
uniqueness of individuality. 

The Problem of the Universal Self 

Radhakrishnan equates the universal Self with the fulness of 
personal being. The concept of uniqueness is very important for 
him. Radhakrishnan is of the opinion that the purpose behind 
every act of organization is the establishment of uniqueness. 
The supremely organized or integrated self is the supremely 
unique self. He believes that the supremely unique individual 
passes over into the universal. “The two elements of self-hood, 
uniqueness (eachness) and universality (all-ness) grow together 
until at last the most unique becomes the most universal.”®® 
Complete individuality is the same as universality; individuality 
merges with universality. Personality meets the highest indi- 
viduality or universality at the point of its highest integration. 
It is also noteworthy that Radhakrishnan thinks that no personal 
individual can be individual in the ultimate sense, for that would 
be the universal. Ultimate individuality or universality is a 
universe of all possible individuals. “While every individual 
fulfils his real function in the whole and obtains value and 
dignity, no one individual is as wide as the whole itself. It is 
limited because it is only one individual element in what is 
much greater than itself.”®'* 

Personality Transcends Itself 

Individuality is conceived as a continuous progression, of 
which personality is not the limit, but only a tentative and 
temporary expression, although a very legitimate expression. 
Not the person but the universal self is the terminus of subjecti- 
vity. Subjectivity is not rooted in personality but in the universal 
Self. This marks a crucial difference between Radhakrishnan 
and the pcrsonalists. In the personalistic type of thought person 
is the essence of subjectivity,*® while in the other it connotes a 
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transitional stage, which is definitely meant tn b<', iransc.euded. 
One has “to break from the confines of personality into (he 
unfathoraed reaches of true being” by “diseiplined ed'ort.” 
Only “by penetrating through the layers of inanifijst personality 
the individual arrives at the unconrerned actor of liie.”<’'i I'he 
destiny of personality is to transcend itself. Radliakrishnau 
declares : 

In Patanjali’s Yoga Sntra we have a develoinnent of what 
Plato calls recollection, the way by tehieh we steadily witiulraw 
from externality, from our functions which are at the mercy of 
life and enter into our essential bi;ing, tvhicii is not the indi- 
vidual ego but the Universal Sjjirit. It is llnr act of recollection 
by which the recollecting self distinguishes its jiriinal being 
from all that is confused with it, its material, vit.d, psycho- 
logical and logical cxpre.ssions.“’ 

A distinction between the inner essence of personality and the 
outward, psycho-somatic and logical structure, in which perso- 
nality is manifested, has to be made. The furnter is the individual 
ego and the latter is the real self, th<^ substratum, 

Radhakrishnan condemns the teitdeney “to overestimate the 
place of the human self”. This was the. mi.stake of Descartes. 

Descartes attempts to derive everything from the certainty of 
his own isolatctl self-hood. It is not realized that the. iinnighi 
of the self which wauU to explain everything, the will of the. 
self which wants to .subjugalc' everything, are. themselves the 
expression of a dcep(;r whole, which includes the st'lf and its 
object. If the self is not widened into the. univ<;r.sal sjiirii, tiic 
values themselves become merely subjective and ilu' self it'-.df 
will collapse into nothing.*® 

However, in transcending manifest personality the. Self does 
not negate it; it only fulfils it, Manifest personality or empirical 
self is not an illusion: this is where Radhakrishnau’.s Phito'^ophy 
is characteristically different from the Advaita. Jthuufe-^t 

** Occasional Speeches and Writings, p. 20-1-. 

“^ ‘‘Fragments of a Confession" (Schilpp, Op. CiV,) pp. 71-72. 

An Idealist View of Life, p. 274:, 
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personality or empirical self, although not “a self-contained 
individual,” far from being an illusion, “is the expression or 
focussing of something beyond itself”.*® 

Radhakrishzian’s intention is to fight pluralism without 
becoming a supporter of illusionism. Human personalities are 
not monads (recall Radhalcrishnan’s fight against pluralism, 
with which he couples personalism). They are rather creative 
processes or syntheses which take place in the universal self. 
“Human individuals ai'e not unchanging substrata of change with 
accidental cpialitics and related to one another externally but 
are elements in an interrelated system. They are centres of 
experiences or processes of becoming through a creative synthesis 
of their relations”.’® The interrelation between human individuals 
is essential, internal; this is a sign of the fact that at bottom there 
is a relationless, universal unity of the self. 

Yet the fact that the self is universal is not prejudicial to the 
reality or significance of the psycho-somatic and logical “body”, 
called individual personality, through which it is expressed. Its 
reality and significance are derived from the universal self. 
Human individuality is the counterpart of the environment. 
The two are equally real.’^ And the two “co-exist and subsist 
together”.’® 

Personality or self-conscious individuality introduces the 
dualism betw'cen subject and object. In the pre-personal state 
there is no such dualism, yet there is no individuality in the 
proper sense. Real unity is trans-personal and not sub-personal; 
not the sheer absence of dualism but the resolution of dualism 
by going above it. Thus personality is a necessary condition for 
tint realization of the universal self. 

At the biological level, there is no such thing as an individual 
centre of life. The cells in an organism are unintelligible apart 
from the whole. Their life is centred in the life of the whole. 
While plants and animals lead “whole” lives harmoniously, 
liimian beings set tip discord between themselves and their 
environment. The unity between the organism and the 
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environment which is a striking point in the sub-human world 
becomes sundered in the human. While the human being 
belongs to a larger world w’hich penetrates him at every pore 
and lives through his interactions with it, his self-consciousness 
sets up a dualism which is untrue to fact and opposed to his 
whole nature. He forgets that his interests arc not private to 
himself and believes himself to be distinct with his own form 
and individuality.’® 

“This strong .sense of individuality” which is ‘‘muvtssary for 
action”, must be distinguished from “individualism”. Indivi- 
dualism proclaims man's scparale.iicss from the universal stdf. 
Conscience is a reflection of this individualism and, accordingly, 
is “a sign of a divided life”. “He (the separated individual) is 
a flame of unrest full of uncertain seeking and disorder. So long 
as the individual suffers from scpanitcncss he is restive and 
homesick. He is always striving to get beyond his separateness"’*. 
Objectifying itself is a process through which the self reaUz»'s 
itself. The person realizes the self by the det^pening of il.s self- 
awareness, not by growing in an external stmse. Ilea! deepening 
of the personality is a movement towards its eentro, namely, 
the self. Personality can reach its centre only when it realizes 
that the self which is at the centre is not the individual ego but the 
universal .self. And automatically interior e.xpansion goe.s hand in 
hand with deepening. Only thus can the duality between subject 
and object be overcome, that is to say, by so expanding tlw'. 
subject as to include itself and the other. The subject integrate.s 
the object with itself, thereby becoming the .subject more Iruely. 
The duality is not overcome by reducing the subjc.c.t and the 
object to a third, neutral reality. The overcoming of the duality is 
consequent upon the realization of the universal self or subject. 
Again we note that there is a striking .similarity betwetm 
Radhakrislman and Herder on this point as well. Hcrd<‘r too is 
concerned about removing the barrier between subject and object 
and proposcjs to expand the subject to include both. And, also, 
pursuing the problem of individuality, he too arrives at the 
conclusion that there is only one true self; God. “I'he more 
spirit and trutlx, that is, the more active reality, knowledge and 
love of the all to all there is in us, the more wc possess and enjoy 
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God, as active individuals, immortal and indivisible. He alone in 
whom all is, who comprehends and sustains all can say; “I am 
the Self. There is none other apart from me.”’® 

Radhakrishnan believes — and in this Herder would support 
him — that there is a progressive movement from primitive, 
undifferentiated unity through complexity to transcendent 
simplicity. Human personality is more complex than nature.’® 
The ultimate in complexity is simplicity, as the ultimate in 
diversity is unity. The intermediate states of complexity and 
diversity are not invalid, but are transcended and fulfilled by 
simplicity and unity. Unity and simplicity are the same as 
universality and universality is the same as perfect integrality. 
That is Radhakrishnan’s position. 

Advaitic Universalism, Personalism and Integration 

Radhakrishnan seeks to combine universalism with the 
essence of personalism. And so do Herder and some other thinkers 
of the Western tradition. The task is onerous indeed as we realize 
that universalism and personalism are antithetical to each other 
in their view of the self. Advaitic universalism implies the denial 
of the personal self as personalism implies the denial of the 
universal self. 

For the Advaita the Atman is the supreme, universal self. 
It docs not consist of parts {jiiravyayd}', it is omnipresent {vibkU). 
The jiva or the individual self is the product of limiting adjuncts, 
the sense organs and the four internal organs manas, buddhi, 
ahmhkara, and rAtta, psycho-physical entities which give rise to 
ego-hood. Owing to these limiting adjuncts {upadhi) the one Self 
appears to be many.” The internal organ in its four-fold form is 
the individuating principle. The limiting adjuncts wliich include 
the internal organ and the external organs, are the creation of 
nulyd in the form ol'ignorancc {atmamdyavisar jita) These are not 
real as they are the products of mayd. Thus jtaa (individual self) 
is a construction o? mdyd or avidyd (ignorance). When avidya is 
destroyed the underlying reality or Atman persists.’® On the 

’U. G. Plorder, 0/). Ck, p. 213. 

The MeaUst View «f Life, 212. 

’’’’ Sankara's Bhaiya on Mandukyakarikas, iii. 3 — from J. Sinha, Op. Cit, p. 491. 
’-'//jft/, iii. 1.1— fronvj. Sinha, P/». Cif, p. 491. 
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destruction of the psycho-jjliysictil organism, tvhich tlu; pheno- 
menal personality I'cally is, the pya (the individual sell ) merges in 
the Atman.® The search, therefore, is for the Self underlying the 
person, not for the self as the person. 'I'lu; souse of disiinclion 
between the /{«« and the Atman is not ultimately r(^i^l {pdnimar- 
thikn) but only phcuonienally real {vydvalidri/ca), ami it is due to 
the limiting adjuncts caused by The distlmUion will 

persist until the laiowledge of ahsolute identity with the Atiiian 
or Brahman dawns upon the jtva. The ego-hood is auuulled liy 
ullhnate insight {samyasdanana). The nuKa-rsal .sell' is r.oinpared to 
ideal .space {dkah), whieh is csseulially iiidivisilile, iiud till 
individuation t<i artificial division.® Tin; search in the Aclvtiita 
is for the ideal self that underlies all eiiiiiirical diflereiiliatious, 
and the ideal scU'is one. It is not a parlicipaut in any ticiivities tjf 
differentiation at all ; uevcrthelc.ss it is the retiliiy that ju'rsists in all 
and througli all. Hence it is called siikfin (the witness). While the 
empirical differentiaiions come into being and pass awtty, the 
self is eternal, immutable and indestructible.® The ideti of 
sdk^in conics originally from llie famous LIpanishadic parable of 
two birds perched on a tree, one of whom cats the fruits while the 
other without eating watches, the silent self trhhdrawii from 
enjoyment.®* Sahxhi is sjiirit or self tran.sceinh'ul over iisyrhic 
individuality {aiUdliknrtiiia).^'' “Saksin” is the uiiiver.sal subjecti- 
vity of Atinau c.xprc.ssed in relative terms to th<; ohjee.tivily of the 
empirical self orjiM. Atman is not the objeel of seU-eonsciousuess 
a.% jlva, is, but it is tlic witness of self-eonsciousness.®’* hor ibis 
the support of the Upauishads can Ix; cited. Thus advaita’s 
procedure is to reclaim (he ideal universal self nuderlying liie 
empirical penson, negating the olijtHgivity thereof. 

On the other hand, Radhakrishuiut in elaimiug the ide.d, 
universal self, as indeed he does, so reconstructs it as to inclmle 
the truth of objectivity or, in other words, tin; essentials of pei-m- 
nal being. This is the main difTertme.e lietwe.eu the ttnitary and 
3 , 4 . . 

Sankara's lihiiy/a on Va!iiul/i .W/rat, i. 2.20. 

Sankara' X Bhiifya on Mtutduki'n kmik(h,m. ft. 

Sankara's Bhdxyn on Vedditio Salrus, i. \ A, lihVnmli HoU'a. 

Mimdaka Upunitod, lU, I, \-3. 

Vedanta PariWiavAa— from M. Iliriyanna, 0/i Cil, p, 3'14; Antakhirniiiipiihilnh 
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the integral. “He is a universal God who Himself is the universe 
which He includes within His own being. He is the light within 
us, hrdqydntar writes Radhakrishnan in his cominentary 

on the Bhagavadgitdfi^ “The jiva is only a partial manifestation 
of the Supreme. The integral, undivided reality of the Supreme 
appears divided into the multiplicity of souls. Unity is the truth 
iutd multiplicity is an expression of it and so is a lower truth and 
not an illusion”.^® Transcendence of the Universal Self is not 
negative, but positive, inclusive of all levels of being in their 
essence, including the personal. Personal being has the higlic.st 
significance because it is at its level thatwe can apprehend the mea- 
ning' and the iicing of the supra-personal. “The peculiar privilege 
of the human self is that he can consciously join and work for 
the whole and embody in his own life thepurposeof the whole”.”'* 
In fact, by way of parenthesis it is to be observed, that it is on 
this crucial consideration, among other things, that Radha- 
krislman bases his argument in support of the doctrines of Karma 
and Rebirth.”’’ Criticizing Pringle-Pattison for denying rebirth 
to human persons he observes, “Profe.ssor Pringle-Pattison does 
not seem to recognize the incflablc worth of individuals and the 
need for letting them have other opportunities”.”” Personality 
is transcended by the Self by including and fulfilling it. It is an 
immanent transcendence. “Those who worship the transcendent 
Godhead which embraces and transcends all aspects realize and 
attain to the highest state, integral in being, perfect in knowledge, 
absolute in love and complete in will”.®” By way of explaining 
Stmkara’s tittitudo, he rvrites, “It is because Sankara finds the 
essence of personality in its distinction from other existences 
that ho conlcnils that the Atman. . , is not a person”.®'^ As for 
himself he points to a way of going beyond separateness or 
distinction, one wliieh is primarily moral and spiritual. The 
metaidu'sical realization will follow and result in integral 

'File BlmgiivailgUii, p. 23. 

in very iikiii to the Upanlshadic concept of aiitaryamin, on which 
Rrun.'inuja biiihls liia whole conception of Divine immanence in the soul. 
It reminds ns of the mystic notion of “.self of my self”, 
p. 214. 

AnMeaUslXlewofIJfe,pp.2Ti-2n. /AW, pp. 284-285. 
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/dcWIvt JV™ (it' Z-i/r. pp. 274-31 1. 
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experience. The very stuff of personality can be used to overcome 
the limitations it usually implies. 

Explaining Radhakrishnan’s view, Professor D. M. Datla 
observes, “In realizing his unity with the universal self or his 
own spiritual existence man becomes one with the iiuiverse. 
The internal conflicts among the different aspects of his life, 
passions, desires, feelings, thoughts all disappt^ar”.®^ JJc coutiiuics, 
“Only at this stage can we speak of the human self as Inang 
completely organized and becoming a self in the truest sense*’. 
Again, the attainment of perfect unity with the universal self 
“is possible in religious intuition, where in(ellec;t, will and 
feeling are fully integrated and man is one with the spirit in 
him’’.®' This is so because religion is the centrtil principle of 
integral experience. Professor Datta rcllects Radhakrishnan’s 
position correctly. 

Now we pass on to personalism. If Radhakrishnan’s nniversa- 
lism is distinguished by the fusion with it of the essentials of 
personalism, his personalism is distinguislw-.d by th<^ presence of 
the universal principle in it. Thus the difference between the 
ultimate standpoint of Radhakrishnan and that of the persona- 
lists is marked. Personalism, of course, as obstTvexi, stands at the 
opposite pole from universalism of the Advaita \-ariety. 

Personalism is of two main kinds, philosophical and psycho- 
logical; we may say that bctlh may be religious. Among this 
philosophical personalists we have the metaphysical per.souulisfs 
and the existentialists. They are all ecpially opposed to univer- 
salism. Kierkegaard’s opposition to Hegel’s universal and his 
substitution of the individual in its place are well known ; his is a 
strong protest against universalism us an approach to th<' problem 
of the self or .spirit. Nicolas Berdyaev, criticizing Ilegel for giving 
to the self the universal rather tliau an individual connotation, 
ob.servcs: “Hegel is a univeusalist who fails to apprehend tlie 
mystery of the personality and of the relationship of one personal 
.spirit to another”.*® Kierkegaard’s category of the .Single One. 
Max Stirncr’s category of the Unique One,®* Nie(/si;he‘s 

D. M. Datta, Ofi. City p. IM. “* Ibidy p. l.'i.'j. Itddy p. 

““ Nicolas Berdyaev, .Spirit artrf /?«!%, pp, 26-27. 

The Single One renounces alt others in a nadical s()litarinc.ss; tin- I'Tnicjnc 
One denies primary existence to all others— Joseph Blau in Rn iew i>f 
Vol. XIII, November 1948, p. 62. 


category of the Superman are all protests against universalism 
of the self.i®® There are other philosophical and religious persona- 
lisms that are not in any conscious opposition to the universal. 
We may say that they are all generally concerned with the 
problem of the person. Martin Buber may be cited as one of the 
finest examples of a philosopher dedicated to the quest of the 
person. He considers the human person “to be the irrevocable 
central place of the struggle between the world’s movement 
away from God and its movement towards God”. And the deci- 
sive battles of the spirit are fought "in the depth, in the ground, or 
the groundlessness of the person”.!®! Buber regards the “person” 
as an answer to the errors of both collectivism and individualism. 

Many idealists among the contemporary psychologists are 
vitally concerned vyith the problem of personality. Now, it needs 
to be observed that person a.nd. personality are significantly different 
concepts. It is in terms of the latter that the idea of integration 
becomes relevant, for in the last resort psychology is empirical 
and practical. For the psychological personalists man is “an 
individual who integrates a diversity of inherited and acquired 
qualities into a total personality”.!®® Jung the greatest of all the 
personalists among the psychologists quotes with approval 
Goethe’s words: “the sons of earth find their greatest joy in 
personality alone” and adds: “every one’s ultimate aim and 
strongest desire lie in developing the fulness of human existence 
called personality”.!®® The psychologists, however, are not, and 
cannot be, concerned with the question of the universal 
self at all, because psychology is not metaphysics. But psychology 
raises problems for metaphysics; on the whole its unarticulated 
assumption is that the self is not universal. Empirical psychology 
may be considered as standing at the opposite pole from vedantic 
universalism because it is grounded in the empirical conscious- 

Naturally, Radltakrishnan has much more In common with 
the philosophical personalists, particularly the existentialists, 
because of their assertioix “that man is not an object to be known 

^"‘’Recall S. Kierkeg.'iard, The Point of View, Max Stirner, The Ego and lih 
Otunx E.Tlw.Vieaht;, Beyond Good and Soil. 

Martin Buber, Mfld and p. 70. 

Herbert, Marcuse, Eras and Cmlizatian, p. 252. 

G. G. Jung, The Integration of the Personality, p. 281. . 
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but a wsubject with a self to acquire” Yet he would regard 
existentialism also as a “transitional phase of individual develop- 
ment”. Commenting on it he observes: “In this quest for Being 
every man is alone. It begins in man himself, for inward leads 
the mysterious path.” Again: “Thus, through an analysis of the 
finite and contingent character of human existenee, through 
logic and morality, we apprehend the reality of a Being ivliieh is 
not existence, of a Self which is not object, of a Spirit which is not 
actual. This Being, Subject, Spirit is not an oliject presented to 
thought. It is the basis and source of thought”.'""’ Speaking of 
self-knowledge he continues; “It is the intuition of Being, 
knowledge of the ontological self, the living depth of human 
existence.” Finally, “Existentialism is a stage in man’s pilgrimage 
through life. It has to transcend itself; for an analysis of the 
human predicament reveals the fact of God as Being and God as 
Perfection.” That is the destiny of personalism. Therefore, 
Radhakrishnan will not have much sympathy for personalism 
that presents itself as the terminus of truth. 

The doctrine of the person of the philosophers of the existentia- 
list tradition, however, reflects the emphasis on the individuality 
and subjectivity of the self most powerfully , and Radhakrishnan 
welcomes this. Yet he wants individuality to be complemented 
by universality, and he is sure that this can be done, without 
injury to the special emphasis of existentialism on (he individual. 
However, while a mutually intelligible dialogue between the 
two positions ought to be initiated and can be profitable, it is 
still woi'th enquiring whether (here is in either jiosilion rx- 
something that conflicts with the main emphasis of the 
others. But Karl Jaspers among the existentialists is quite akin 
to Radhakrishnan in thinking of the self as uni\*ersul.’®'’ It ni'eds 
to be pointed out that the insistence on tlu: unitary witli regard to 
the self in the Advaita is less reconcilable ivith jicn^’cmalism than 
Radhakrishnan’s emphasis on the integrtd. 

2. Gonsciousness 

The Self being the kuower, consciousness is knowUxigt'. 

101 “Fragmeiite of a ConfcMion" (Schilpp. 0/1. G»L) p. 51. 

105 “Fragments of a Confession” (Schilpp. Op. Cti,) p. 59. 
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Accordingly, the problem of consciousness or knowledge is 
cognate with that of the self. Following the method employed 
throtighout, Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of cons- 
ciousness also from two angles: on the one hand, consciousness 
is treated as a given fact, on the other, as a production. The 
given fact is universal; the produced experience is individual. 

The fundiimental fact of a univcr.sal consciousness is the 
presupposition of all knowledge. . . In one sense, otu- knowledge 
is the manifestation of a universal principle; while, from 
another point of view, it is dependent on a sensible process, 
which must be stimulated from without by appropriate objects 
.... While, in one sense our knowledge is our own, in another 
it is independent of us who possess it.^®'' 

This two-fold approach is necessary for Radhakrishnan, 
because in the place of the unitary consciousness he substitutes 
the integral; the integral, as always, is an interpretation of the 
unitary. The question of consciousness is of central importance as 
it is directly relevant to the problem of self-evidence in knowledge. 

Cotmioustms as a Production 

In the first place Radhakrishnan detects an evolutionary 
movement that has resulted in the emergence of the self-conscious 
individual. Tlie whole of Chapter VI of An Idealist View of Life^ 
entitled “Matter, Life and Mind”, is devoted to this. 

Thus primarily, consciousness which is a production must he 
regardinl as a product of evolution. A continuous thrust towards 
self-consciousness is what we see in the pattern of evolution 
from matter to mind. If consciousness is evolutionary, then, it is 
also functionally maintained. “The observed phenomena arc 
not consistent witli the existence of a soul independent of the 
body. The mind of tin animal is not an "anima” in control of its 
body, but is the organization of its acts which arc mental. Con- 
scious plicnmucuti tue detenniitcd by phy.sioIogical influences”^®® 
As though to make the fiict more poignant, he continues; 
“When the heart ceases to beat, consciousness lapses. Three or 
four deep inhalations of nitrogen mean loss of consciousness; 
M’ /(if/mn P/iito.royi/iy, Vol. II, pp. 306-307, 

An Idinlist Vino of Life, p. 260. 
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restore oxygen in the lungs, consciousness reappears." Further- 
more, environment and inter-relations between individuals are 
vital conditions for consciousness. “The environment is not 
something unrelated to the conscioius organisni.s. It belongs to 
them. The world in which they live is not a physical world. The 
individuals and the environment together form one whole. The 
individuals exist among others and struggle with them.’’^®® In 
quite Aristotilean terms Radhakrishnan observes; “The soul is 
the actuality of the organic body in man, even as vi.sion i.s the 
actuality of the cyc."ii® Yet, “while the conscious arise, s from or 
emerges out of the vital or the biological, it is as real as the 
biological, from which it emerges and represents a kind of 
interaction with things different from the vital."“^ 

Now, the emergence of sclf-consciousuess in the total, indivisible 
process of nature involves a certain break, although it is true that 
“the process of nature is one, supple and continuous.’’^^® Surely 
we do not have in the world process realms or spheres of being, 
that will justify our dividing it into parts, but we do have inodes 
or phases of activity.^®® In terms of this we can plausibly maintain 
the position enunciated below: 

In self-conscious beings wc meet with a set of phenomena 
quite distinct from the physical or the vital or the merely 
conscious. Reflective mind is quite difierent from the im- 
refiective mind of the infant or the animal. When the plain 
man protests that men arc not to be confused \vith apes, he 
declares that however primitive man may be, he is still 

distinctly human The reflective capacity of the human 

mind and its power of free invention arc not merely complica- 
tions of lower instincts. It is the essence of .self-conscious 
intelligence to look before and after and to vary action 
according to circumstances. Instinct does neither. When wc 
pass from animal to man, we find not a gradual clevelojimcnt 
but a sudden break, a leap into a new form of experience.’-^* 

The continuous scale of evolutionary movement represents the 
casual factor in the rise of self-consciousness. Yet causation must 
be completed by creativity;”® else we cannot account for the 
M»/i(W,p. 26 L p. 261 . 
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break in the series. “Between self-conscious man and life in the 
sub-human level there is a gulf. No account of scientific observa- 
tion can help us to explain the astonishing change.”ii« The 
biological characteristics of heredity and variation, “the perva- 
sive ones of horme and Mnema,” “which correspond to conation 
and memory at the human level, all indicate the creativity 
of nature. Likewise, teleologically speaking, a mystery is connoted 
by .self-consciousncss. “Aristotle says that the soul is to the body 
what the vision is to the eye, or axencss is to the axe. The most 
detailed examination of the physical and the physiological 
constitution of the eye will not explain the phenomenon of sight, 
even as the examination of the form and the material of the axe 
will not explain the act of cutting.’’^^® 

Thus, in sum, it is asserted that consciousness although a 
product of evolution is not a product in an absolute sense, in the 
sense in which naturalists will want to think of it. Radhakrishnan 
condemns “the cheap godless naturalism of the intellectuals,”^^® 
“tvho try to reduce consciousness to neurological happenings. 
However, he docs not deny that both in the evolutionary and 
functional senses, consciousness is the result of a process, but the 
inner meaning and mystery of tlie process have to be properly 
discerned, “The crux of all philosophy is this, that the sense 
organs and the neurological processes of the body, which is in 
space and time, seem to produce consciousness.”^*^ 

From consciousness we pass on to knowledge proper. Ulti- 
mately the two are not distinct; Icnowlcdge is consciousness 
realizing itself through free-will. Once self-consciousness has 
arisen, the self-conscious being must continue the rest of the 
evolutionary jiroccss by deliberation and choice. Man through 
his knowledge becomes a participant in the creative movement. 
"The urge in nature which seeks not only to maintain itself 
at a particular level but advance to a higher becomes con- 
scious in man who deliberately seeks after rules of life and 
principles of progress.”^** Human beings, “who are first among 
nature’s children who can say ‘I’, can substitute rational 
direction for the slow, dark, blundering growth of the sub- 
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human world. Consciousness becomes for man the self- 
conscious being, the free-willing participant in the creative 
activity of the universe, knowledge, which consists in sensory 
and rational processes. If consciousness can be truly described 
as a product or the result of a process in the evolutionary and 
functional senses, then we can describe knowledge in the higher 
sense also as something produced or brought about by a process. 
By the same token, we arc also debarred from siicaking of 
knowledge as a production in the absolute sense. Man’s know- 
ledge is creative work, “which is not blind imitation or mechanical 
repetition,” but “.synthetic in.sight which advances by leaps. 
Sensation and reasoning arc only occasion or coiiditifui for the 
rise of knowledge. “It is fairly obvious th:it the great philo- 
sophers admit that the root principles are articUvs of ftiith, 
and not attained by argument. They are not arrived at through 
the senses, or by the ordinary processes of logical reasoning. 
Conviction arises only through our realizing them as the common 
ground of all our knowledge.”^"® Without the presence of the 
eternal subject in the mind of man “sensations would be blind 
and concepts barren.”!^® It shows that concepts and precepts 
are not together sullicient for true knowledge. All this is a pointer 
to the fact that knowledge — as also cousciousne„ss in tlie more 
generic sense — is not entirely a production. In order to find 
out the true nature of knowledge we have to see it from the 
other angle as well. The inside of knowledge is Intuition, and 
intuition cxi.sts because processes of knowledge have an inner 
story to tell. Yet processes remain valid. Scientific and artistic 
knowledge, mysticism and integral experience arc, in one 
manner of speaking, processes. But they jioint to something 
beyond the process. 

Consciousness as a Universal Fact 

The problem of consciousness is one of the central problems 
for Vedanta. All schools of Vedanta say that consciousness is 
underived, self-existent and one. There arc other systems, chielly 
the Sankhya and the Jaina, that also maintain that con.sc-.itmsncss 
is underived and self-existent, but not that it is one. The d ilTerent ia 
of the vedantic system, particularly, the advaitio school, is 
that it insists on the unity of consciousness. Now Radhakrishnan 
Ibid, p. 277. «* Ibid, p. 175. 1“ Ibid, p. 1 74, Ibid, p. 1 74, 



as a vedantist and an advaitin accepts the unity as well as the 
underived and self-existent nature of consciousness. For the 
Advaita consciousness is universal. Atman is both sat (truth) 
and cif (consciousness). Atman is undifferentiated consciousness 
{nirvise^acaitanya) I it is trans-phenomenal (nisprapanca) . It is 
the eternal, and unitary consciousness in essence (nityaikdra- 
savijmJplmdirasaltaka). It is the pure, transcendent, undifferen- 
tiated, eternal, unoriginated and indestructible consciousness. 
The univcr.sal consciousness underlies all cognitions as their 
witness {sarvapratvayasaksin).^'^ All objective entities, and all 
engnitions are revealed by it as they cannot reveal themselves. 
The appeaz'ance of (zbjects and the particularity and differen- 
tiatedness of cognitions ari.se due to avidya (ignorance). With 
the destruction of avidya all distinctions vanish.^*® The parti- 
cularity of consciousness is due to a gigantic error that pervades 
all empirical existence. The attainment of universal conscious- 
ness, therefore, for the Advaita is an imqualified return to the 
unitary, a withdrawal from differentiated consciousness. 

Radhakrishnan accepts the advaitic definition of consciousness 
as a universal fact. The following statements will testify to the 
assei'tion: “The fimdamcutal fact of a universal consciousness 
is the presupposition of all our knowledge. “Consciousness 
must be assumed as a primal fact, and not explained in terms 
of non-consciou.s factors.”'®® “Surely, the non-conscious cannot 
be the cause of the conscious. If anything the conscious must 
be the cause of the non-conscious.”'®* Human knowledge which 
is a manifestation of universal consciousness, is strictly more 
than individual. “Knowledge is the distinguishing feature of 
human ran.sciousne.ss and it is incapable of derivation from 
anything else.”'®' 

The centre of all consciousness is the Atman; yet the Atman 
oi)erate.s through individual centres of consciousne.ss, which 
are infinite in number. Iliat is the view of Radhakrishnan. 
This is different from the position of the Advaita. Radhakrishnan 

i^'anknm’s Bhd^'a on Kena Upanifod, ii. 4 

Sankara's Dhasya on Mmliikyakdrikas, iv. 60, 92; Isa Upam^ad,^ 

Sankara's Bfidsya on Prasna Upani^ad, vi. 6 

Sankara's Blidffa on MilndSkyakdrikas, vi. 35. 
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writes, “The hasty logic which declares because the one is the 
real, the many are an illusion, is corrected in the view that the 
one reveals itself in the many.’’^®® “The many,” however, 
are not eternal, self-existent monads; they are simply mani- 
festations of “the one”. The one Icjids the many their being. 
The individual consciousnesses arc dynamic, synthetic unities 
of process. It is not so much a unity-in-diversity, but a unity 
that transcends, at the same time includcis and completes, 
diversity. Process itself is very important and it is in no way 
opposed to transcendent conscionsne.ss as it is really a dynamic 
method of realizing and expressing the latter. 

The Postulate of Avidya. 

The process side of consciousness, on which depend mul- 
tiplicity and particularity, is regarded as purely negative liy 
the Advaita of the traditional type. But Radhakri.shnan makes 
avidya positive. Radhakrishnan and traditional advaitins regard 
avidya as the root of the principle of comscious individuation, 
with the difference that while tlic latter regard avidya as error, 
the former does not do so. Whereas the advaitins treat the 
processes of individuation as negative determinations, 
Radhakrishnan treats them as positive moment.s in the primaiy 
consciousness. For the advaitins, consciousness is not active. 
As a result, acts of knowledge are not acts in which consciousness 
itself is active; they are, however, negative and erroneous ways 
through which the reality of the one universal consciousness 
is witnessed to. Even the erroneous cannot exist without the 
true underlying it. But there can be no forward movenuiul 
through the steps in a false path toward the realization of the 
true; the elaborate method of realization wtirked out in \’'edanta 
is one of systematic retreat to the primary awareness. Avidya 
and process are interchangeable for Vedanta— -as also for 
Radhakrishnan. So there is no real point in regarding one of 
them as the cause of the other. To do so would be using circular 
reasoning, Avidya expres,scs the concept of process, in the. true 
ontological fashion of Vedanta, For the Advaita, procc.sse.s are 
not tlie activity of consciousness, hut something thtit have ye.t 
got to be referred to it. Accordingly, avidya is described as that 
which posits itself. It is anirvacaniya, indefinable. Paul .Deusscii 
/4iW, p. 110. 
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calls avidyd “the innate obscuration of our knowledge.”^®® It 
is postulated as an explanation for the rise of the consciousness 
of individuality. We cannot say that it is a property of universal 
consciousness, nor can we say that it is independent of it for 
no consciousness can be independent of it. The psychological 
subject “me” {ahampratyayavi^qya or asmatpratyayaviyaya) is an 
erroneous self-perception of the universal consciousness, the 
metaphysical subject, the “I”. 

Whenever we are not content to accept avidyd on theological 
authority as a fact that posits itself and want epistemologically 
to explain the inexplicable, we are confronted with logical 
contradictions. Epistemologically, we cannot accept avidyd 
to be a transcendent category, coeval and identical with the 
universal Atman, nor can it be regarded as a real entity and 
apart from the Atman. For this reason it is housed in a pale 
and shadowy state between being and non-being, from where 
it is not lifted into the light of definiteness. Many writers from 
ancient times on have found out the contradiction in the concept. 
“If avidya exists in Brahman, what is its cause ? It cannot be 
anything different from Brahman. Nor can it he Brahman since 
it is of the nature of right knowledge. It cannot contradict its 
nature. Therefore the concept of avidya is irrational.”’'®’ This 
is the verdict of Parthasarathi Misra, a follower of Kumarila 
the champion of Purva-Mimamsa. Professor S. N. Dasgupta 
rejects the concept in these words, “The concept of avidyd 
is thus plainly unintelligible and inconsistent.”’®* 

Radhakrishnan, however, docs not reject it; rather he seeks 
to go to the root of the paradoxical idea of avidya. True to his 
religious sensibility, he finds avidyd to be a paradox that can 
be understood only religiously. It is not, he argues, conscious 
dissimulation, but the nnconscious tendency of the finite mind, 
whicli lives by the imperfect standards of this world.’®® Philo- 
sophically, avidyd involves iv.sclf in a real difficulty, Radhakrishnan 
toils us, “Sankara escapes from the difficulty by declaring avidyd 
to be inexplicable.”’®* Pie is one with Sankara in reaffirming 
the real purport of the avidyd doctrine. “In knowing, the knower 

P.aul Deussen, llie System af the Vedanta, p. 302. 

^dslradipikd, p. 3H — from Sinha, Op.Ci't, p. 531. 

S. N. Dasgupta, .4 i/torj' o/’/nrf/art PAi'toro/i^, Vol. II, p. 13. 

Indian Philosophy, VoX. Xl, Ibid, p. 577. 
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is establishing an identity with the known.^^^ Real knowing 
is being what we know.^*® He undei-scores the logic of identity 
which has necessitated the postulation of avidyd. But as his con- 
ception of identity is governed by the integral, he transfonns 
midyd from a negative into a positive status. Sankara .says that 
midya is to be defined as neither being nor as dificre.nt from 
it.-*"*® But in the iuinds of Radhakilshnan that whii'h is neither 
being nor non-being is turned into .soiuething that is both 
being and non-bcing.^*‘ Radhakri,shnan declares that aiddya 
is “positive in character”.®'*® Furthermore, it taiimot lx; the 
cause of individuality, for it cannot exist unless there arc in- 
dividuals.®*® Each individual is “a centre of unh'orsal conscious- 
ness”.®*® (The fuller consideraliou of avidyd as the indefinable 
category will have to be undertaken in consonance with mdyd, 
with which it is cognate.) 

In all these ways Radliakrishnau alteini)ts to integrate, con- 
sciousness as universal fact with consciousness as procc.ss. Con- 
sciousness as the universal fact is always in the bivckground; 
the reality of the process is not ncgativ<;d by it. Furthermore, 
with regard to man’s realization of the ahsolutc coiisciousiioss, 
it is noticed that always progre.ss in knowledge is the condition. 
Radhakrishnan wants to render progress imumingful and its 
logic positive. Thus ultimate knowledge for him is not gained 
by withdrawal or systematic return to the foumlational con- 
sciousness, but rather by advance to the culuiinating point 
of the process of knowledge. This is an important difierenct!. 

Consciousness, Foundalional and Qmtmimalnry - -the Cuix of the Problem 
of Self-evident Kmwledt<e 

It is clear that the problem of eonsciousuoss Is central to tht: 
theories of sclf-evidcnce. The divergence in the conij'rehcaisivo 
approach to consciousness between Radhakri-ihiitin and the 
classical theory of the Advaita has been coming to light gradimlly 
in the fore-going discussion. Now ivc must continue considering 
the difference between the two, but mnv in relation u> the 
question of self-evidence. We would be rellecting the ])osition 

An /dmlisl Fieuio/Zjfe, p. 158. “s/AW, p, Ififi. 

Sankara’s Mdfya on Vtdanla Sutras. i*'* P. T. Raju, Op.Cil, p. ;i40. 

Indian Philosophy, Vol, 11, p. 582. > »« p. 57(i. 

An Idealist Vtai) of Life, p, 12i, 
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accurately if we state that while the Advaita emphasis is bn 
the foundational, Radhakrishnan’s is on the consuramatory. 
Radhakrishnan accepts the foundational, to be sure, hut a full 
examination of his thought would suggest that he thinks of 
it as a fact, a condition that needs to be interpreted and actua- 
lized by individual consciousnesses both divine (Iswara) and 
human. Radhakrishnan’s doctrine of Iswara or the personal 
God has its relevance here too, apart from other contexts. 
Ihvara is the eternally self-fulfilled and self-complete individua- 
ting process of consciousness. Yet Iswara is not different from 
Brahman even as we human beings are not different from it. 

The Bhagavata makes out that the one reality which is of the 
nature of undivided consciousness is called Brahman, the 
Supreme Self or God. He is tlie ultimate principle, the real 
self in us as well as the God of worship. The Supreme is at 
once the transcendental, the cosmic and individual reality. 
In its transcendental aspect, it is the pure Self unaffected 
by any action or experience, detached, unconcerned. In 
its dynamic cosmic aspect, it not only supports but governs 
the whole cosmic action and this very Self which is one in 
all and above all is present in the individual.^*® 

The ultimate goal of self-conscious individuals is to be like 
Iswai'a, that is to realize identity with the eternal consciousness, 
where the proecs.s of individuation consummates. 

In Radhakrislman’s thought the character of self-luminosity 
or sclf-cvidcncc is attributed in a more predominant way to 
consunimatory integral experience than to the foundational 
consciousness ; so much so, the integral nature of the consurnma- 
lory experience is made to reflect back on the foundational 
consciousness its<flf. Often, while talking of the foundational 
he luinoticcably glides off into the consuramatory. Consumma- 
tory, integral experience is presented as an achievement of 
sclf-intogration, by which all the faculties of personality are 
organized, directed and completed by mystic intuition. To 
such experience is attributed the qualifies of self-evidence or 
self-luminosity. Describing the character of this experience 
Radhakri-shnan writes : 

The Bhagavadgitii, p. ‘Zi, 
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To Study the nature of this experience is rather a difficult 
matter. . . .It is a type of experience which is not clearly diffc* 
rentiated into a subject-object state, an integral undivided 
consciousne.ss in which not merely this or that .side of man’s 
nature but his whole being scorns to find itself It i.s a con- 
dition of consciousness in which feelings arc fused, ideas 
melt into one another, boundaries broken and ordinary 
distinctions transcended .... Consciousness and being arc not 
there different from each other. All being is consciousness 
and all consciousness being. Thotight and reality coidoscc 
and a creative merging of subject and object results.!^* 

As a result, “the privacy of the individual .self is broken into 
and invaded by a universal self which the individual feels as 
his Qwn.’’^**® This is what is truly called sclf-e.slablishcd {svata~ 
siddha), self-evidencing {svayariwedya), self-luminous (svayatfi- 
prakdh). By complete integration of one’s personal faculties 
and by fulfilling one’s innate potentialities one crn't'M at this 
experience which is self-evident and self-luminous ; and elliptically 
this coiisummatory experience itself is said to cfiecl complete- 
integration of the self and fulfilment of potentialities. 

On the other hand, orthodox Vedanta does not consider 
self-evidence of knowledge in terms of this kind of consum- 
matory experience, though as a spiritual discipline it also aims 
at consummation of experience. But it does not appear that 
it considers self-evidence and self-lmninosily to be the re.sult 
of such an experience. It i.s not achievement of any kind. It 
is transcendent but not in the sense of mysticism or integral 
experience. Primarily, the source of our knowledge of it is tlogma, 
the scriptures {pramStfa). Secondarily, it employs the method 
of guided reflection on experience. “Vedanlic epistemology 
like any other epistemological system, is based upon common 
experience. It has no reference to any uncommon or mystic 
experience. The problems it tackles arc prc)bhmi.s that arise 
through reflection upon this common experience, For the 
Advaita, universal consciousness is axiomatic; it is propouiuled 
as a postulate of postulates to explain, or, rather to explain 
away, common experience. Religious experience is not un~ 
An Tdsalist View of Ztfi, pp, 91-92. /AtV/, p. 92. 

G. R. Malkani, Vedontk Epistemology, p. .xiii. 
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common experience and it plays no significant part in the 
postulation of universal consciousness. Professor A. G. Mukerji, 
while interpreting Sankara takes issue with Rudolph Otto, 
though less polemically than with Deussen, for maintaining 
that for Sankara “the intuitus mysticus” is a first-hand and 
immediate fact and possession of the mystical mind.”!*® {Mysti- 
cism East and West, p. 31.) “There is, no doubt,” Professor 
Mukerji continues, “a place for mysticism in Sankara’s doctrine 
of self-realization J but his theory of knowledge, we believe, 
is free from any mystical element.”^® The orthodox vedantic 
view is that every genuine experience of man, while it may be 
positive in its own level, is also a problem posed for the next 
level. This .should lead us to look for theoretical answers that will 
be ultimately valid, without themselves becoming problems 
needing further solution. Thus although religious experience 
may be answer to some other problem at a lower level it becomes 
itself a problem. However, there is a tendency, when one pos- 
sesses the mystical experience, not to ask questions about that 
experience but to silence all questioning by the ineffable light 
of that experience, so much so one may never solve the problem 
it raises. “All questions that arise at this level are laid at rest 
through an over-powering sense of the infinite rather than 
through an internal resolution of those questions through know- 
ledge.”^®* This is wrong. We should try to solve the problem 
that religious e.xperience poses by critically analyzing it. Religious 
experience, thus critically understood, is the most effective 
mcan.s of transition from the objective attitude in experience 
to the subjectivi;. Religious experience involves a criticism of 
all common e.xperience and points to that which implies the 
denial of its own reality as well as the reality of all experience, 
liiis is unitary consciousness of the universal “F*. Thus religious 
experience has a mediatorial role, but one thatis entirely different 
from that role it plays in Radhakrishnan’s thought. For the 
advaitins, the “I” which is the basis of self-evidence is never 
known objectively. It is spoken {aparokfa-vyaaaharayogyaivam}, but 
never spoken about It is meant and spoken. But it is not known 
in the objective attitude (cjnafe refi).*®* 

”3 A. C. Mukerji, The Nature of Self, p. 298, Ibid., p. 299. 

A* G. K. Malkiuii, Vedantic Epistemology, p. 107, 

pp. 109-110. ^ojbiA, p. no. 
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As a formulation of the principle of self-evidence this goes 
beyond any other that we know, including the cogitn ergo sum 
of Descartes. K. G. Bhattacharya says, 

No meanablc truth is self-evidencing, its negation b('ing at 
least a problem in meaning and yet lh<; scir-e.vidcuciug I 
is the type of truth. The implicniiou is ihut nicanablo trnih 
which cannot be denied to be truth has to lie legalized as 
self-evidencing, not by being objectively thougin but, by (lie 
spiritual cultivation of a subjective attitude.*"’" 

From the axiomatic and sclf-cvidciicing principli* of the 
“I,” the advaitins go to a universal Self: 

This (i.e. what wc have described above as axiomatic self- 
evidence) raises another problem: Is there really an entity, 
a greater Self, behind what we know as I and of wliicli tlic 
/ is a symbol ? The / that wc know is something momentary. 
It arises with a mental act and disappears with it.t“® 

The advaitins ass’cri that all that the arguments again.st it 
really prove is "not that the self i.s momentary, but only that 
the self-form, or the aham-kara, i.e. the I, which we ajjprehcnd 
as momentary, is not the real self".*®® Here \''cdanta is at one 
with Buddhism, according to which also the momentary .'•elf 
is of the nature of not -self {nn~alUi]. But while Buddhism does 
not go beyond this neg.'itive thesis, Vedanta does. 

The different approaches to the problem of self-t'.vidcnco by 
the Advaita and Radhakrishnan is explicated beknv in mmminy 
form : 

(1) For orthodox Vedanta, self-evidence is a characteristic 
of consciousness as such, that is, of basic conscioasness. For 
Radhakrishnan, it is a property of the ineffable, mystical or 
integral experience. "The three noteworthy features of .sjiiritual 
experience are reality, awareness and freedom.”*®® “We picture 
it as a glowing fire, a lucid flame of comsciousness ever shining 
and revealing itself. In the divine status reality i.s its own imme- 

. K. C. Bhattacharya, The Subject as Freedom, p. 20. 

G. R. Malkani, Vedantie Ejiistmohgy, p. U 1 . 
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diate witness, its own self-awareness, its own freedom of complete 
being. 

(2) For orthodox Vedanta, self-evidence is what we find 
when the whole of common experience including the mystical 
is .silenced. For Radhakrishnan, on the other hand, self-evidence 
is a property derived from the ideal possibility of an abiding 
integral experience. “If some part of our experience comes 
to us with these characteristics (of indubitability etc.), it implies 
the pos.sibility that all experience is capable of being received 
in the same manner.”^*® 

rS) For orthodox Vedanta, self-evidence, on which phi- 
losophy is to be built, is nothing but the primeval self-awareness- 
of the subject, which pronounces judgment upon all processes 
of knowledge. It has nothing to do with the sense of assurance 
that comes in feelings of a special order. For Radhakrishnan,, 
on the other hand, the self-evidence, which is to serve as the 
foundation of philosophic structure, is that which consists in 
a certain inner certitude of feeling, of exalted mood, verging 
on some kind of self-forgetting rapture. The state to which 
individual self has been lifted radiates a certain assurance 
about that with which it is in contact, and one is rendered 
incapable of doubting that assurance. In that sate “the tension 
of normal life disappears, giving rise to inward peace, power 
and joy."^®® “The c.xpcrience is felt to be profoundly sal 
tvhere. darkness is turned into light, sadness into joy, 
into assurance.” It is “a mode of being which is completely 
real” and “wc cannot question the actuality of th 
it.scir.”^®^ Radhakrishnan sounds as though the 
of knowledge in that state derives from a “positive feeling of 
calm and confidence”.^®® This inner certitude before an ineffable 
experience, in which our feelings arc infinitely deepened, exalted, 
integrated, not to say chastened and purged, seems to 
Radhakrishnan, the foundation of all reliable knowledge. 

(4) For orthodox Vedanta, the property of the axiomatic 
foundation of knowledge is imparted to logical relations, at 
least to sucli ones as non-contradictoriness ajtd identity. These 
last-named logical 
axiomatic, because their 

: “I AW, p. 102. 
p. S3. 
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property and not an intrinsic one. All objects are known and 
all relations arc established — ^and dissolved — in the light of 
the universal consciousness. AH the different views of Vedanta 
are agreed on this; 

They are found when analysed to contain the common elemcut 
that perception takes place only ^vluai the object is broughi 
into connection with the self or the witnessing consciousness, 
cither by a revelation of an identity between the Uvo through 
the removal of the cliirerentialing factois, or by tinging <tl' 
the subject with the form of tlic object, or by r<!mu\-al of the 
veil of ignorance that hangs bcUvcwi the .self and the object.^''* 

Mystical or integral experience must render itself amenable 
to be judged by the same rulc.s a.s arc ajiplicable to other ex- 
periences. Mystical experience is in no sense comummatory, 
because it is no more than an identification with a presumedly 
infinite and transcendent object, God. The axiomatic, criterion 
of self-evidence of the subject, the only reliable, one, transcends 
it. That also contains an erroneons identification which must 
be cut asunder by the sharp sword of the persistent and ever- 
present axiom. In principle kno\vlcd"c is always with u.s. The 
axiomatic, ideally, is the comsummatory ; that in all, 

A Comparative Evaluation 

For Radhakrishnan, integral experience is the consumma- 
tory experience of self-evidence. It is not .•iubjcct to any other 
criteria j it is sclf-ccrtifying. It is not something that one possesses 
before passing through tlic perfect mystical experience. It is 
also the culminating point to which all our kuowlcdgc-.sceking 
enterprizes must move. According to Radhakrishnan, “.self- 
knowledge is not the beginning of wisdom but its final con- 
summation, and is the fruit of intuitive realization’’,^*'^ I’or 
the ortliodox, self-knowledge is not only the consummation of 
wisdom but also the beginning of it. Radhakrishnan arrives at 
self-knowledge through integral experience. (However, we must 
not really forget that “self-knowledge” i.s an aniliiguous concept. 
When used by those of tlie Perennial Philosophy persuasion, 

D. M. Datta, T)l« iSw fPayi ^jiTneHiing, p. 80. 

1” Schilpp, p. 139, 
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such as Radhakrishnan is, it has the ethical-spiritual, consum- 
luatory sense, which the well-known precept “know thyself” 
suggests. On the contrary, when used by the vedantists, it has 
the distinct connotation of an axiom.) Radhakrishnan is inclined 
to the view that ultimate, dependable and self-evident knowledge 
of reality is something which is always present to us as a pos- 
sibility which i.s yet yonder, and which we shall also achieve by 
adopting certain processes. These processes include aspiring 
f( )!■ .super-normal experiences, deepening our imaginative power, 
.sharpening our wit.s and welding the various faculties and 
potentialities of our j^crsonality into an integral unity. 
Mr. Huxley speaks ofit as a technique, as “fulfilling the necessary 
ctindidons of direct spiritual knowledge” . 1 ®® These conditions 
mean for Mr. Huxley making ourselves loving, pure in heart 
and poor in spirit.^®® There is, however, something questionable 
with the idea of achieving self-evident knowledge by means of 
some techniques. Either self-evident knowledge is innately with 
us or it will never be achieved. 

There is strength in tlie position of the orthodox vedantists 
here. Therefore they are right in basing knoweldge on the 
suliject, axiomatically. But they too, being dedicated to the 
proposition that knowledge is self-realization — to which all 
logic and psychology is ultimately devoted — , aim at converting 
what is axiomatic, without indeed ever departing from it, into 
what is consummatory. 

To consider the attainment of absolute self-knowledge as 
the goal of philosophy and life is inalienable from the funda- 
mental position of Vedanta. For, after all, what is the purpose 
in pointing to the axiomatic, self-evident self-knowledge ? 
Surely not ti > fac.ilitate our enquiry into the realms of nature 
or into the laws of mathematics, belter. The intrinsic goal of 
Vedanta as a system of philosophy must not be forgotten. 
Classical Advaita does speak of the consummatory realization 
of sclf-kuowledgiL However, on the whole, it finds strength 
always in tenaciously adhering to the axiom it postulates. All 
other reasoning radiates from the axiom and converges on it. 

1,’he strength of the Advaita is the strength of dogmatism. On 
the whole, however, it is easier to be dogmatic about an a 
priori epistemological axiom than about a goal of consummatory 
. Widows Hmlfx, The Pert'imiai Plnlosophy, p. 3. p. 2- 
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experience. Radhalcrishnan’.s wlujie ed’ort in ihis divection 
.springs from a strong desire to suljstilvite a realizable tnilh. 
an actuiilizablo experience, in lint place of a dogmatic axiom. 
The ofForl; surely is in keeping willi tlie I'eli need l:o m.ilcfi Sfjli- 
cvidcnce conform to standards of lestable and rcrifiahU; (rufii. 
although thereby the door is opened to emi'iricist eiialienge, 
rendering the position suinewhal more vulneral.jie. 

8. RjiAurv 

Reality ronccnis the third <;leinent in the proposiutm setting 
forth integral experlenee, nanu'ly tin' Iuiosmi. Titls 'pjobUnn 
is dealt with, apart from other plaees, most sysiemaiieally 
and con.sistenlly in the hast elinirter of R,ullmkrishn;ni’.s An 
IdrtiliU ViiW of Lif’, entitled “UltiuMlo Kealitr’’. As in the 
case of the st'lf and con.seionsne.-.s, here too the problt'm is vie.wed 
from the process end, the universe, as ueli :is from tlie irauseeu- 
dcnl end. The universe, or the, world, the .stim-tol;il of the process, 
stands to the transcendent utalily, Ihahm.'iu, in the sanu; way 
a,s the organized self .sl.mids to the transcendent .self and the 
prodiiccrl conseionsnc-ss .stands to die universal eoiiscioiismiss. 

Reality as the Universe of Process 

Radhakrisiman marks i:<;vtain pcrva.sive eh;‘.rarteri>ti<'s of 
the workh^'” “Piisl, it is an ordertxi whole. We fimi .an im- 
broken roniiiuiil)', a eumpk.-te unity from the ehang<!. in tlie 
atom to the, movements in lubtory.” “Rinnnlly. everr exir.tcm 
is an organization with a speeilie mode of relatctluess." •'Thii-ih, 
the organisms tend tow.U’ds gre.iler inier.ictive. uuiou with 
their surrounding.s or e.nvlronmtml.” “'Poiothh, in the cf.n- 
tiimons flow of nature there is neither repo.se m-r Inli. Aannf' 
is never .satisfied with the htve.l it hti.s ro.ieiicd.” "h'ifihly. tlu* 
changes are not mcauingless, 'riie physicid workl is u. a ,i liuile 
play of senseless atoms engiiged in ;i detuUy conllie!. 'Ihey arc 
making things, and by exerting our control wi- eau nmlu' them 
do the things wc de.sire, . . .I'rojn the barely existent r-oid oi- 
waters (aftraketam salilam) all ihi.s has enunged .lud is makimf 
for a profound co-operative and spiritiuil eommoiwvtrahh "with 
freedom and harmony as its marks,” “Sixthly, the highest kind 
An Idealist View of Life, pp, 312-313. 
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of experience we have seems to be all-inclusive and to produce 
personalities possessing such experience seems to be the end 
of the cosmic pi'occss.” 

Radluikrishnan lakes note of the explanations of the cosmic 
])rocess; given by naturalism, holism, emergent evolution and 
ingressivc evolution. He advances several criticisms against 
tlic first three positions; but he is much more favoui’ably inclined 
towards the last. However, he is willing to see truth in all these 
phiIos(>])hical systems. Whitehead’s platonic version of the cosmic 
process is refia-red to with some degree of approval. Whitehead’s 
po.silion cnuncitilcd beknv' is acceptable to Radhaki’ishnan: 

I'hc ingrcdienco of eternal objects into events is the explana- 
tion of the hi.storical becoming. The universe is a developing 
series of events, revealing a hierarchy of grades and values. 
At every .step we have the emergence of what is genuinely 
new, that was not in existence in any pi'evious phase of the 
line of advance. Change is not a mere unfolding of what 
is implicit, or a rearrangement of constituents with nothing 
new in the whole they constitute. The highest cannot be 
adequately explained in terms of the lower. Eveiy event 
is a miracle, au event from above. It embodies an idea from 
beyond and a satisfactory cosmology should account for it. 
Whitehead suggests an eternal order and a creative reality. 
The cosmic series has a nisus towai’ds the eternal order which is 
beyond it.self, though it is increasingly realized in the cosmic.^’^ 

“He (Whitehead) believes in one realm of reality that is both 
natural and spiritual, and protests against two diverse orders 
of being.”!'- “The relation between God and the world, is 
for Whiti'liead one of immanence and interpenetration.”!’® 
Radhakri.dmnn generally approves of much of what Whitehead 
■says in this regard. But he makes a distinction between God and 
the Absolute. Process belongs to God but the Absolute is above 
process. But then God and Absolute are identical. “The Absolute 
is the pre-cosmic naiure of God, and God is the Absolute from 
the cosmic point of viciv.”!’! “We call the Supreme Absolute 

>•> ti-.v.t pp. 3t!(1.327. Ibid, p. 326. p. 328. 

Ibid, p. 3-1;"), This i.s a (iistiucUon that Radhakrishnan makes throughout 
his works. Cl', T/m .'ipiril in Man ipontmporars Indian Philosophy), p. 498. 
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when we view it apart from the cosmos, Clod in relation to the 
cosmos.”!’® world and God arc not really apart. ‘'Tho; 
world is as indispensable to God as God is to the vs'orld. 
The universe is actually the overflowing and one mode of (he 
self-realization of the Absolute.!” 

However, Whitehead also manifests the fundamental difliculty 
of the other systems mentioned, wliich is there inasmuch as 
they regard the proce.ss of the uuivei'.sc as solf-siillicient: and 
self-explanatory. Naturalism Radhakri.shnan considcr.s to be 
altogether in the wrong. There is no room for novelty in natura- 
lism, the, goals of the process in naturalism are always implicit 
from the beginning. (H<nvcvcr, it must be pointed out iii fairncs'; 
to naturalism, that Radhakrishnan inisimdcrstands its nature 
in that he regards it as identical with mechanism;!’'’ the long 
history of naturalism’s protest against mechanism has been 
ignored.) Holism is a belter account of the process than natura- 
lism, because it gives some room for creativity. ‘‘The general 
process of the formation of greater and greater wholes i.s truly 
creative in the sense that the goal of the process is not implicit 
in the beginning.”!’® However, holism is inadecpiale because it 
visualizes the creative power as a holistic force and not a.s tran- 
scendental spiritual being. This accounts for Smuts’ astounding 
position: “Mind is not at the beginning, but at the end, but 
Holism is everywhere and all in all.”!®" Alexandcr’.s emergent 
evolution is “a brilliant attempt to frame a general melaphy.sical 
scheme in consonance with modern .scicutilic developments” 
but it loo “suHers from certain fundamental disabilities”. 

“Its ‘emergence’ is just the problem Alexander finds the 

explanation in a nisus or thir.st of the universe fur higher levels. 
Unle.ss we as.sumc the. nisus to be a spiritual power ever drawing 
on its re.sources and ever expressing new forms, Alexander’s 
whole account becomes unsatisfactory.”!*® It is wrong to think 
of the nisus as air unconscious drive. “The creative spirit which 
is responsible for the nisus is not the result of the univcr.se, as 
Alexander and others imagine, but its source as well, as the great 
religions and philosophie.s assert.”!*® Lloyd Morgan is also 

Wrf, p. 345. p. 344. /W, p, 344. 

!« Airf, pp. 314 ff. 

IHd, p. 318, Cf. J, C. Smuw, Holim and l-ioIttUoit, p. 33“>. 
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guilty of making God completely inunanent, although he 
"infers the coming of divinity from the purposeful direction of 
ihc univin'sc.”^®* Bergson, the advocate of creative evolution, 
in spite of his more generally acceptable position as a whole, 
often falls into the nil of thinking “that the whole evolution 
of life with its progressive manifestation of structure is latent 
in lifc.”“*‘' Speaking about the creative power of the universe, 
Rtidhakrishnau observes: “There is no reason why we should 
identify it with vital force or life, as Bergson suggests, and not 
with spirit, for spirit is the highest we know.”^®® Now, coming 
lo Whitehead’s ingressivc evolution, with which Radhakrishnan’s 
position has the most similarity, it is observed with satisfaction 
that here. “God is the ground and the goal of the whole evolu- 
tionary scheine.”^®'^ But unfortunately God is not entirely free 
from the process, for “God in Whitehead’s scheme is affected 
l)y the process of reality.” “His nature finds completion only 
in terms of the world process. In any case he has a past which 
is irrevocable and a future which is not yet.”^®® God’s tran- 
scendence is mentioned by Whitehead in some places but it 
is in such a way as to make transcendence of none effect. “God 
is immanent in the world and the world in God. As God tran- 
scends tin: world, the w’orld transcends God.”'®® Transcendence 
liccomes mutual. 

Radhakrishnan, however, underlines with approval, although 
Hualifics, the main emphasis of all these movements, namely, 
ihat reality is to be understood as the whole of cosmic process. 

Reality is a whole and acts and advances as a whole. The 
control of the whole is present in the growth of the parts, 
whether they are chemical compounds or cultural movements. 
The process of the tvorld is a creative synthesis, where the 
formative energy, local situation and cosmic control are all 
different factors, I'he final end is not contained in the beginning. 
The interest and attractivcnc.ss of the end cannot be divorced 
from tlie process which leads up to it.'®® 

God’s immanence i.s an ideal to be completely attained at the 

Ibid, p. 339. Ibid, pp. 331-332. 

p. 331. “»/4t(/, pp. 328-329. 
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end of the cosmic process. God who appears to he llu; con.simi- 
niation of emergent being is in reality the transcendent mani- 
festing itself progressively in and through the steps in the cosmii; 
process. 

God, though iraraaneut, is not identical with the. w(.)rltl until 
the very end. Througltoul llte procc.ss tliere is iiu unrc;)li/ed 
residuum in God, but it vanishes when we reach the (tnd; tvheu 
the reign is absolute the kingdom comes, (tod wlio is org.mii, 
with it recedes into the background of iltc Ali.solnte. 'fhe 
beginning and the end are liniitiiig concepts, and the 
great interest in the world centres in the innnediate proees.s 
from the beginning to the eud.’** 

Redily as Ihc Transcendent. Ahsolule 
The conclusion has already been reached that “the historical 
world of becoming is incapaltlc of explanation from within 
itself.”'*'’* It is this fact, Radhakrishnan believes, th.U is brought 
out by the famous “proofs” for the existence of Gttd '*’* “Spirit 
is the reality of the cosmic, process.”'®' ft is the transecudeiit 
Ab.solute that manifests ilselftis the creative power universe. 
Radhakrishnan, as always, tries to reconcile the tUd'ereni points 
of view of Sankara and Ramanuja; according to thi' fortner of 
whom, the universe is Brahma vivaria (iHu'ioiy .'ippearanc*' of 
Brahman),'®* while according to the latter, ihtt tmiverse is 
Brahma parbidma (.self-evolution of .Brahmtm).''-"’' The difference 
becomes one of perspective. Ih* tidmits; “Tlie great 
problem of the philosophy of religion has Itcen the lecone.iliation 
of the character of the Ahsolule as in a sense eierualK etfinpleie 
with the character of God as a self-delt rmiuiug piiiieiple maul- 
re.sted in a temporal dcvelnjnuent whieli iu<’ludes nature and 
man.”'®* lie continues: “The idenlifieation of the alt.olule Hie 
reilh die course ofhtmiau history suggested by llie Italimt ide.iii.gs 
may be true of the Supreme as God of the n’orld. htii mil ol the 
Abiolute, the Lord of all worlds.”'®* “hA-olution may he .t 
part of our cosmic process, but the Abtoluie is not .Mdijeei 
to it.”'®» 


Ibid, p. 340. '»=//«■(/, p. 331. ™ Ikd, p. 331. Ibvu p. 334. 

■ Hiriyann.T., Op, Cit, p. 372, An IdcnlUl Taw of t.ifr, p. ;i43. 
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-‘The world of pure being is not exhausted by the cosmic process 
which is only one of the ways in which the Absolute Reality which 
transcends the series manifests itself. The Absolute is the founda- 
tion and prius of all actuality and possibility.”®"® “The abiding 
T am’, the changeless centre and the cause of all change is 
envisaged as tlie first term and the last in the sequence of 
nature.”®"' The Ahsolute or Brahman is transcendent to the 
true ])rocess even as realization is transcendent to progress.”®"® 

The Ti (uufomnl'mn nf Ihe Principle of Maya 
hor the. Advailti, mdya is very important. Brahman, the Absolute 
is real; the universe is an appearance. This is established by the 
aid of the mdya ])Dstulatc. Sankara’s tripartite foi'inula, Brahman 
alone is real, (he. world is unreal, the finite self is Brahman and 
nothing else, makes the situation as simple as can be. The 
situation is explained by the following passage: 

Tlic world of plurality and diversity including finite selves 
has no reality. It is an illusory appearance super-imposed on 
the pure unity of consciousness in the same manner in which 
an illusory snake is falsely imposed on a piece of rope which 
is to be regarded as the reality underlying the illusory appear- 
ance but not affected by it in any way. The ivo"ld appearance 
is due to avidya or ajnana (false knowledge) and is cancelled 
by true knowledge.”®"" 

Anidyd is cognate with ?ndyd. Of course it is not suggested that 
the worhl-appearancc has no empirical reality in the same way 
as “the sou of a barren woman” has no empirical reality. But 
it is unreal or (mi/hyd) from the standpoint of absolute know- 
ledge'. fTenct; the ivorld i.s anirvacamya (indescribable or indeter- 
minate). .All these add up to the fiimous doctrine o^mdyd (illusori- 
ness of the world). Radhakrishnan performs the difficult feat of 
converting mdyii into the creative principle accounting for history, 
the universe, individual souls etc. In order to explain the universe 
Vedanta has always employed a doctrine of the degrees of error, 
primarily ivith a view to making plausible empirical distinctions 
between the, absolutely non-existent (asat), the illusorily existent 
JO . p. /4(V, p. 34.=i, s"" /4W, p. 340. 
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{mithya) etc. Radhakrishnan has subsliliUcd this with an iiivcfie(i 
scale of the degrees of truth, according to rvhich the heiglvtcned 
individuality of the saint or the genius, the ordinary individualit\ 
of the common man, the less individual existence ol the animal., 
matter etc. will take their placc.s in a descending order of realit\ . 
For Radhakrishnan, nothing is absolutely unreal I'xe.ept wliai is 
absolutely non-existent. ‘‘No element of our expeiienee. is illusory 
though every element ofit has a degree of reality ace.oriUng' to llit; 
extent to which it .succeeds in exi)re.ssing the mil lire of the real.”-"' 

The miirvacantya theory {anirvacmnyukhyatm'ida) is central to the 
doctrine of tHaya. The Advaita establishes this theory liy criticiz- 
ing the theories of other schools, which explain the knowledge oJ' 
empirical reality differently, viz. tmlkhyiltivmla (the theory of 
knowledge of the non-existent), ulmakliyiiiirdda (tlie theory of 
knowledge of the self or a mode of consciunsness), akhyfitivdda 
(the theory of no knowledge), snlkliynthmla (theory of knowledge 
of the existent).'^®® The anirvacamya theory, on tlu' rnntrarv, 
is the theory of knowledge of the indelcrmiuate or indescriliable,, 
or, to borrow the Kantian phrase, indeterminate piar-cption. 
which is to be contrasted with determinate kiiowU'dge. Anirva- 
canlyalva or mdeterminatcncss is the characteristic of mayd in 
terms of the orthodox vcdanlisl thought. Saukara has ch'arly 
stated ^it beyond the shadow of a mistake. Maytl is ‘‘neithet 
absolutely real {yalyam) in llie sense in u'hich Bnibman alone i.s 
real, nor is it utterly non-existent {ami) like the “son of a liarrcn 
woman” or a “square circle.”'’®® The theory receives further 
strength from the fact that for ^'^edanla and Sankara, this root 
epistemological problem is nltimattdy snierinlogical. '’'.rhc 
belief that the world is real is the, source of all miseries and it is 
only the knowledge of Brahman as the only ultimate reality with 
which the finite self is identical in essence that e.m lead to 
mok^a or salvatioa.F®®’ The matter being of sncli vital conse- 
quence, Sankara and Vedanta would not permit imaginatiw 
freedom to any one to interpret this doctrine in any other was. 
But Radhakrishnan does use plenty of imaginalive freedom and 
re-inlerprcts the doctrine in his own way. 'I'he rirsuli is that tlie 
vedantic doctrine of is given a transformation which is 

“ 'dn Idealist View of Life, p. 334. 

“““ K. C. Gupta, Op, Cit, pp. 31()-34(i. 
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partly Hegelian and partly Bergsonian, and in an even more 
pronounced way Whiteheadian. Radhakrishnan boldly re- 
interprets Sankara himself. This has naturally roused the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox and neo-orthodox scholars, who want a 
more rigorous account of Sankara’s view than is offered by 
Radhakrishnan. Writes Radhakrishnan; 

It {tmlytl) i.s for Sankara a mixture of truth and illusion. It 
partakes of the characteristics of both being and non-being 
(uKltiuuliilmiika). Although, herefore it has a lower form of 
reality than pure spirit, it is not non-existent. While Sankara 
rcluscs to acquiesce in the seeming reality of the actual, he does 
not dismiss it as unreal phantasmagoria. It is not determinable 
either as retd or as unreal {sadasadbhyam anirvacaniyam) 

He does recognize the strict implication of the anirvacantya 
theory, as the last sentence in the above quotation shows. But he 
has already prefigtircd the kind of transformation he means to 
give to it in the second sentence: “It partakes of the character 
of being and non-being.” Then he goes on to explain the trans- 
formation. “Its (the world’s) truth is in being, reality, truth 
(rfll) ; it.s multiplicity and division, its dispersal in space and time 
is untrue (rtH-r/am) Professor P. T. Raju is right when he 
says with apparent approval that Radhakrishnan transforms what 
is neither being nor non-being into what is both being and non- 
being in Hegelian fashion."^® It is interesting to note that Tagore 
also treats xMdyci as lioth is and i.s not.”2ii Rgju is also right in 
.surmizing -Iroin the .suggestion of a pundit whom he quotes — 
lli;u Rtidhakrishnan’s doctrine .sland.s midway between those of 
l^ankara ;ind R-amanuja, for the Rainanujist position is that of 
Satkhyutivddii (the tlu'ory of knowledge of the existent), “accord- 
ing to which, it is the existent alone which can be revealed in 
any form of experience,”®!^ and the world is a real creation of 
Clod. Radhakrishnan is thus a mediator as well as a rc-intcrprctcr. 
He is also in no small way an original thinker. 
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INTEGRAI, EXPERIENCE AS TOdA AND 
AS 


So far we have been engaged in exploring the dimensions of 
integral experience as a new nictaphysies of religion, as a vrrsi<'ii 
ofthc perennial philosophy, as a theory of self-evident knorvkalge. 
Integral experience is concerned jirimarily with the knowledge, 
or realization, of ultimate reality. Advaitti \h;tlanta is the nu>si 
notable among the classical pbilosopliical .sysiejns thiii is 
concerned with the same. In both \'ed;inia and inlegrtil 
experience tlie barriens bettveen religion and [ihilo.sopity break- 
down. Radhakrishnan’s integral cxiterionee is ;id\'aneed tis a 
new interpretation — in his own thinking the most unlhentie 
interpretation — of Advaita \'ed:iuta. The search is for rt'litible 
religious knowledge; it is for tliat purpose thtit seif-ecident 
knowledge of reality is souglil. 

We started with Kant and we must come back to him. Kairt 
.said that the imcoudilionod reality cannot be known by linile 
mind.s. To know it one requires an original iutuiiion, an intuit', 
nrininarius, as Kant jnit it. But man docs uftt ptjssess it, for it is the 
prerogative of the Original Being, and can mwer belong to ii 
being which is dependent in its cxisleuee as well ns in its j)m;i'p- 
tion, and in fact is conscious of its own existence only in relation 
to given objects.-'® Man tmly jjossessed the i>itHitu\ rlirirathmu 
tv'hich \vorking under tln^ forms ofspae*' and time was only <'apal)!e 
of sensuous pereejhiim.®’’* Kant sini]>ly pnsinl.tied ilie un- 
conditioned reality as well as an Original ISciiig. \sho possessed 
the original intuition, in rvhose knowledge rcMliiv existed. 

The answer of the stricter vedaniie writers would be i\,o- 
k;ld. (i) The knowledge, the knower ami (In; known ;sre all one; 
(h) h is identical with the self, wherever the wmd '‘I” catt be 
significantly spoken the “intuitns” e.xists. In sum it a-setts, 
what is true is self-evident ly true; the ‘'P’ is self-evident ly true; 
all truths derive from thi.s self-evident truth ; it is axioiuiuie, \vhit‘li 
means not only that it is just postulated as possiljly existiim- in 

Watson, The Philosophy of Kant, (stiliXlcd), p. 'iti. 
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some Ultimate Being, but as real, belonging to the self. This 
forms the bed-rock of vedantic thought. 

Radhakrishnan emphasizes not so much the axiomatic reality 
of this inluilus as the consummatory reality. He thinks that the 
seU'-evidcut intuitns is something to be achieved by a positive 
inovcmciit t owards complete integration of the self and all the 
faculties of the self This also necessitates the accentuation of all 
our iimtu' potentialities to the point of infinity. For those who 
■would lie .slrictly orthodox, the goal is the elimination of all that 
,stand.s for individuality and personality and that would require 
a special tvay of managing the faculties of man, so that they 
rvould eliminate themselves and the illusory will be known 
for what it is, or perhaps expurgated from the realm of knowledge 
altogether. For them, seif and consciousness accordingly are 
unitary. But Radhakrishnan too accepts the unitary notion of 
-self and consciousness in principle but straightway splits them up 
into components. Then he gathers them up from their empirical 
roots — Ihological, psychological, etc. and by leading them along 
through various levels of self-hood and consciousness, in accord- 
ance witli an evolutionary scheme, brings them to a point of 
complete integration, where what is composed of parts would be 
rCvStored to the unity -which had all along been presupposed. 
Integral experience is a method by which self-evident know- 
ledge of reality is sought to be realized, presuming, of course, 
that no such knowledge was in existence before the consummated 
integral experience brought it into being, aUhotigh the ground 
of it, ntunely, eonsciousness, has always been there. 

Intt'gr.'il rx'periencc in so far as it is dedicated to a religious 
goal tiiius at retilization as well as vision. It is presented as both 
Yoi’d and drii'Mina. To be sure classical Vedanta is also both 
tlutse. But there is a iliffcrcucc : the certainty of self-evident know- 
hxlge N'l-iliuita possesses is based iirimarily on the authority of 
dogma tind the. result of guided analysis of experience leading to 
the axioit! of .subjectivity; wlicreas in the case of Radhakri.shnan 
it is basird most of all on the anticipalion of ultimate realization. 
For Radhakrishnan every step in the forward movement of 
experience is atuhcniicated by the degree to which it approxi- 
mates and manifests the goal, thus revealing the qualities of the 
consiutnnalory. We have to use the stuff of time positively, as 
a bridge to the eternal. In that sense realization is in the future for 
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every man, lying at the far end of progress. For tlie advaitins, 
the bed-rock of certainty is the eternal Self, which is reached b\ 
cutting through the negativities of the temporal processes and not 
by riding them. The method by which we dtj so is Although 
yoga Ls very important for the advaitin, the ecrlaittts of knowlctlgc 
is not born out of the anticipated consummation of experience, 
promised by,)> 05 a as method of realization, 'riic relative freedom 
from the need of imminent realiz.ttlion is tme of the .strengths of 
Vedanta as against integral experience or :iuy philosophy bttsed 
on mysticism. J3nt the price it ptiys in ext'htmge of cxpeiientitd 
realization is dogmatism. 

Integral Experienge as Toga 

First of all let us treat integral experience Mroga. (It should be 
understood that “yoga” is used in the most geiicrtii sense of 
method of realization and not iu any specific, teclniical sense.) 
There is no doubt that Radhtikrishnau wishes to treat integral 
experience as not only visiouic but as also practical in nature, 
practical as concerning the mystical :md spiritiud discipline of 
individuals and issuing in certain spiritual consecjut'nccs for the 
individual. As Profetssor Edgar S. .Brightman points out; 
“Radiiakrishnan dwells on the basic religious importance of the 
actual mystical awareness of the rliviue., in etiutrasl to any and all 
theoretical assertions about it.”-*-'’ Ratihakiishnttn writes: 
“One metaphor succeeds nnoiher until (lod is felt as the central 
reality in the life of man and the world.”"'® One of (he ct'utral 
emphases of The Hindu Vim of Life is that integral experience is 
practicable, that it points to a spiritual aehievement. Th«‘n- 
Radiiakrishnan maintains that “the truth revettled in the V<-da> 
are capable of being rc*cxpericnced on eompliaui'e with ascer- 
tained conditions.”'^'’ Obviou-sly, integral oxpericnee aims at 
ascertaining those conditions. He .states further that “the Ilintlu 
philosophy of religion starts from and returns to an experimental 
basis.”®'® “The mystics are .specialists in religion who attempt 
to see God face to face. , ..”2'® With regard to nwk^a the highest 
mystical state, he say.s that it is “a direct realization ttf something 
2'»ScIi!lpp. Op. at, p. 39t>. -//,, /j,-,,,/,, f /..yj., i;y(), 
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which is existent from all eternity,” “the lieaven which is all the 
time here, could we but see it.”*®® It ai-ouses a “feeling of certi- 
tude.”**'- “This is what gives ultimate satisfaction and all other 
activities are directed towards the realization of this end.”*** 
Radhakrishnan has no doubt that mok^a is immediately available, 
in history itself, although “historicity ceases with realization.”*** 
In mokfa, individuals “retain their individualities as long as the 
world process continues. The released souls at the moment of 
release do not pass into the stillness of the Absolute, but secure 
a steady vision of the oneness of it all.”*** The exiieriential basis 
is most strongly stressed. “To say that God exists means that 
spiritual experience is attainable. The possibility of this experience 
constitutes the most conclusive proof of the reality of God.”**® 
Atman or Brahman is “pure bliss” {ananda) and “the completest 
consciousness.”**® Professor Brightman comments on these 
statements thus: “But these assertions arc never meant to be 
taken as pure theory. The goal of union with Brahman is some- 
thing to be verified empirically.”*** Writes Radhakrishnan: 
“The possibility of becoming one with God can be established 
only by the actuality of it.”**® Now the position of regarding 
integral experiences as yoga or practical method calculated to 
bring about the ultimate realization will raise some problems 
for logic which we will consider directly. But before we come to 
the logical problems there is one other question that presents 
itself for an answer. Will the jogd aspect of this philosophy not 
introduce an element of dogmatism from which it seeks so 
strenuously to be free ? Radhakrishnan himself answers this 
when he replies to the criticisms of Swami Agehananda Bharati, 
who charges that Radhakrishnan’s system, like Vedanta, is 
iheohjgy and not philosophy, because it lends itself to dogmatism. 
Radhakrishnau’s reply is that “it is somewhat arbitrary to say 
that men of conviction are theologians and men who arc in a 

hfliari Philosofihv. Vol. 11. p. GS”). 
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State of doubt arc philosophei-.s.”®® Radhakrishriiiu would 
arid that “Philosophy is a rcbtittal of dogmatic assertions. It 
should oiler rational evidence in sui)porl; of it,s eourlusions. 
'I’hc question is: ^vherc does the conviction cf)nic J'roni Obt'iously 
it: docs not arise as conclusions of pliilosophy, for, it is jirior to 
rational thought and guides and governs it. 'I'lierc are only tu’o 
other possil)iiitics. Either it must come from tin; eiognialiocaun- 
-axioniatie source of Vedanta, from the scriinurc and subjcc- 
tivily, or it must c<jmc from one’s own ix'rsomd ('xperience. ’flu- 
class of mystics' wJiom Professor Ih’iglitmaii calls “autobio- 
graphical mystics” base their philosoplij on (heir ]ii-!sonal experi- 
cuc.c. Wc also know that Radhahrislinaii is r<‘tie( iit to be auto- 
biographical. i'’ur(lu‘rmt)re, then- is another dillieulty; auto- 
biography eauuot he philosophy, Inif R:ulhakri'>hnan’s integral 
experience is philosf)phy. Vet if the valid goal of philosophy is 
moha, we cannot speak about it with less than the highest 
conviction. The eouvietinii with which the pluilo^nphy of integral 
experience is presented lines, hoisever, haw auoilu'r aiid a 
better reason for its being than to lie a jiraetical assurance on our 
journey towards retili'/ation. Thtil belter reason is tin' \isiou it 
givc.s, and a vi.sion as sublime ;is this eamiot but be presentfd 
with ciiruesluess and the eonlklenc.e of knowing. If the jogc 
aspect of it is taken literally the eontradietion poiiited out above 
and some more, which will be dcitlt with below, v.'ili become 
inescapable. Hut perhaps Radhidvrishuau does not ititcnd us to 
lake it literally. “I would feel most uiieomfortabie” he tells us, 
“among authealic monk.s who an-, of enursi-, very rare; fori am 
aware of my weaknesses. I tun human, nnieh too himi.ut, and I 
do not know whether I do not prt:fer to he humttn. Jlowi vt-r, 
for the stike of completeness, we will tleal with the logical ]trohlenis 
that integral experience as ym’a raises. 

Some Problems 

(1) Van we have a religious or mystical disei[dine by tvliieh 
we can attain to absolute and self-evident knowletlgu- of reality ;* 
Prof. P. T. Raju, who Is usually u faithful interpieter of 
Racihakrislman, has some significant llntig.s to .say in tin.'; coniiee- 

“““ “Reply to Critics” (Schilpp, 0//. C'lV), p. 817. 
p. 817. 
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tioiij which we believe is really according to the philosopher’s 
mind. He criticizes Kant for the very reason for which Radha- 
krishnan criticizes him in these words: “He could not see the 
possibility of pushing our experience usually limited to the 
phenomenal world, beyond those limits through the process 
of inward realization.”232 Then he turns to Hegel and says, 
“Hegel’s mistake lay in thinking that thought as such could do 
so.” And he adds, “Here is the place for religion in its essence.” 
He is speaking here in reference to the postulate of Kant that 
we have been discussing, and the allied postulates. “Kant felt 
the need, but thought that it was impossible to verify thorn, 
which is the same as saying, to experience them; for experience 
for him was always outward.”^®® Pi’of. Raju contends that 
inward experience could verify them. Hence religion. But we 
may observe in brief that the nature ol postulation is quite 
incorrectly represented by Professor Raju here. I may postulate 
a certain law and confirm it experimentally, or even verify it 
deductively by showing that its negation would lead to conceptual 
dilliculties. But I cannot claim to have known that law, in terms 
of intuitive, self-evident knowledge, which knowledge in our 
present: — and Raju’s — ^fraine of reference is. In the place of law, 
1 may even postulate God and claim confirmation in personal 
fxitcricncc, and also show how refusal to postulate him would 
lead to coulradiclions in thought, as Kant did. But by no stretch 
of imagination can I say that I know him. This is exactly true 
of the inluilus nrl^mtiriiis as Kant presented it. I postulate it, but 
I know no way of possessing it cither through outward experience 
i>r inwar<l e.xpcricnco. And what Prof. Raju calls “inward cx- 
piT'icnco” Wits not altogether unknown to Kant. So the ciucstion 
i.s asked, can ivc then Inivc a special discipline, a siiecial mode 
of re.'dizaiion by means of which we can attain to a self-evident 
knowh’dge of n-aliiy ? 

(2) .Su})pose w(' have such a special discipline, a special method 
h ading to such ab.soluie knowledge, will it not be the result of a 
iceh.-uqtu' ? How can we assert that a tcchique can lead us to 
;.eir-( viile!U knowledge of reality ? 

(;l! Suppose, again, that wc have a technique adequate for 

“ rii.‘ Imuml .Mjbolutc and tlie Activism of the Finite Self” in Conlemporary 
Ar-; p. .iL'ti. 

*»//)«, p. 529. 
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this — which integral experience is, — then we nxust rcalizi' 
that the technique is calculated to lend us from the state nmi-A 
to the state A. Now non-A differs from A noi by degrees but 
absolutely; contradiction as well as contrarieiy are absolute. 
All difference is absolute. A thing does not differ from anoiluT 
thing without differing absolutely. However, without seeking 
the aid of this extraneous logic wc (tan state that at any rate for 
our frame of reference this is so: relative kiiowletlge and tibsohile 
knowledge are absolutely different front eticli oilier. l)o we not 
then have a theoretical and practical problem heng Itee.nist' out' 
will have to cover an infinite disianee, wliieh would require an 
infinite number of steps or at least a miracle to eover Or one 
might require an infinite last step, w'hich again has to h<* taken 
through a miracle. 

(4) Can we not say that the taking of an infmlie number of 
steps is practically impossible and theoretically absurd ? On 
the contrary, if we are enabled to cover the infinite distance by 
some miracle can w’C maintain that the re,siihaul eoiiseiouMic.ss i.s 
absolute, sclf-cvideut knowledge ? Radhakrislinan tells us that 
“creative insight is not the final link in a chain of reasoning. 
If it were that it would not strike us as inspiretl in its origin.’’®’** 
But if it is not the final link in a chain of reasoning, <'au we u<ti 
use the same logic and assert tluit it is not the final link in a chain 
of spiritual experiences ? On the whole, Radhakri-ihnau does 
not seem to raise the (luestion. Bui he states that “it advances by 
leaps,” and perhaps the final leap may be a miracle that will 
completely conquer the di.siance Ijctween mm-. I aud J. It may 
be lh;it this is near to what Prof. Iv A. Bunt describes when he 
■speaks of “the kind of experience referred to in religious tennitio- 
logy” as ‘conversion.’®**® But ctniversion eaniir)t be spoken of as 
involving knowledge of ultimate reality. The .stuff of the experi- 
ence in conversion is faith, Nor can 'wc say ih:il integral 
experience, which is attained by leiqjs— closer to what ran be 
called miracle than to anything else---does :ilso involve, in spite 
of Raclhakrishnan’s assertion, any real knowlctlge of reality. 

(5) Miracle involves break tvith our ju'csent ennseiousness and 
the whole gamut of our presettt experience. Notv. how e:iu we 

An Idealist Vitw of L^e, p. m. 

E. A. Bnrtt, “luCuition in Eastern ami Wi'steiii Pliilusopliy’ iu Philn,,tphy 
East and West, University of Hawaii, Jannary, 19.r:k 
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designate a pai'ticiiUir experience as knowledge unless it is 
continuous with our present, actual knowledge and is capable of 
l)eing verified Ijy it ? Radhakrishnau is aware of this; that is 
why he is anxious to present an experience that will embrace 
l)oth continuity and break. It is all right to have a vision of such 
an experience but when we come to practice oi yoga the two will 
htivc tf) fidl asunder. (On this point classical Advaita Vedanta 
seems to seort'over integral experience in view ofits uncompromis- 
ing iillinnation of the axiomatic character of self-evident know- 
ledg(;, tvhieh the subjttet rCidly possc.sscs by the very fact of being 
the sultjecl. lint it too give.srise to questions, because, though it 
wmild argue that axiomatically tve have self-evident knowledge 
of the uitiinate re;ilily, which is our own real self, it also concedes 
the e.xisience of such a thing as a state of empirical existence 
conditioned by illusion or error, which in practice makes the 
consiuniuatory knowledge something still to be attained and 
worked for. do tliis extent it does share .some of the difficulties 
that Radhakrishiiiui’s integral experience comes up against. 
But one point must he clarified — Vedanta’s affirmation of the 
iixiomatic, self-evidi;nt knowledge is not meant for the strengthen- 
ing of empirical prnpo.>itions, in the way in ^vhich neo-cartesians 
use De.scartes' .ixiom of Cogito ergo sum for arriving at self-evident 
tnnpirieal propositions concerning the world,“'** but for creating 
a jiariicidar v.irieiy of knowledge aimed at ultimate spiritual 
realization. And tilso since it docs not tell us anything about 
the world except that it is illusory — for there arc no categories 
of reality to be ii]>plied to it,--- its case is stronger than that of the 
cartesiiuis.-'*’' Hut the other dilliculty, viz. that regarding the 
attaimiK'nt of the consummatory knowledge, stands.) 

I’ml'csscr Nacit-l takes issni- with Pr(iri-.<aor Ducassc. mv the point of tlie 
lam'r’s -.itllK-i i'iin- to the principle of self-evidence of some propo- 
sitions. Knicst Nancl, the arlirli- “TnUh anrl Knowhxlge of the Truth” 

in /c?.. li'itkmt Mrhijdr.sitf, partit iiliirh-, pj). I.">9-]67). 

Vedanta also recitiin-s a certain ininimum number of propo.sitions, at 
least the Muhni.ihas (the great .sayiiig.s), like Tal tram asi (that thou art), 
.l/t(.'H; ilKtft/fw’.vMj (I am nmhmMi),SartamkliakidamBrahma (all this is Brahman), 
<11-. to liiiild its ii'fliTtivc structure on. The criticisms that Prof. 
Nfi'jel urges against Prof. Diirassc and his neo-cartesianism may be applicable 
lien-, b<'< aiisi; these .self-evident propo-sitions may also be reflective propositions, 
whieii an- leaily the tcimini of previous enquiries, and as sucli may have to be 
snlij<-cted to all that reflective statemenLs are subjected to. Take for instance 
flu- proposilioti “llte self is nnivcrs.'tl." I am here obviously using reflection 
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(6) If miracle is disallowed, we will have to look upoji the 
technique leading to absolute knowledge as akin to e.ultui'c, 
similar to the process of education which involves, if not psydio- 
somatic exercises, at least some sort of intense discipline and 
training of the mind and imagination, so as (o effect the energiz- 
ing and accentuation of our powers of the inind. I\o^v if wc go 
through tlicse processes, two problems arise, (a) Huch vast 
phenomenological changes will takci place in us, akin l:o what 
lakes place in “braiu-w'ashing”- periiaiis the effeet may uol be 
baneful but bcnelh'ial in the ease of (he parlienlar changes 
contemplated — that the sense of laaility that wc. now entertain 
and tvhat constitutes kutiwledge. for ns now may have no eunnet'- 
tion with the corresponding factors that will be present in the 
changed condition. So it would be senseless to regard (he resultant 
experience as con.slituting knowledge (jf realit}-. It has been .said 
that Kant thought it impossible for us to htive the knowledge of 
the Unconditioned bceatisc all our expt'rieuces are conditioned. 
The ready answer for titis is, remove th*' conditions. (For 
Radhakrishnan the condiiionedness eon.si.sts in the fact that our 
individual personality is far short of the sttige of perfection; 
therefore in order to remove the emulitions we must fulfil ottr- 
selvcs by integral experience. For the (trlhodox advaitius, the 
illusoriness of individuality itself is the condition and the 
prius of all conditions; Itcnee it must be efiminatecl.) Jhif is it ni>t 
possible to ctnisider that the methods by which we se,(“k to renujve 
the conditions would themselves constitute a condition Hoes 
it probably Jiot prove that Kant’s doctrint: is vtay jicrvasive ? 
(6) R.adhakri.shn.'in .seems anxitnis to obviate the ]iossibility of 
these negatwe factors of the phenomenological changes intruding 
into the kind of knowledge that comes in itilegral experieneto 
Therefore he is at pains to show that our prcstail state ofexpia-ieiifs- 
is not contradicted but only deepened. li'we have to htive <me 
term to describe the normal relation of axperienct' tt) rctility- 
anned with the weapon of sclf-criticism, it is finlelieet’. 'rhere- 
forc Radhakrishnan cautions his reader.s that though integral 
experience ’'‘lic.s beyond intellect,” “it is not cojttrary to it.” 

and deductive leasoiiing to combine two enlitic-s, tlic alnm- can he 

based on subjective self-cvidcnee— and the nmcc})! of the univeisivl. 'the 
fopuLa ‘is’ combines them and gives us a porpositioii, which cannot jn-operly 
claim to be self-evident except in the cartesian sense. 
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It is not “a-logical but supra-logical.” However, the naturalist 
philosopher would counter by asking if it is not the case that the 
prefix “supra” is employed as a convenient way of describing 
something that we do not feel responsible to account for on the 
basis ol our knowledge of nature and natural knowledge. It 
may be conceded that ambiguity prevails as to the extent to which 
Radhakrishnan would permit integral experience to he continu- 
ous with nature and natural experience. But, ultimately it must 
be perceived that such ambiguity does not impair Radha- 
krishnan’s position, for one of the distinct features of integral 
experience is that it seeks to combine continuity and discontinuity. 
Integral experience is designed to bi’eak through the boundary 
between “nature” and “super-nature”. From the point of view 
of integral experience Reality is not sundered into two parts, 
“nature” and “super-nature”. The naturalist would want the 
standards for testing the knowledge and reality offered by integral 
experience to be entirely supplied from the side of “nature”. 
This is unfair and Radhakrishnan cannot allow it, for integral 
experience is something about which “nothing more can be 
said’^ Yet this declaration does not, in spite of all appearances 
to the contrary, place integral experience outside the order of 
natural knowledge altogether, and it does not put it radically 
out of touch with universal reason and universally significant 
experience, — ^which sum up the real epistemological significance 
of “nature,” — for to do so would be completely unsettling to 
philo.sophy and even to Radhakrislinan’s philosophy as what it 
.seeks to do is not merely to describe something but describe it 
ill a universally valid philosophical manner. Speaking in general 
terms, any experience that would seek to become the subject of 
universally valid philosophical discourse has to fall within the 
structure of nature and the structure of reason. 

And yet, while Radhakri.shnan would rule out any suggestion 
of radical discontinuity with nature and reason, without the 
qualifying integrality that binds discontinuity with continuity, 
he would contend that knowledge is not a mere horizontal 
progression of nature and logic but equally a vertical progression 
that of course keeps its base on the solid ground of nature and 
reason. Integral c.xpericuce is therefore not just area but volume 
as it were, to put it in terms of geometric imagery although this 
imagery itself is inadequate as the dimension to be expressed is 
. 13A 
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iiilcl'ior and non-spacial rather than external and spacial. Thus 
the difierence between knowledge hero visualized and any other 
type of knowledge is qualitative. The suggc.stion by Professor 
George P. Conger that Radhakrishnan’s philosophy of integral 
experience “needs to be purged of its inconsistencies, and to 
become more genuinely integral, mclusive of more facts, more 
science, more naturalism”,"®* could be ticceptotl if it means only 
that the horizontal basis of integral experience must be set 
strtiight and strengthened but has to be rejected if it purports 
to iguore the inner qualitative difiercncc that distinguishes the 
type of knowledge under consideration from all other knowledge. 
Integral experience can never be hitched on to a philosophy of 
religion based on a naturalist epistemology. 

Naturalism as well as that rationalism which is dependent 
on naturalism produces, Radhakrishnan would contend, only 
a horizontally constructed world, whereas “Throughout the 
history of Indian thought, the ideal of a world behind the 
ordinary world of human strivings, more real and more intangible, 
which is the true home of the human spirit, has been haunting 
the human race.”®*® Radhakrishnan can hardly be expected to 
place his doctrine which is suffused through and through with the 
vision of another world, or a world conceived differcntely, on a 
naturalistic footing. Naturalism and that rationalism which goes 
with it, as against nature and reason in a non-restricted sense, 
arc concepts of limitation as they both seek to limit reality 
arbitrarily to the horizontal base. On the contrary, “nature" and 
“reason” are authentic and legitimate elements in a religious 
epistemology, but it must also be recognized that tliey are 
difTercul. in this context from what they are in the context of 
of naturalistic discourse. The contrnlHug principle is Reality 
known through integral experience and not either nature or 
super-nature taken as absolute. 

To conclude, integral experience has built up a very strong 
case against the view of reality and the kiiowlcxlge of realily 
taken by naturalism. But the question still can be raised whether 
anything moi'e is positively accomplished metaphysically and 
epistemologically than the defiance of the arbitrary limits that 
naturalism has imposed on reality and the knowledge of reality ; 
this applies not only to naturalism but to all positivistic philo- 
Schilpp, C*f, p. 110, /’Ai/ew/iA)', Vol. 11, p. 768. 
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sophy. This is indeed a very great achievement. True, integral 
experience visualizes Reality in an unlimited and universal 
way; but can it be asserted that through integral experience that 
one knows it as it is ? However, specific mystical intimations of 
Reality cannot be doubted. It is only from a naturalist-positivist’s 
limited point of view that a mystic’s experience may be called 
into question. When we shift to the Kantian point of view, what 
is questioned is not the fact that the mystic coines to a knowledge 
of Kfnnething that is real but the claim that something which is 
real he conies to a knowledge of is Reality as it is, the thing-in- 
itself. It is certainly not possible to deny that the mystic’s know- 
ledge of that order of reality he is in contact with is as real and 
authentic as our ordinary knowledge of physical and social 
reality. The mystic does not answer the philosopher’s quest for 
universal reality, but he only adds another very serious prob- 
lematic, which the honest philosopher dare not by-pass. However, 
the mystic’s reality is a religiously conceived one and will be 
closed to those who do not participate in the mystical-religious 
experience actually or thi'ough a dedication of the will. From 
the mystic’s point of view there is nothing absurd in maintaining 
that, theoretically, it is possible for every man to possess the 
mystical-religious experience that is accessible to the mystic 
through the employment of some technique or: yoga. But from the 
philoisophcr’s point of view even this possibility does not bring 
to an end his epistemological quest, for after all that which is 
known to all, the very obvious, constitute his problematic. 
Real knowledge is in terms of universal principles alone and as 
such transcends every direct and immediate knowledge, how-: 
ever compellingly truth-bearing spiritually such knowledge 
may be to the individual who possesses it. The real problem in 
epistemology is not ttiAw may know reality but /wto may one know it 
tindhowrnay one know that that which one knows as real through 
direct and immediate acquaintance is reality conceived universally. 
I’o come to integral cxpei’ience again, we can conclude that 
the yoga clement in it docs not go beyond extending the mystic 
knowledge as a theoretical possibility open to all. The yoga 
clement in it docs not go beyond mysticism epistemologically, 
although integral experience aims at going beyond mysticism as 
a universally valid formulation of knowledge. 

In terms of the foregoing we will maintain that an infinite 
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gap will remain between the very summit oi" ihe direct and 
immediate knowledge of somctliing that is real and universally 
valid knowledge of reality. It must be granttxl that there is a 
reality that is known legitimately and most positively through 
iny.stical experience, or, we can say integral experience; but 
reality as such can be only thcorcticiilly constructed via tifguimi 
and via ahsenlia through univcr.sal principle.s alontt, which 
according to Ivant, is not only unknown but, by tin* very nature 
of t he. case, uuknowtiblc. But in a very real way iutegrtil experience 
bridges this iurmite gap between the (wo not through knowhtdge 
however, but through livith. To assert that the one. is the other is 
not an act of knowledge but an act of faith, and to do so would 
not close the agnostic possibility of the mind persisting in dtmying 
such an identity and outrunning every equation to take refuge 
in the postulate of the unknowable alone. In short, there are no 
pure channels of knowledge to cross over this abyss. The nature 
of the mind — again not mind conceived psychologically or 
empirically but in terms of universal, abstract principles — is 
such that it has to posit reality as ultimate and as beyond its ken 
to know. This agnosticism iLsclf is a rational need of the mind. 
Thus it is rational to deny to the mind the ability to know reality 
as a rational act. Philosophy cannot go beyond tliis. In a .sense 
much of tire complicated arguments of Kant, concerning the 
transcendental reduction of the categories and so on, can be 
reduced to this very simple but powerful insight. 

Radhakrishnan is one with Kant in his affirmation that, in 
respect of being, reality is transcendent but opposes him when he 
says that such reality is by definition beyond any possibility of 
knowledge. Naturalists and po.sitivists oppose Kuut on both 
counts. 'I'hey would claim a total range for nature and would 
assert — against Radhakrishnan — that outside of nature tin.' 
word ‘experience’ is meaningless. They would ask for a sign in 
nature for everything and demand that any claim to experienrc' 
be proved on the pulse of nature. Their claim, however, need not 
be conceded. 

It seems certain that Radhakrishnan is gemiindy concerned 
with an alternative to the Kantian transcendentalism ;md 
agnosticism on the one hand the liinilalion of reality in respix't 
of both being and knowledge to nature and to the jmstively 
known that naturalists and positivists stand for. Rudhiikrishntm 
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would discliam that he provides this alternative but he does 
make some arresting proposals, which if followed through might 
provide at least a partial answer. It is not true, however that 
there is absolutely no alternative between Kantian agnosticism 
and naturalist-positivist realism, and integral experience warrants 
serious consideration as an epistemology that has boldly attacked 
(he problem, in which lies its virtue. There is a positive side to 
Kantian agnosticism, a problematic side, which is faith- 
T,varrauting, in which integral experience does not militate against 
it. For it is problematic, not dogmatic. 

It is to be noted that Radhakrishnan’s is an open-ended 
philosophy. He introduces a tension in philosophy so that it 
goes bt'yond itst'lf to philosophy of religion, to theology. In 
the Itist tiuiilysis his epistemology is justified not as “pure” 
epistemology but as religious epistemology. Genuine religious 
epistemology has always recognized the mystery of the identity 
of the Reality or God known through experience and the 
Retility or God postulated through the use of universal principles 
of Reason. Integral experience is a philosophy that sits poised 
on the edge of the one to swing over to the other, and this can 
be done only as an tict of fixith which is a religious act and not an 
act of “pure” epistemology. 

It is iilso to be noted that Radhakrishnan speaks in the most 
general terms of integral experience and is engaged in construct- 
ing tx nnivex'.sal l.'inguage for it. Since his epistemology is 
Ihxtxlly jxistifix'd txs religions epistemology, the possibility of a 
specific religion using it for its own knowledge of the Divine 
Rxsility in thtx most univei’sal terms is ixot ruled out. The identity 
between such a Diviixc Reality and Divine Reality postulated 
through iht; use of universal categories can be maintained and 
maintained only In' a religious act of faith. 

Fiiith in the context of integral experience should not be 
conceived as a pole in the dycholomous relation of faith versus 
retxHon. In iiitegrixl experience there is no such dychotoiny and 
faith is ixoi irrational. If faith is made to intervene to restore 
e])isteux<ilogieal coherence to integral experience, reversely, 
Ittiih is r<-deemed from irrationality by integral experience. 

'I'he fait 1 1 here is bound up with a vision, not with a programme. 
It i.s nectrssary in order to perceive the correct meaning and value 
of integrti! experience as a new formulation of knowledge of 
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Reality to de-amphasize its programme or yoga aspect and 
emphasize its vision or rfarsofia aspect. 

iNTEGitAL Experience as Dorsana 

Now, it is true that the yoga aspect of iulegral experience is not 
IDCripheral to the scheme of that philosophy, for the possibility of 
realization is presented seriously; yet it is not eeiUral in any real 
sense, so that even if it is disproved the essential .scheme of that 
philosophy is not going to collapse. I’urthermon;, it is to be 
noted with real satisfaction that no techniques of meditation, 
self-disciplinc or mind-control is .suggested; integral c'.xperienee 
is not proposed as a kind of Ze.ii; it is philosophy and not 
technique of realization. It is only true that the most general 
conditions for realization are discussed from a philosopher’s 
point of view. But the criticisms that wc raised svere against the 
assumptions, («) that these conditions can be fulfdled and 
(i) that the fulfilment of these conditions, granting its possibility, 
will bring about realization. 

But such criticisms as rve have raised do not detract from the 
grcatnes.s and sublimity of the, vision that the. philosoj.diy of 
integral experience olTers. And this vision is what really 
matters. Thi.s philosophy is also truly practical, as, as wc stated 
in the introduction Radhakrlshnau stresses the practical nature 
of philosophy. It is practical not in the sense that it gives a 
technique of attaining miikli but in the sense that it helps to live 
our life with knowledge and uudiTstauding and in times of 
testing to rise above the conflicts of life. Here is Radhakrisiman’s 
own moving personal tesliraony: ‘'This is the philosophy \vhich 
by different paths I have, attained, a jihilo.scqdiy which has 
served me in the severc.st tt!sf.s, in .sickness and in health, in 
ti'iumph and in defeat. It may not be gh'cn to us to si-e that the 
faith prevails; but it is given to us to strive that it .should.”®’* 
It has also practical bearing on the life, of socie.iy as a whole, 
which has been affirmed in innunierable idaces. “Its aecejuanee 
will solve many of our de.spcratc problems and will bring peace 
to men of good wiU,”®*i 

This philosophy gives a vision of the integrity of life, vision 
of the eternal solidarity of society, a vision of unbomidedne.ss of 
“Fragments of a Confession” (Schilpp, Op, Cit,), p. 02. IbiJ, p, 02- 
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history. All this is bound up with the perception of the essential 
religious element that imderlies life, society and history. “There 
arc no fundamental differences among the people of the world . 
They are. all working for a religion which teaches the possibility 
and the necessity of man’s union with himself, with nature and 
with his lellow men, and with the Eternal Spirit of which the 
visible world is but a manifestation and upholds the emergence 
of a complete consciousness as the destiny of man.”®® The unity 
of mankind, not a superficial unity but a deep spiritually-based 
one, is a theme to which Radhalirishnan recurs time and again. 
In the task of bringing about this the role of religion, as he secs 
religion, is fmidtimenlal. One cannot but agree that there is a 
deep ivisdom, the ivisdom of the ages in the position taken by him. 
“If religion is the awareness of our real nature in God, it makes 
for a union of mankind based oit communion with the eternal.”®^® 
It gives a vision of the solidarity of religion with the whole of 
life and the whole striving of nature. “Religion is not a particular 
way of life, but the way of all life.”®® “It (religion) sees in all 
the same vast universal need it has felt in itself.”®*® Religion 
i.s integral with natm-e; it is not anti-nature. “To look upon the 
world a.s undivine is a speculative aberration. God is not jealous 
of his own works.”®® By the same token, nature is incomprehen- 
sible if wc alienate it from God. “The world is an abyss of 
nothingness if we take away its roots in the divine.”®*’ This 
mean.s that a glorious vision of nature is also offered. 

It gives a visiirn of the integrity of religion in itself. “The 
unity of religions is to be found in that which is divine or universal 
in lluMu and not what is temporary and local. Where there is the 
spirit t>f inuh there is unity.”®*® 

It. give.s a vi.sion of tolerance, religious as well as other. “The 
claim to the possession of a unique revealed tiTith, which declines 
to b(! classified as one among many, is ruinous for men. It is 
diingerotts both in its motive and in its consequences.” “History 
oilers abundant evidence that believers in an absolute, whether it 
is an absolute economic system or an absolute political doctrine, 
or au absolute religious faith, develop intolerance.”®*® “Truth 
wears many vestures and speaks in many tongues. The spirit of 

p. 81. p. 76. IWJ, p. 67, p. 76. 

p. 67. p. 67. p. 67. 

“Reply to Critics” (Schilpp, 0/S. C/t), p. 810. 
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truth requires us to admit that others may also be iu the right, 
as ourselves. To imagine that God’s nature can be known with 
certainty and that our dogmas set them forth is the source ol 
all fanaticism.”^®® Yet he would inaintaiu that absolute truth 
is kuowable. But what is objected to is the claim to absoluteness 
for particular historical iterceptions and formulations. “'The 
absoluteness of truth implies the relativity of all formulations of 
it. . .Historical absoluteness does not etirry with it the universal 
validity of its manifestations in cults and dogmas.”’"''’' It is trm; 
that several religious thinkers htive spoken up ttgainst Rtidhti- 
kri.shnau’s approach to the problem of religious truth."’’’" hlaiiy 
have seen in it the deep hue of syncretism. Jhit several others 
have seen it as the only acccptalde solnlion li» the in-oblem®®". 
However, without being partistm, we must iii auy ease gnrnt 
that it is at least a possible way of approttch. Pliilo.sojrhy <'an and 
ought to approach the problem of religious truth from the most 
general considerations and it is not illegitimate for it to In’ing 
truth a.s constructed and conceived by panieular historical ftiiths 
■withitt its own comprehensive frtimework. It is grtmted that 
sometimes in achie.vijig this Radhakrishutur ataatpis positions and 
puts forward intcrpretfUioiis tlial arc at least coutrovcr.siah 
Joachim Wach iu his csstiy “Radhakrislmaii tiud the, Gomparti- 
tive Study of Religion” contributed to iht', Sehilpp volume 
brings this out. But iu ;my ca.se we must not let phiio.sophy 
surrender its right to examine the triuh-formulaiitms ofpartieular 
rdigious faiths from an angle of vision tluit transcends the 
bounds of such faiths. Tliis in (he htst resort eau never iimonm 
to disservice to those faiths. 

It gives a balanced and liberal vision of social and political 
life, which is subordinated to a glorious vision of tnaii. 'I'his 
imposes upon man political and .social responsibility. Although 
the machinery of political and eeonumie life and the forms of 
culture cannot do anything lo lielp in the spiritual reali/ution 
of man, which is his true destiny, tht'v can do a lot to hiiuler it. 
The task of the democrtitic man i.s to k<‘ep them in llu'ir legiti- 
mate neutral role, and to prevent them from as.suming jmsitlvt' 
roles as direct agencies in ihc fulfihm'nt of man'.s tlestiny. 
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“Although the imitivc knowledge of God here and now is the 
final end of man, it remains true that some forms of social and 
cultural lift; puts more obstacles in the way of individual develop- 
ment than Olivers.” The theme is treated fully in numerous writ- 
ing.s. Individual human destiny is the supreme value to be 
guarded in society. “Every man whatever his racial or social 
origin is potuiitially a son of God, made in his image.” 25 i 
Radhtikrishnan (u'ilicizes energetically the role of philosophers 
who heljied tt> foster the idea of particular states or societies being 
regarded as tin; liual manifestation of truth or spirit. 

The vision ol' man that integral experience gives will not be 
eompictft unless wc; mention two cognate visions (a) vision of 
unlimited pi.issihility and {b) a vision of ceaseless endeavour. 
Often in our consideration of history there is too much of a pre- 
occupation with earth-life, with planetary realities. We do not 
often think that history possibly stretches beyond the earth, 
space-wi.se a.s well as time-wise. One of the great merits of 
Radhakrishnan’s integral experience is that it breaks through all 
barriers and crosses all bounds of determinism. No one can help 
being moved by the vigour with which he pushes back the 
obstinate rroiuier.s of lift; and knowledge when he speaks about 
kanmi or rebirth. Ivanna thus for him is a doctrine not of 
tlctenninism, hut of freedom, unlimited freedom, death-defying 
frt;edoiu. \Vh<;n iuterjireted by Radhakrishnan karma becomes 
ihal power which Ittoses tis from the terrors of the determinism of 
the. ])asr. "Karma is not so much a principle, of retribution as one 
of (snitinuity. Good produces good, evil evil. Love increases our 
power of love, hatred our power of hatred. It emphasizes the 
great import.anee of right action. Man is continuously shaping 
hi.s own self.’’'’-^” \Vc get the. picture of a mighty oii-going stream 
which rushes from the inlhiilc past and surges forward to the 
iniinite future v'arrying conscious and self-determining man to 
his ultimate- destiny. In fact it is this vision of ceaseless progress 
that ultimately may re.solve the difficulties thatintcgral experience 
as I'oga fa(.<;s. The visitm is a grand speculative vision. Man is not 
penalized for eiernily for losing a chance once given. Sin is not 
the end and tr.igedy not the fmale.®^® The surging waves of life 

''iV;e;iU(-nt.s of a Confession” (Schilop, Op, Git.), p. 65. 
rim; of Life, p. 276, 

ibul, pn. 26(1-261. 
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go beyond the tragic. The spirit in man cannot be suppressed 
till it reaches its appointed goal. There is also a vision of die 
greatness and the adequacy of the human spirit for all its needs — 
a theme Radhakrishnan is never tired of reiterating. No events 
are such that man cannot be freed from their consequences. 

All things in the world arc at once causes and effects. ’J’lnu' 
embody the energy of the past and exert energy on the future. 
Karma or conucciion with the past is not iueonsistent with 
creative freedom. On the other liand it is imi-ilied by it. The 
law that links ns with the past; also assert that it can be 
sul)jugatcd by oiir free action. Tliougli th<; past may present 
obstacles, they must all yield to the creative pow<‘r in man in 
proportion to its sincerity and insistence. The law or Karma 
say.? that each individual will get the return according to the 
energy he puls forth. The universe will respond to and imple- 
ment the demands of the self. Nature will reph- to the insistait 
call of spirit.®” 

Radhakrishnan’s philosophy of integral e.xpcricnce invoh'e,s a 
significant revision of the traditional Advaita. The questions that 
the Advaita has always been called upon to answer are, is the 
drama of human life a meaningless story, an illusion, *'a mere 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury but .signifying 
nothing or is it significant history ?; arc tlic struggles and 
travails of man of no tivail or do human aclucvcnicut.s have 
eternal value ?; is the destiny of conscious life a mere return to 
where it came from or is it a consummation, a fulfilment that 
adds a new dimension to being ?j is history such tluit it would 
make no difiTcrcncc if it had not be.<‘n ? Kadliukrishnaii answers 
all these questions positively and fries to do so as far as possible 
within the frame-work of Vedanta. This is no small achievement. 
This vision adds a new depth to thought as such. We shall rl(>s<‘ 
this discussion with the words from the. Brliadamnytiha Upanimh 
wltich Radhakrishnan hiimself q«otc.s, to illu.s(rat<! the glory and 
the freedom of the human spirit; “As is his desire, .sueh is his 
purpose; as is his purpose, such is the .action he j)crfonns; what 
action he performs, that he procures for himself."®*'*’ 

p. 276. 

Ibid, p. 276. Yaihakom bhavaii, tat kralur bhavati; .v<i! hotuf bhit:-ati tat 
karma kuriile, yat kanm kumlt iat abhisampa^att {lirhaduranyaka Upani^ad, iv.-1.5.) 
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